














“Stand Up” and “Deliver” 


An automobile tire must “stand up” and “deliver” mileage enough to justify its first 
cost, or its first cost at any price is a joke, 

“First cost” saving is an “ostrich way” of figuring tire economy—the only true way 
is to figure on the ultimate cost of your tire service. 

Automobile owners learn this in time—the, quicker they learn it, the quicker will 
they learn to buy 


Business Basis Tires 


That a tremendous majority of automobile owners have learned how to buy auto- 
mobile tires is proved by the fact that today “Nobby Tread” Tires are the largest selling 
anti-skid tires in the world. 

“Nobby Tread” Tires do two things—they give more mileage and they prevent 
skidding. 

And remember this—investigations prove that with “Nobby Tread” Tires punc- 
tures are 90" less than with the average tire. 

Based upon their remarkable mileage records 


“Nobby Tread” Tires 


are now sold under our regular warranty—perfect workmanship and material—BUT 
any adjustments are on a basis of 


5,000 Miles 


Thousands upon thousands of veteran motorists now use “‘Nobby Tread” Tires on 
their front and rear wheels through all seasons, because they give real anti-skid protec- 
tion and the lowest cost per mil e. 


United States Tire Company 


NOTE THIS: Dealers who sell UNITED STATES TIRES sell the best of everything. 
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Cavimo'naid other noted artists 
hearing their own rendition of 
the great Masked Ball Quintet 


Caruso, Hempel, Duchene, de Segurola, Rothier, and Setti 
(Director of the Metropolitan Opera Chorus) listening to their 
Masked Ball Quintet (Victor Record 89076). 

When you hear the famous concerted numbers of 
opera onthe Victrola, it is just as though you were 
hearing them in the Metropolitan Opera House. 

They are rendered: by the same great artists, and 
with all the emia of'toné,and thrilling power which 

enthusiastic opera-goers. 


Hearing: i¢)believinig. aye) ; glad y for you this 
great concerted number or any other’! rol pp . 


New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements, 
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The Value of Cocoa 


As an article of food depends upon the quality of 
the cocoa beans used and the process of manu- 
facture; the flavor and palatability depend largely 
upon the blending of the products gathered 
from the different parts of the tropical world. 









THE WALTER BAKER COMPANY 


Has had an unparalleled experience 
of over one hundred and thirty- 
three years in the selection and 
blending of the world’s products. 
The process of manufacture used 
in their mills, the largest in the 
world, is purely mechanical, and 
perfectly preserves the delicious 
natural flavor, the attractive rich 
red-brown color and great nutritive 
qualities of high-grade cocoa beans. 
Their preparations, both Cocoa and 
Chocolate, have an unequaled rep- 
utation for purity, quality and flavor 
—attested by 


53 HIGHEST AWARDS 


f;om International and Local Ex- 
Registered U. 8, Patent Office positions in Europe and America. 
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A very attractive recipe book, containing forty new recipes for HOME MADE 
CANDIES in which Cocoa or Chocolate is used, sent free to any address. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. Ltd. 


Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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Beauty of Service 


No article of silver-no matter 
how beautifully designed or skilful 
ly made-can be really satisfactory 
unless it is serviceable. It must 
worthily fulfil its purpose. 


The Gorham Company, with infinite 
care and persistent effort, has made 
its productions the world’s standard 
in design and workmanship. More 
than that, it has ever kept in mind 
the beauty of service and produced 
silverware for practical needs, at 























reasonable prices. 


(,oods possessing all the attributes 
of perfect silverware will be found 


stamped with the well 

known Gorham trade LO 
mark, in the shops Of: ~sre¥Cine 
the leading jewelers everywhere. 
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GORHAM SILVER POLISH- THE BEST FOR CLEANING SILVER 
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CHAPTER I. 


§O that,” said the young French- 
man, nodding across the ball- 
room, “that is the Fenton Vil- 
liers, | suppose.” 

His tone, despite the casual 
movement, suggested interest, his em- 
phasis on the article a certain ultra 
superiority in the person indicated that 
caused his turn and 
glance at him with 

“Yes, that’s Villiers,’ he 
“My nephew, you know; but ‘pon my 
word I didn’t realize that he 
famous as to have ‘the’ tacked on to 
his name. You're a stranger in this 
country, Captain Rochefort. What do 
you know about the Fenton Villiers?” 

“Well, for one thing, that he is your 
nephew,” the Frenchman returned with 
“and for an- 
second lieutenant 

Finally, that he 


companion to 


some SUTpri ec. 


assented 


Was SO 


a smile and a little bow; 
other, that he is a 
in his majesty’s navy. 


is a young officer of great promise. | 


am not mistaken, I think, when I say 


that your government is at present con- 


sidering plans of his that may bring 
about a complete revolution in the mat- 
ter of aérial warfare?” 

“Well, I should like to know how 
you knew that!’’ Admiral Raeburn ex- 
claimed bluffly. “You're not a spy, 
Captain Rochefort, I hope?” 

He glanced laughingly at the man 
beside him; and Rochefort smiled. Im- 
mediately afterward his narrow, rather 
white face became expressionless. Like 
his immaculate clothes, the whole man- 
mask as- 
much or 


seemed a 


conceal too 


ner of the man 
sumed either to 
too little. 

“Scarcely, admiral. I have not the 
ability or the energy for that sort of 
thing. But rumors float very easily in 
this gossiping generation. By the way, 
Mr. Villiers is married, I understand ?” 

Admiral Raeburn chuckled. 

“Really, I ought to come to you for 
information about my nephew,” he said 
good-naturedly. “Yes, he is married— 
has been for the last three years. That’s 
his wife over there, dancing with that 
tall naval fellow. Daughter of Sir 
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Richard Sinclair—as I 
know.” 

“Wealth as well as beauty and all the 
virtues, eh?” 

Something in the Frenchman’s tone 
caused Raeburn a passing annoyance, 
and he made no response. Captain 
Rochefort adjusted his eyeglass for a 
closer scrutiny of the young couple, who 
at that moment drifted past to the slow 
measure of a waltz. 

“Yes, very beautiful and very young,” 
he murmured. “Quite a child, in fact. 
One could build all sorts of romances 
with her face in mind. She loves life, 
does she not? One can see that in 
every movement.” 

“You see a great many things, cap- 
tain,’ Raeburn retorted tartly. 

“IT have learned to read _ faces,” 
Rochefort explained, with a return of 
his fleeting, enigmatic smile. “They in- 
terest me almost as much as aéroplanes. 
Now there is the officer with whom 
Madame Villiers is dancing—he inter- 
ests me very much. Strength and weak- 
ness, eh? Strength in the jaw and 
weakness in the mouth—a very com- 
mon phenomenon. In temptation he 
would probably yield, but he can also 
be ruthlessly determined. I wonder if 
my diagnosis is justified?” 

Raeburn snorted. 

“Lieutenant Delisle will no doubt be 
delighted to give you all information,” 
he said sarcastically. Being a sailor of 
the old school, he disliked astuteness, 
and he labored under the uncomfort- 
able conviction that his companion was, 
in some subtle way, playing a game 
with him. 

“So that is Oscar Delisle!” Rochefort 
observed, apparently with increased in- 
terest. 

“Yes, but there is no earthly reason 
why you should know anything about 
him,’ Raeburn retorted. “Delisle has 
invented nothing that I know of.” 

“T happen to know something of his 
family,” the Frenchman explained. 


suppose you 











The conversation dropped. On the 
other side of the ballroom, Fenton Vil- 
liers, unconscious that he was under 
observation, in his turn watched the two 
dancers, who, as if overtaken by a gay 
exhaustion, at length passed into a 
flower-screened alcove and disappeared. 
The young officer’s strong, lean-jawed 
face, hitherto overcast and preoccupied, 
lit up with a moment’s pleasure. What- 
ever his thoughts had been, it was clear 
that the two young and handsome fig- 
ures had changed their direction, for 
he half smiled and shrugged his shoul- 
ders as if throwing off an irritating 
burden. 

The next minute he became aware 
that he was being observed by the white- 
faced. man across the room. The reali- 
zation that this stranger had been a 
witness of his change of expression irri- 
tated him. He returned the stare, and 
a moment later the man _ sauntered 
across the floor, piloting his way 
through the desultory couples of danc- 
ers with an assured ease. 

“You will forgive the intrusion, Mr. 
Villiers,” he said courteously. “I have 
been waiting some time for the pleas- 
ure of an introduction, which Admiral 
Raeburn promised me; but he has dis- 
appeared and left me to my own de- 
My name is Rochefort, late cap- 
tain of the Fourth Regiment of the 
Chasseurs d'Afrique. I wish to offer 
you my congratulations.” 

Villiers considered the newcomer with 
regained good humor. 

“IT suppose you’ve been watching my 
expression?” he said lightly. “I con- 
fess that for the moment I was feel- 
ing childishly pleased with myself and 
the world in general 4 

“Pardon me,” was the suave inter- 
ruption. “I was alluding less to a pass- 
ing mood than to something more per- 
manent—success.”’ 

“My success?” 

The Frenchman bowed. 

Villiers laughed. 


vices, 











“My good sir, it is a little early in 
the day to congratulate a second lieu- 
tenant on board a submarine.” 

“Nevertheless, I have heard of you 
as the coming man. Is not the new 
aéroplane in the hands of the govern- 
ment ?” 

Villiers started slightly, and a dull red 
crept into his bronzed cheeks. 

“You have heard of that, then?” 

“Who has not?” 

“T thought it had been kept quieter. 
I wish it had.” 

“Why? Success should never hide 
herself—particularly where a career has 
to be made. I presume your invention 
has already been accepted ?” 

“By the government?’ Villiers’ 
mouth took on a grim line. “Govern- 
ments are in no such hurry, Captain 
Rochefort. My invention has yet to 
be tested by independent experts. 
After that I shall know for certain.” 

Rochefort considered his white hand 
thoughtfully. 

“Rather a risk, that, is it not? The 
expert might be unfriendly or stupid; 
experts occasionally are, you know— 
and, above all, an official expert, who 
knows that his business is to minimize 
the value of everything but himself!” 

“The English government is aware 

that I am not out for reward.” 
Villiers made 
no answer, and the Frenchman smiled. 
“Well, there is another cause for con- 
gratulation. Another man, less fortu- 
nate, might have to be a little less patri- 
otic.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Merely that there are other people 
ready to buy and to pay long prices for 
a good thing—private firms, for in- 
stance.” 

“No private firm is to be trusted with 
a secret of national importance,” was 
the somewhat stern answer. 

Rochefort laughed. 
“There speaks the patriot again! 


“Pure patriotism, eh?” 
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Have you noticed, Mr. Villiers, that the 
patriot is always the man with the bank 
account ?”’ 

“T have not.” 

“You may live to learn, Mr. Villiers.” 

The Englishman made no answer. 
The stranger’s tone, with its undercur- 
rent of cynical superiority, at once re- 
pelled and troubled him. His nerves, 
steeled as they were by a life of con- 
stant peril, were vibrating beneath some 
new power, beneath the warning touch 
of a formless menace. He drew him- 
self up, frowning at his own fanciful- 
ness, and turned away. At that mo- 
ment his wife and Oscar Delisle came 
out of the alcove. He saw them; in 
the sudden hush that closed the dying 
strains of subdued music he heard their 
voices and knew that they were wait- 
ing for him. But he did not move. 
For the first time he felt that their 
mood jarred with his—or his with theirs 
—and the pleasant sense of light- 
hearted fellowship was lost in a vague 
disquiet. He ignored their laughing 
summons and turned and disappeared 
in the crowd. 

Eileen Villiers uttered a little excla- 
mation of annoyance, and then glanced 
up at her companion with a perplexed 
pucker between her brows that was like 
a shadow on a fair, sunlit landscape. 

“Tust when we want him, too!” she 
said. “I can’t wait to tell him of our 
plan and he promptly disappears. He 
is so strange nowadays, Oscar. I be- 
lieve he thinks of nothing but his in- 
vention—that wretched aéroplane. As 
if the submarine weren’t bad enough! 
If only Fenton were more like you! 
You're never serious, are you?” 

‘“Sometimes—very.” 

“Oh, well, but not in that steam-roller 
fashion of Fenton’s. Sometimes I feel 
as if he would crush me to death under 
it all.” 

“He’s ambitious—for you perhaps,” 
Delisle suggested slowly. 














“Not for me. J don’t want anything. 
We have money enough.” 


“Money is not everything. / know 
that.” 

She laughed charmingly. 

“Do you? And you have such a 
lot!” 


“T have no one to make happy with 
it, and that’s all it’s of any good for.” 

“Oh, Oscar, don’t be trite! Anyhow, 
money means a lot to me—everything, 
in fact—pleasures, luxuries, whims 





“And Fenton—doesn’t he come in 
anywhere ?” 

She hesitated. The band had broken 
into a swinging waltz, and it seemed as 
if she would have been glad to let the 
music fill out her silence, but the man 
beside her repeated his question with 
a teasing persistency, and she looked 
up, smiling a little wistfully. 

“Oh, Fenton is a sort of human edi- 
tion of his bothersome old submarine,” 
she said. “I expect he is underneath 
everything—here, there, everywhere— 
but no one can tell exactly where to 
find him. He’s like that in my life, I 
think—deep down underneath, but 
never on the surface. One can’t get at 
him—at least, not now.” 

He heard the sadness in her young 
voice, and bent over her with a brother- 
ly solicitude. His handsome young face 
had sobered, revealing the characteris- 
tic mingling of strength and weakness 
that the Frenchman had noted. 

“Well, perhaps now that Submarine 
D Eight is to be dry-docked for - six 
weeks and I’m going to pack you both 
off to Monte Carlo or some such friv- 
olous place, you'll have a chance to 
find him again,” he said, with a cheer- 
fulness that sounded a little forced. 
“Fenton’s fagged out and a bit mo- 
rose. He'll get over it out there 4 

“He won't go.” 

“Yes, he will. I’m his best friend 
and his superior officer, and I'll pound 
at him till he gives in.” 
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“I—I’ve been extravagant.” 

He laughed. 

“Haven't you the right to be? If 
there’s any fuss about money, I'll go to 
Sir Richard to-morrow and tell him that 
his daughter is pining away and that 
only a six weeks’ outing will save her 
life. If he doesn’t send you packing 
in all senses of the word—I'm a Dutch- 
man. Trust me. I’m your and Fen- 
ton’s best friend, and I’m going to 
look after you both. Is it agreed?” 

“It’s agreed that you’re our friend.” 

“Your proved friend.” 

Something in his tone caught her at- 
tention. She looked up with a faint 
trouble in her eyes. 

“Why, of course. Were you think- 
ing of anything special ?” 

“Well, perhaps I was.” 

“Won't you tell me?” 

He shook his head, smiling at her 

“No, not now. Perhaps some day, 
little Eileen. Perhaps when another 
Fenton has a submarine of his own and 
you have gray hair—and I have ceased 
to count.” 

“But you will always count!” She 
clasped her hands impulsively about his 
“Why, I love you best after Fen- 





arm. 
ton. And I’m going to ask you some- 
thing—an idea all my own! If we go 


abroad, come with us, Oscar!” 
*Eileen—nonsense!”’ 
“It’s not nonsense.” 





“Fenton won't 

“Of course he will—his best friend! 
And then he'll have some one to pour 
out his heart to when I get too fluffy 
and feminine. Promise! Or don’t you 
want to?” 

“You know I do.” 

She tapped the floor with impatience. 

“And I want you. I want to have 
some one to laugh and frivol with. 
Fenton is so ponderous. Promise!” 

‘Better not.” 

“Better not—when I ask you?” 
He was silent, looking’ beyond her 
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at something visible only to himself. 
His expression was veiled, unreadable. 

“It’s fate,” he said slowly. “I prom- 
ise.” 

At that moment Fenton came toward 
them, and Delisle saw how her face lit 
up. 

“Tf I could make you as happy as 
that, I wouldn’t mind what I promised,” 
he said under his breath. But she did 
not hear him. She went to meet her 
husband and brought him back, her eyes 
sparkling with childish triumph. 

“I’m in for trouble,” Fenton said 
light-heartedly. “I apologize. But I 
wasn’t in the mood. A French fellow 
—a friend of my uncle’s—bothered me 
with his confounded polite cynicisms, 
and, anyhow, my nerves are all on edge 
to-night. What are you two looking 
wise about ?” 

“We've thought of a penalty, my ter- 
rible, wise husband. I’ve suffered too 
much already from being married to a 
‘rising young man,’ and I mean to have 
my turn 

“And what does that mean?” 

“That we three are going right away 
where there won't be such a thing as a 
submarine within a hundred miles—to a 
dreadful, wicked place, where all sen 
sible.things are taboo—to Monte Carlo, 
Solomon !” 

“You must know perfectly well that 
it’s impossible, Eileen. You can’t be 
serious !” 

“About Monte Carlo? Why, that’s 
the only sort of thing I am serious 
about.” 

“IT ought to know that, I suppose.” 
Her careless gayety seemed to leave him 
unmoved save for an uncontrollable im- 
His careworn young face was 
stern and unyielding. “You don’t seem 
to realize that I’m a man and 
that the life we are leading is that of 
millionaires. These trips to London— 
our house at Portsmouth 

“Fenton, how absurd you are!’ she 
interrupted. “You talk as if father 


patience. 


poor 
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” 


didn’t exist. 
his money 

“Nevertheless, we are horribly in 
debt. Youf father’s allowance for this 
year is gone—swallowed up—and there 
are a dozen expenses now that I don’t 
know how to meet.” 

She stood silent for a moment, un- 
impressed, still smiling, though with a 
touch of mischief in her bright eyes. 

“And you put it all down to me?” 
she said. “Has the aéroplane not fig- 
ured among the expenses ?” 

“Eileen !”’ 

“Fenton, don’t scowl like that. 
You're a spoil-sport, dear. Isn’t he, 
Oscar?” The two men exchanged light- 
ning glances which she did not see and 
which they themselves could not have 
interpreted. She put her hands caress- 
ingly on her husband’s shoulders. 
“Dear Fenton, is the money really wor- 
rying you? Sordid money! Why, I'll 
tell father to-morrow and he'll give us 
a check that will cover everything and 
send us off on a second honeymoon, 
with Oscar as general manager and 
peacemaker. Fenton, say ‘yes’ quickly 
before some one finds me making love 
to my own husband.” 

He laughed dully, yet half conquered 
by the loveliness of the small face raised 


appealingly to his. Reckless of observa- 


tion, he bent and kissed her. 

“Serpent of old Nile—I suppose you 
could bewitch me into cutting off my 
head if you ever had a bloodthirsty de- 
sire in that direction. Dear, if it can 
be managed, it shall be done He 
hesitated and then broke out: “But 
can’t you understand how I hate to be 
always taking and begging? If the aéro- 
plane’s a success—then it will be my 
money and things will be happier 

“But in the meantime I have to wait? 
Because of your pride? Why should 
I? We're rich enough already 
Why, what’s the matter?” 

Oscar Delisle had come back from 
the open doorway, where he had beer 
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standing with his back turned, watch- 
ing the dancers. He smiled carelessly. 

“It’s nothing. Only one of the serv- 
ants is asking for you, Fenton. A tel- 
ephone message. Shall I take it for 
you ?” 

“No, it may be something important. 
From whom is it? Why, man, what’s 
the matter with you?” 

The footman, white-faced and breath- 
less, pulled himself together. 

“From Sir Richard Sinclair, sir 

“Well, you don’t need to look as if 
you had seen a ghost. Did he ask for 
me?” 

“Yés, sir.” 

“T'll come at once. 
back in a minute.” 

“If you please, sir,” the servant in- 
terfered with a sudden decision, “I don’t 
think There’s something wrong 
I came straight to you because I 
was afraid % 

“Afraid of what? Be quick!” 

“After Sir Richard had asked for 
you, sir, and given his name, he wouldn’t 
answer. I called to him, but it was no 
use. We hadn’t been cut off. I could 
hear every sound in the room, even 
to the ticking of a clock, and I’ knew 
he had still hold of the receiver—and 
then—all at once there was a thud as 
if P 

Fenton held out a restraining hand. 
He had seen his wife’s colorless face, 
and with quiet resolution he drew her 
arm through his. 

“We must go home at once,” he said. 
“Be a good fellow, Oscar, and get the 
carriage round. Sir Richard may have 
fainted. At any rate, he wanted us. 
Eileen, sweetheart, you'll find it’s noth- 
ing serious.” 

He hurried her through the ballroom, 
giving her no time for thought or fur- 
ther explanation. The grim, uncon- 
querable foreboding that had clung to 
him throughout the evening had now 
taken a new form, indefinite as yet, but 
growing with every moment clearer. 


” 





Eileen, I'll be 
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CHAPTER II. 


The clock on the mantelpiece struck 
tén o'clock. Sir Richard Sinclair con- 
sidered the timepiece thoughtfully, as 
if the passing of the hour suggested 
something pleasant to him. His round, 
rubicund face, lit by the reflection of 
the firelight, bore an expression of large 
complacency that made it a kind of 
living comment on the handsome, luxu- 
rious room and the pervading atmos- 
phere of somewhat pompous opulence. 
Care, if it had ever entered into the 
neatly woven web of Sir Richard’s life, 
had left but few gray threads to mark 
its passage. Success, won on the easy 
lines of heritage, was written every- 
where. 

Presently, as a servant entered. with 
a tray, Sir Richard started up from 
his drowsy meditations. 

“Oh, it’s you, Harrison? Yes, put 
the things over there. I want the table 
for my papers. I’m expecting a vis- 
itor.” 

“Mr. Corodo has just arrived, Sir 
Richard.” 

’“Very well, then. Show him up at 
once. And bring another glass.” 

“Yes, Sir Richard.” 

A minute or two later the door 
opened again, and Sir Richard got up 
and composed himself before the fire 
in an attitude of kindly’ dignity. He 
was conscious that he was what is vul- 
garly described as “a fine figure of a 
man,” and the knowledge added to the 
cordiality of his manner. He advanced 
with outstretched hand. 

“Ah, how do you do, Corodo? De- 
lighted to see you.” 

The newcomer bowed gravely. 

“It was kind of you to receive me 
at this unusual hour, Sir Richard.” 

“Not at all. My daughter and son- 
in-law are at Admiral Raeburn’s: I-am 
quite free, and glad of your company. 
A lonely, old man sometimes, Corodo, 
a lonely, old man.” He laughed in con- 
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tradiction of his own words, and mo- 
tioned his visitor to the fire. “Sit down. 
You’re not looking well. Anything the 
matter?” 

The other shrugged his shoulders im- 
patiently. 

“There’s always something the mat- 
ter with me, Sir Richard. I’m a 
patched-up wreck that the doctors keep 
afloat, Heaven knows how! I'm ac- 
customed to the condition. If I look 
troubled, it is less on my account 
than He stopped short, as if on 
the brink of an _ indiscretion, and 
frowned at the firelight, his pale, heav- 
ily bearded face almost sinister in its 
power and concentration. “I’m afraid 
[ have bad news for you, Sir Richard,” 
he finished quietly. 

Sir Richard looked blank. Bad news, 
save as a far-off eventuality connected 


with other mortals, was unknown to 


him, and the idea of it left him unmoved. 
He pushed a box of cigars across the 


table. 

“Help yourself. Bad news? Oh, 
come, I don’t suppose it’s as bad as all 
that ?” 

“It’s about as bad as it can be.” 

“Indeed! I’m sorry to hear it.” His 
tone was still that of a man contem- 
plating his neighbor’s troubles, himself 
Jabez Corodo turned 
of 


invulnerable, and 
to him with a 
finality. 

“The North Remonto Diamond Mine 
has gone smash, Sir Richard,” he said. 
“It’s best that I should be frank and 
brief. From the telegram, I judge that 
there is no hope of a reopening—that 
there’s nothing more to be got out of 
it. The shareholders will have to bear 
the brunt.” 

Sir Richard’s raised hand 
The glass it had held dropped with a 
crash upon the fender. 

“Tt’s not true!” he said slowly. “It’s 
not true—I mean, it’s impossible! I, 
as director, must surely be better in- 


’ 


stern movement 


relaxed. 


formed 
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“There are directors and directors, 
Sir Richard,’ was the cynical inter- 
ruption. “There are the real organ- 
izers and the figureheads. I need not 
point out to you that it was not for 
your business abilities that you were 
asked to take a seat at the board.” 

“You dare say that—you dare come 
here and tell me I’ve been duped— 
tricked—that my good name has been 
dragged in the mud to trick others? 
My God, sir, I won't believe it—I 
won't! -You advised me yourself— 
you 

“I advised you to follow my exam- 
ple, Sir Richard. Remember you are 
not the only one.” 

The quiet suggestion did not reach 
the baronet’s consciousness. He stood 
upright, his round, wide-open eyes fixed 
in front of him in blank, pitiful in- 
credulity. His florid face had become 
purple and swollen with the violence 
of a hitherto unknown emotion. Then 
he laughed—the wavering, silly laugh 
of a man thrown suddenly off his bal- 
ance. 

“You must be mad, Corodo!” he said. 
“You don’t understand. Three-quar- 
ters of my money is in that mine. It 
must be there—it must be somewhere!’ 

“Undoubtedly, Sir Richard. But if 
the ‘somewhere’ is another man’s 
pocket, the fact will not help either of 
us. 

This time there was no answer. Sir 
Richard turned heavily on his heel, his 
hands outstretched as if groping for 
support. They caught the edge of the 
mantelshelf, and he stood there with 
bowed head like some grand oak with- 
ered in a moment by a blasting flash of 
lightning. 

Jabez Corodo rose. His powerful, 
commanding figure contrasted strikingly 
with the broken man before him. He 
laid his hand on the quivering shoul- 
ders. 

“I’m sorry, Sir Richard. I 
stand what this must mean to you-—— 


under- 








“You can’t!” was the hoarse inter- 
ruption. ‘I’m beggared. That, per- 
haps, doesn’t matter. I’m an old man. 
But my daughter—my son fs 

“T also have a son.” 

“You?” 

“And one for whom I have made sac- 
rifice after sacrifice, and who will never 
thank me. We have each our own bur- 
den, Sir Richard. And then—perhaps 
Lieutenant Villiers can look after him- 
self better than you think.” 

“With his pay, perhaps?” 

“Lieutenant Villiers has something 
to sell that many will want to buy.” 

There was silence. Sir Richard Sin- 
clair lifted his head, and the still-va- 
cant eyes met the steady gaze of the 
man opposite him. 








“T don’t understand What are 
you suggesting ?” 
“Come, come, Sir Richard! We are 


both men of the world and accustomed 
to look facts in the face. You know 
very well that your son-in-law has made 
a valuable discovery. Hitherto, he has 
been able to ignore the monetary side 
of the business. Now things have 
changed. Where there are many bid- 
ders, the price rises. The hammer falls 
to the highest.” 

“Are you—perhaps a bidder?” 

The words came slowly, disjointedly. 
Unnoticed, Sir Richard’s trembling 
hand steadied and contracted. Jabez 
Corodo made a movement of deliberate 
assent. 

“T am empowered to make an offer,” 
he said. “If, influenced by you, Lieu- 
tenant Villiers accepts it, you need have 
no further cause for anxiety.” 

The baronet did not answer directly. 
He drew himself up and crossed the 
room with a firm step. His heritage 
was strong in him as he turned, his 
hand upon the now open door, his head 
held high with the unshakable pride 
of race. 

“Lieutenant Villiers serves one mas- 
ter!” he said clearly. “He is an hon- 
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orable English gentleman. That’s my 
answer—and his. You can go!” , 

The other bowed gravely. 

“You are an admirable figurehead, 
Sir Richard,” he said, “but your busi- 
ness ability was worthy of the mine. 
It is to be regretted. I wish you a 
good night.” 

There was neither insolence nor yet 
conscious defeat in his bearing as he 
passed out. The door closed sharply. 
Sir Richard still held himself erect. 
There was even a cold, contemptuous 
smile about his white lips as he stum- 
bled back to the fireplace. 

“The insolent hound—the 

His. wandering fingers closed on the 
bundle of papers that Corodo had 
thrown on the table. He picked them 
up, staring at them, the smile fading 
to a piteous vacancy. Like a sleep- 
walker, he carried them with him to 
the telephone and took down the re- 
ceiver. His hand shook, his voice 
sounded thin and weak like a tired 
child’s. 

“Mayfair, four-o-one-one-five. Ah— 
is that Admiral Raeburn’s? Tell my 
son Yes, Sir Richard Sinclair 
Tell my son ¥ 

The voice trailed off. He could hear 
music, the low, continuous hum of gay- 
ety. He began to laugh again—then 
slowly, almost deliberately, slipped face 
downward to the floor. 


” 














At the same moment Jabez Corodo 
had passed out of the house. A hand- 
somely appointed motor car waited for 
him at the opposite curb. He crossed 
and entered without a word. It was 
not till the machine had glided out of 
the street that he turned to the man 
who sat quietly in the far corner. 

“Well ?” 

“T broached him,” was the answer, 
“but he smelled a rat at once. As things 
stand, we have no chance.” 

“As things stand!” Corodo laughed 
to himself. “Well, to-morrow things 
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may stand differently. What sort of a 
man is he?” 

“Obstinate and ambitious.” 

“His wife?” 

“Vain chiefly; also pleasure loving.” 

Corodo nodded and for a moment 
was silent. When he spoke again, it 
was in another tone and with an un- 
usual hesitancy. 

‘““Was—he there?’ 

“Yes.” 

“How did he look?” 

“Well and happy.” Rochefort leaned 
forward, looking closer into the hard 
face upon which the lamps of the street 
threw an uncertain light. “He is very 
fond of Mrs. Villiers,” he said softly. 

“A brotherly affection?” 

“T do not know. Perhaps he thinks 


” 


so. 
Jabez Corodo drew out his cigarette 
case. 

“This may prove interesting,” he said 
calmly. “The part of the deus ex 
machina is evidently allotted to me. 
Will you not smoke, Rochefort?” 


CHAPTER III. 


It was very quiet in the great, pom- 


pous room when Fenton Villiers 1- 
tered it. The electric lamp had been 
overturned and had gone out. Only the 
red reflections from the dying fire 
danced noiselessly backward and for- 
ward amid the shadows. Fenton stood 
still a moment, listening. 

“Go back!” he said quietly to the 
woman who stood trembling at his side. 
“And tell Oscar to come up. Please 
do as I ask at once, Eileen.” 

She obeyed without protest. After 
one glance at his stern face, a sudden 
weakness, as before something un- 
known, forced obedience from her. She 
crept away, and Fenton crossed to the 
prostrate figure lying in the glow of 
the firelight and knelt down beside it. 
Sir Richard was breathing quietly, like 
a man who has passed from stupor into 
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a peaceful sleep. As Fenton raised him, 
his eyes opened and rested on his son- 
in-law’s face blankly without recogni- 
tion. 

“Sir Richard, what happened? 
you better?” 

There was no answer for a moment; 
only a low,.quivering burst of laughter. 
Then the gray head lolled back against 
Fenton’s shoulders. 

“Mine—closed down—papers 

The spasmodic grasp on the disor- 
dered bundle relaxed. The documents 
scattered on the hearthrug—a yellow- 
faced telegram uppermost—and by the 
light of the fire half a dozen words 
stood out with passionless distinctness. 
Sir Richard pointed with a shaking fin- 
ger. 

“That—that’s it 
me Everything—all 
Fenton—persuaded me 
tion - 

The hoarse voice died into silence. 
Involuntarily, Fenton looked up and 
saw Oscar standing upright and mo- 
tionless in the shadow. For an instant 
the eyes of the two men met. 

“Sir Richard has had some sort of 
shock,” Villiers said quietly. “I'll get 
him to his room. The doctor has al- 
ready been sent for. Will you wait 
here, old man?” 

“Very well.” 

Between them they lifted the baronet 
to his feet. He seemed partly to have 
recovered, for he walked steadily 
enough, but he offered neither man any 
sign of recognition. Delisle accompa- 
nied him to the door, then came back 
to the fireside. For a full minute he 
stood motionless, staring sightlessly into 
the red glow, his hand _ instinctively. 
raised to his mouth as if guarding its 
expression from an unseen observer. 
It was a minute of apparent hesitancy. 
Then he bent down and gathered up 
the papers at his feet. Each one was 
examined in turn with close delibera- 
tion and added to the neatly ordered 


Are 


” 


He brought it 
gone—— 
His inven- 
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pile. He did not see that the cur- 
tains dividing the library from an inner 
room had shifted, and it was only when 
the telegram was in his hands that he 
look:d up with a start of conscious- 
ness, 

Eileen !” 

“IT had to come!” she breathed. “I 
have been so frightened Oscar, 
what has happened?” 

She held out her hands toward him 
with an instinctive movement of ap- 
peal, but he did not move. He held 
himself stiffly erect, his arms rigid at 
his sides. Still she came on—a radiant, 
lovely figure, the more brilliant for the 
somber background of catastrophe, her 
face white as the lace about her shoul- 
ders, her eyes wide like those of a 
frightened child. 

“Oscar!” she repeated. “Tell me— 
what has happened?” 

He steadied himself with his clenched 
fist on the table. 

“Your father fainted,’ he said 
briefly. “He is better now.” 

“What made him faint? I have never 
known him to faint. It must have been 
something serious.” 

“That is not for me to say.” 

“For whom, then?” 

“For your husband.” 

He eyed her fixedly, almost defiantly, 
as if for that moment at least she rep- 
resented something antagonistic, some- 
thing against which he was battling. 
But she did not look at him. She had 
seen the papers, and now she came and 
took them from him. 

“What are these?” He made no an- 
swer, and suddenly she threw back her 
head, facing hirh with the passion of a 
thwarted child. “Oscar, aren’t you my 
friend any more?” 

“Heaven knows—I’m trying to be!” 

“Then tell me what you know. Or 
must I find it out for myself?” 

“No—I’ll tell you. I didn’t want to 
—it isn’t my business. Surely it’s for 
Fenton 


“T can’t ask Fenton. He’s so stern 
—so reticent. I believe he thinks of 
nothing but the one thing. I’m only 
just a plaything to be pushed aside 
when it’s inconvenient. But you— 
you're different. Don’t leave me in sus- 
pense, Oscar.” 

“It’s money!” he said slowly. “I 
don’t know the details, but it seems 
Sir Richard has been speculating— 
heavily. A mine in which he was in- 
terested has closed down. I suppose it 
means a good deal to him.” 

“Father never bothered about money. 
He just left it in his bank. I don’t 
understand. Some one must have per- 
suaded him 

“Yes.” 

“Who was it?” Delisle did not an- 
swer. His face in the half light looked 
gray and drawn. “You know,” she said 
sharply. 

“I know nothing.” 

“You suspect 


He drew himself up. He had made 
an instinctive movement with his hands 
as if to ward off her question, and he 
was breathing quickly, brokenly. 


i ae couldn’t _ tell 
you 

She stared at him with an intentness 
that lent her whole expression a new 
character. 

“Then I know!” she said quietly. “It 
Fenton ruined us!” 


suspected—I 


was Fenton! 

“You can’t know it 

“But you know it!” 

For an instant he was silent. Then 
irresolution seemed to pass, leaving him 
with a white-lipped determination. 

“T tell you I know very little. What 
makes you think such a thing?” 

“IT know Fenton. He is my husband. 
I know how ambitious and ruthless he 
can be. There were money troubles 
—he wouldn't tell me about them, but 
now I understand. It’s the wretched 
aéroplane—everything has been sacri- 
ficed for that.” There were tears in 
her eyes and in her voice. She turned 
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away, fighting for self-control. “And 
I have been sacrificed with the rest!” 
she finished bitterly. 

“Eileen!” he said under his breath. 
Then with what seemed a last effort: 
“We mustn’t judge,” he said jerkily. 
“We don’t know anything yet. He may 
haye done it for the best. Just be- 
cause we know—and love Fenton, we 
must wait and hear his side. And even 
then—we’ve got to stand by him—loy- 
ally.” He groped forward like a blind 
man, and, taking her hand, crushed’ it 
roughly between his own. “I’m going, 
Eileen. I’m no good here. Fenton 
doesn’t owe me an explanation.” 

“And I shall not ask him for one!” 
she interrupted coldly. 

“Trust him, then! You’ve been drift- 
ing apart—you two. You've got to 
come together again. When we’re away 
—out of all this—you'll understand 
each other r 

“There'll be no going now!” she ex- 


claimed, with a quaver in her voice. 


“There must be!” And suddenly he 
lifted her hand and kissed it. “Leave 
it to me, Eileen—trust me, at least.” 

“IT do trust you, Oscar. Are you 
going?” 

“T think it better.” 

He did not say good night to her 
or even look at her again. He turned 
sharply on his heel, and a minute later 
the door closed. For a moment she 
stood gazing after him; then, with a 
low, smothered sob, she sank down by 
the table, her face buried in her hands. 

It was thus that Fenton found her 
ten minutes later. He crossed quietly 
to her side and laid his hand on her 
shoulder. 

“The doctor has just been,” he said 
in his matter-of-fact way. “There’s 
no immediate danger—indeed, no dan- 
ger at all as far as life is concerned. 
But your father has had a bad shock, 
Eileen, and it may be some time before 
his mind recovers its balance.” She 
shrank from him, but he did not seem 
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to notice the movement. He began to 
gather the papers together with a steady 
hand. “I suppose you have some idea 
as to what has happened ?” he asked. 

“Yes,” she said tonelessly. 

“Your father made an unfortunate 
investment,” he went on. “I’m afraid 
that he is heavily involved. It’s too 
late to-night to go into things, Eileen, 
and I don’t want to worry you more 
than is necessary, but you'll see for 
yourself that’s going to make a great 
difference to us. We’re up to our neck 
in debt, dear, and if the aéroplane 
doesn’t come off, I shall just have to 
throw up my career and start—some- 
thing that pays.” 

She heard the jar in his voice, but 
she did not interpret it or try to. She 
was thinking of all the things that were 
lost—the pleasures, the dresses, her 
position as Sir Richard  Sinclair’s 
daughter and the wife of a “coming 
man.” And now—nothing! 

“Tt’s awful!” she said 
breath. “Awful!” 

He nodded. 

“It’s pretty bad. But there’s no use 
in whining. I shall have to make the 
best of it. I—I might get something 
out in the colonies—if the aéroplane 
fails.” 

“If!” she echoed with a little quiver- 
ing gust of laughter. “If!” 

He was silent. He had turned and 
was looking at her intently. His own 
expression had changed—had softened. 
He had hitherto spoken to her as a 
comrade; she was now first and fore- 
most the being he must protect at all 
costs. 

“Everything isn’t lost,” he said. “We 
have youth—and each other. I’ve just 
been thinking—what has happened may 
be, after all, a lesson, a sort of bless- 
ing. We've been very happy together, 
Eileen. We’ve danced through life to- 
gether as we’ve danced together in the 
ballroom—always in step. But it’s been 
a sort of masquerade, hasn’t it? We’ve 


under her 
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neither of us shown ourselves as we 
really are—we’ve never got below the 
surface to the real man and woman— 
or perhaps the real love. I have the 
feeling that now we shall.” He came 
to her and lifted her gently to her feet, 
holding her a little from him as if to 
read her face. She made no resistance, 
but her eyes were cast down. “It’s 
been a sort of revelation to me,” he 
went on in a strangely softened voice. 
“T didn’t know how little all this mat- 
tered—how much you were to me. I’m 
almost glad!” Still she did not speak. 
He bent down and kissed her hands. 
“Eileen!” he said huskily. 

In the moment that followed, her per- 
sistent silence weighed heavily. He 
drew himself .up and looked at her. 
He saw then that though her hands still 
rested in his, she was not looking at 
him or thinking of him. Her eyes 
traveled around the great room, linger- 
ing for a moment on every detail, and 
a tear splashed down the white cheek. 

“Eileen!” he repeated dully. 

“All gone!” she said with a smoth- 
ered sob. ‘All gone—everything—and 
I loved it all so!” 

He drew back, relinquishing her 
hands. His shoulders drooped as if he 
had been overcome by a sudden apathy. 

“T didn’t know it was everything!” 
“But I un- 
it’s all 


he said as he turned away. 
derstand now—and, as you say, 


gone!” 
CHAPTER IV. 


“T-can make nothing of the business,” 
the lawyer exclaimed testily as he gath- 
ered up his papers. “Sir Richard's 
mind seems practically blank on the 
subject, and as he did not consult me 
when he made the investment, I can 
do very little to clear the matter up. 
Mrs. Villiers, have you no clew—no 
clew whatever ?” 

She shook her head. For an instant 
her eyes had traveled past the lawyer's 


astute face and had encountered her 
husband’s moody gaze. 

“T know nothing!” 

“And you, Mr. Villiers?” 

“What should I know?” 

The lawyer shrugged his shoulders, 
hesitating. 

“Perhaps—well, you are aware of Sir 
Richard’s attitude toward you, Mr. 
Villiers.” 

“Tt is incomprehensible.” 

“Possibly.” 

Eileen Villiers rose slowly to her 
feet. 

“IT do not see that I can help matters 
any farther,” she said. “Oscar is down- 
stairs. Do you wish to see him after- 
ward, Fenton?” 

“Yes, yes, of course.” 

He answered mechanically, not look- 
ing up, and she slipped noiselessly from 
the room. Outside, in the stately cor- 


ridor, she stood still a moment. On 
every hand were signs of the disaster 


that had broken over them—dismantled 
walls, empty pedestals that had borne 
her father’s treasures, hideous labels 
marking down the future victims of 
callous bidding. Ruined—by a merci- 
less ambition’ Something welled up 
from her heart to her throat—a sob 
that was half pain, half anger, a bitter- 
ness that was near hatred. They had 
indeed danced together, as he had said. 
The intoxicating melody of 
youth and wealth had played them into 
a light-hearted love, a gay, insouciant 
union. Now the music had stopped, 
the lights had gone out, and they were 
facing each other in the drear twi- 
light of realities. And the love was 
gone! She swayed a little. And sud- 
denly from out of the shadows a man 
came toward her and stood beside her. 

“Oh, Oscar!” she exclaimed under 
her breath. 

He put out his hand 
that it was deadly cold. 

“IT got tired of waiting,” he said in 
a voice that was so dead and level that 


sweet, 


and she felt 
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she scarcely recognized it. 
a message, but I thought the servant 
might have forgotten and came along 
to Fenton’s room.. Is he in there?” 

“Yes.” She had the feeling that he 
was talking to gain time. The light 
from an overhead window fell on his 
half-averted face, and its tense white- 
ness startled her. “Is there anything 
wrong?” she asked. , 

“Nothing. I hardly expected to run 
across you like this. It startled me— 
that’s all. I was thinking of Fenton.” 

“T see!” She smiled with an uncon- 
trolled bitterness. “You were thinking 
of Fenton. I don’t count.” 

“T was thinking of you both.” 

“And you were trying to avoid me?” 

He turned his head and looked down 
at her with a somber eagerness. 

“No—you know that’s not true, 
Eileen, If I’ve been thinking of you 
both, it’s been for your sake. I want 
to help you over all this, but I can’t 


help you except through Fenton, can 
1?” 

“I suppose not. 
how you can help Fenton.” 
“There’s just one thing. 
goes wrong with his scheme—if the ad- 
miralty refuse it—then it’s time for a 


I don’t see even 


If anything 


friend to step in. I could make it pos- 
sible for him to prove what he says.” 

Each sentence seemed to have been 
jerked from him by an effort of the 
will that blinded him to everything else, 
for it was only when she spoke that he 
saw she was trembling and that tears 
stood in her angry eyes. 

“And so you are going the same 
way!” she said. “My father had to be 
ruined to satiate Fenton’s ambition— 
and now you are going to throw your- 
self into the breach. Is that to help 
me?” 

“If the invention is all Fenton be- 
lieves ” he began hoarsely. 

She interrupted him with an almost 
violent gesture. 

“Fenton! But do you believe in it? 


“T sent up . 
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Oscar, he has shown you something of 
his idea, You are his superior and you 
know enough to judge. Do you be- 
lieve in it?” 

His eyes sank before her insistent in- 
terrogation. 

“T—I don’t know.” 

“You don’t know? And yet you are 
prepared to sacrifice yourself as my 
father was sacrificed? Hasn’t enough 
been offered up to Fenton’s fetish? Is 
there going to be no end of it?” 

Her voice dropped. It had rung with 
a childish resentment, but the last words 
had come unsteadily, almost piteously. 
Oscar Delisle started like a man roughly 
awakened from a dream. He bent to- 
ward her. 

“You may be right,” he said rapidly. 
“I dare say you are. Now I come to 
think of it—what do I know? What 
should make me believe it? I wouldn’t 
believe in another man on such evi- 
dence. Friendship can go too far; it 
can become Quixotic—ridiculous. One 
must do what one can in one’s own 
way.” He seemed to be arguing, but 
not with her. She looked at him 
dazedly, and suddenly his hand rested 
on hers and held it. “I won’t do it, 
Eileen. I'll help you—I promise you.” 

The door at the far end of the cor- 
ridor opened and closed. The lawyer 
came slowly, with head bent, toward 
the stairs. Delisle drew himself up. 
The strained eagerness passed from 
his features, leaving him calm and even 
indifferent. 

“T’ll go along and have a look at 
Fenton,” he said casually. “See you 
later.” 

She made no answer. His complete 
change of tone bewildered her so that 
his words were lost, and she stood mo- 
tionless, looking after him, until the 
door of her husband’s room closed 
again. 


At the sound of Delisle’s entrance, 
Villiers, seated by the table with his 
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back turned, rose hastily and faced 
about with an involuntary movement 
that was almost defiant. Then, as he 
recognized his visitor, he laughed out 
with abrupt relief. 

“Sorry, old fellow. You jumped on 
me, rather. I wasn’t expecting you, 
and M 

“You might have been expecting the 
devil.” 

“Not as bad as that. I was expect- 
ing Eileen I didn’t want her to find 
me—well, like this. Sit down. It’s 
good to see you. You’re the only man 
I could bear to see just now.” 

“Are things as bad as all that?’ 

“They're as bad as they can be.” He 
was silent a moment, gazing down at 
the massed bundles of papers before 
him as if they absorbed his atention; 
in reality fighting for a semblance of 
indifference. “You know how it is,” 
he went on levelly. “There’s nothing 
left but a mass of debts. Sir Richard 
had no idea of money. He had always 
had more than he wanted, and I sup- 
pose he couldn’t understand—that the 
source of it all might fail. This last 
investment was reckless—the wildest 
madcap speculation imaginable is 

“You don’t know who induced him 
to enter into such a gamble?” 

Villiers looked up for an instant. 

“Some one who stood to gain by it,” 
he said bitterly. “But there’s no 
in looking around for some one to throw 
the blame at, is there? Though I must 
say that lawyer fellow seemed deuced 
curious about it all. What does it mat- 
ter? It won't help us now.” 

“No,” Delisle agreed quietly. He 
had not taken the proffered chair, but 
had gone over to the window, where 
he stood with his back turned. ‘What 
are you going to do?” 

“Throw up the navy and take to 
sheep farming or whatever is consid- 
ered the correct thing for—for men of 
my sort.” 

“There’s the aéroplane——” 


, 


use 


“That's all over. I heard this morn- 
ing. The experts have been into it— 
confound them!—and they beg to in- 
form me that they don’t think this and 
they don’t believe that and they can’t 
take it upon their souls to recommend 
the government to give me my chance.” 
He threw back his head with a move- 
ment that, for all the haggard lines 
that had drawn themselves about mouth 
and eyes, was still boyish in its vigor 
and defiance. ‘“‘Ten days ago I shouldn't 
have cared. If the government failed, 
Sir Richard was going to see me 
through. Now it’s done for—finished. 
And I tell you, Delisle, if I had a fight- 
ing chance, if one man who had the 
power to help me would believe in me 
to-day, I’d prove my faith to be jus- 
tified. I'd revolutionize warfare. I'd 
set my country strong and unassailable 
above all the world. But I’m lamed— 
tied hand and foot “i 

He broke off, his clenched fists 
pressed down upon the table, his reso- 
lute face gray with the effort to crush 
back the cry of passionate pain and 
bitterness. He did not look at Delisle, 
but Delisle turned like a man hypno- 
tized. 

“You believe all that,” he asked 
hoarsely, “in the face of an expert re- 
port?” 

“T know it!” 

There was a moment's silence again. 
Delisle had made an impulsive move- 
ment as if he would have spoken, but he 
drew back, and there was a scarcely per- 
ceptible hardening about his mouth 
which changed the character of his face. 

“I’m sorry, Fenton,” he said. “I 
would help you if I could. I’d be proud 
to be the man to give you your chance 
—but I can’t help you—not in that 
way.” 

“There is no other way. I’m not 
pleading for help—but there is no other 
way.” 

“Have you thought of your wife— 
Eileen ?” 
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“I don’t understand “i 

“You will in a minute, Fenton. You 
know my position. I’m well to do. I 
can afford some luxuries, but not all. 
I could afford to back you in this busi- 
ness, but if, after all, you failed, I 
couldn’t help either you or Eileen any 
more.” 

“Still I don’t see 

“Wait. I mean to help you. I knew 
Eileen before you met her—I’m your 
friend. I won’t let you go under, both 
for your sake—and for hers. I won't 
let you leave the navy. But I can’t 
risk anything. It’s your aéroplane and 
a risk—or certainty. I’ve chosen the 
certainty.” 

“Old fellow—I can’t accept help of 
that sort x 

“Not for her sake?” 

They looked at each other steadily. 

“You don’t believe in me,” Villiers 
answered. “That was the only help I 
could have taken.” 


” 


“And so—it’s Australia and sheep 
farming? Man, you can’t do it! Think 
of her—brought up as she has been— 
roughing it, suffering as only a gently 


nurtured woman can suffer. She is 
ill already. Don’t you see that?” 

Fenton lifted his heavy eyes to his 
friend’s face. 

“T see that something is wrong,” he 
said. ‘Perhaps it’s been there all along 
and I have not known it. I can’t tell. 
I only that Eileen has changed. 
She shrinks from me. For a moment 
to-day I thought—you'll think me mad 
—she seemed to hate me. It’s as if 
her father’s unreasoning distrust of me 
had crept into her blood. Delisle, you 
know her—perhaps better than I do. 
Can you explain—help?” 

Between question and answer there 
was the slightest pause. 

“T am offering you help.” 

“I know—I thank you. But it’s not 
that I’m thinking of now. I hadn't 
realized before Delisle, you don’t 
know what it means to love a woman 


see 
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as I love Eileen—as I have grown to 
love her in these last few days. I had 
counted my work and ambition above 
everything, and now I know, too late 
perhaps, that they were all valuable 
only for her sake. But she won’t un- 
derstand that—she sees in me only the 
ruthless egoist.”” He had begun to pace 
the room with quick, agitated steps, but 
now he stopped short, facing about res- 
olutely, doggedly. “I'll win her back,” 
he said between his teeth. “Please God, 
it’s not too late!” 

“In Australia it will be too late.” 
Abruptly Delisle took a step forward 
and laid a firm, almost compelling hand 
on the younger man’s shoulder. “Fen- 
ton, she'll eat her heart out in grief 
and bitterness. She’s only a child. 
Take all I have to offer—for her sake. 
She need never know. Take her, as 
you promised, abroad. Afterward— 
we'll talk things over again.” 

“T can’t!” 

“Then, after all, she’s second best 
to your pride,” was the bitter comment. 

Fenton swung around. 

“That’s not true. But I want to win 
my wife with my own strength. If 
she knew ¢ 

“She won't know—I give you my 
word of honor.” He paused, watching 
the white, drawn features with an eager 
intentness. ‘Fenton, it’s because I un- 
derstand that I offer—this chance. You 
said that I didn’t know what it is to 
love as you love. Well, I do know. 
I know what it is to care above friend- 
ship and above honor. Does that com- 
fort you?” 

Villiers laughed shortly. 

“You? I didn’t think that was pos- 
sible. Am I to congratulate?” 

“Not yet.” 

“That means soon. 
get your way, Oscar.” 

“T wonder. Let me have it now, at 
any rate—for Eileen’s sake.” 

There was a long moment of hesita- 
tion. Delisle’s hand was outstretched. 


You'll always 
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He was smiling frankly, but his eyes 
remained watchful, strainingly intent. 
They darkened for a moment, as if 
with pain, as his hand was taken. 

“For Eileen’s sake, then,” Fenton 
said quietly, “and because you are my 
friend.” 

Delisle’s hand dropped limply to his 
side. 


CHAPTER V. 


“The man who doesn’t give luck her 
chance deserves never to know her.” 

The words came to Fenton from over 
the low bank of flowers that divided 
the hotel conservatory, and involun- 
tarily he glanced in the direction of the 
speaker. An elderly man, whose some- 
what haggard features were half hid- 
den by a heavy beard, had stopped a 
moment to light his cigar, and it was 
between puffs that he had addressed 
his remark to his companion. The lat- 
ter, obviously considerably his junior, 
nodded, and something about the white, 
masklike face held Fenton’s attention. 
He had a vague consciousness that he 
had seen it somewhere before, but as 
he grappled with the recollection, it 
slipped from him, leaving his memory 
blank. 

“There’s bad luck and good luck,” the 
man rejoined carelessly. “The coward 
naturally shrinks from an 
choice. But, as you say, the brave man 
takes his chance. Heroes are born 
gamblers.” 

They passed on. For a moment Fen- 
ton stood irresolute, turning the snatch 
of conversation over in his brain. It 
seemed to him that the words had had 
their special significance. Luck! In his 
cast-iron life of work and duty luck 
had played no part, but here in this 
place it predominated like some god 
over the green tables where men staked 
sometimes life and rarely less than 
honor. It touched his elbow at every 
turn, reminding him of its presence 


error in 


and of endless possibilities. .It came 
to him’on the low, sensuous music, a 
throbbing, feverish pulse of restless 
emotion. 

Impatiently he turned away. He had 
heard voices, and he was in no mood 
to meet either friend or stranger. The 
last weeks had dealt badly with him. 
The stubborn resolve with which he 
had set out had weakened with the 
consciousness of failure. For the bar- 
rier between Eileen and him had 
grown. She shrank from him, and they 
had gone from reserve to reserve till 
they had reached that impasse where 
explanation becomes impossible. He 
had lost her—how or why he could not 
tell; but with the knowledge of that 
loss had come the bitter knowledge of 
his need. 

With compressed lips he turned and 
stepped out into the dimly lit alcove 
that led into the gardens. There he 
hesitated, and, caught by a familiar 
sound, glanced back. Eileen was com- 
ing toward him. He stood in the 
shadow. She did not see him, though 
her eyes were fixed in his direction. 
They were wide open and full of a won- 
dering pain that gave the sweet, once 
vivacious face a look of pathetic wist- 
fulness. Delisle walked at her side, his 
head bent. It was his voice that Fen- 
ton had heard. 

“We may be 
ment,” he said. 

She stood still at that, and Fenton 
saw how her hand tightened on her 
fragile ivory fan. 

“Both of you?” she asked. 

“Yes—both of us. There are ru- 
mors of a grave kind and if war broke 
out—well, there would be not a mo- 
ment to lose.” 

“So that this may be our last even- 
ing?” 

“Together—yes!” 

The pause that followed seemed an 
eternity to the man standing in the 
shadows. He had not moved. He was 


recalled at any ~ mo- 
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not conscious of listening; he felt that 
he was being held up by a relentless 
destiny to witness the lifting of a cur- 
tain from something incredible. De- 
lisle had looked up and his face was 
white and almost expressionless. 

“You have been happy here?” he 
asked quietly. 

“No—not happy, Oscar.” 

“T had hoped « 

“You know that I have not.” And 
suddenly she held out her hands with 
a gesture of helpless appeal. “Oscar, 
I'm in the dark. I feel as if everything 
were unreal, untrue. A few weeks ago 
I was happy—I had everything. I had 
my husband—lI loved him and believed 
in him. And then came that night, and 
I knew what he had done—and per- 
haps I could have forgiven him, but 
he lied to me, and since then : 

“Surely he has done his best,” 
interrupted sharply. “He 


De- 


lisle has 


brought you here, as he promised. He 
gives you everything you wish ‘s 
“Does he?” 
The question fell with an icy signifi- 
cance into the midst of the man’s im- 
pulsive protest. 


“Does he?” she repeated. 


“FEileen—what is it? What are you 
asking ?” 


“T am asking for the truth,” > re- 


lignity that 
“My father is ruined 
husband had nothing. Yet we 
come here and nothing has changed in 
our lives. Who has done this for us?” 
There was no answer. - Fenton Vil- 
liers involuntarily threw back his head. 
He was looking at his friend—waiting. 
Delisle did not speak or move. But 
the look of strained suspense was gone. 
There was something like smotl.ered 
relief—almost triumph—in 


new 
My 


have 


turned, with a 


to her. 


his resolute 
silence 
“Why did 


pleaded brokenly. 


you do it, Oscar?” she 


And still he did not speak. He smiled 


- 
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down at her. with a wistfulness and a 
self-mockery that were like a light 
thrown into darkness. Fenton did not 
hear the low cry of distress that broke 
from his wife’s lips. He had already 
turned and slipped out into the gar- 
dens. 

In the distance the Casino shone like 
a white, luxurious pearl set in a som- 
ber sapphire. Fenton walked steadily, 
and without haste. There was nothing 
about him to attract attention, yet as 
he passed through the doorway that 
led into the first of the brilliant gam- 
bling dens, an attendant glanced at him 
with the keenness of recognition. The 
expression, if not the face, was familiar 
enough. 

A crowd three deep clustered around 
the first green table. Fenton waited 
patiently for his place. It was very 
quiet all around him. The only sound 
was the level call of the croupier and 
then the subdued whir of the roulette 
and the magic, mocking jangle of money 
swept like a golden torrent from the 
fateful squares. On-the other side of 
the table the elderly man with the pale, 
emaciated features -watched the changes 
of fortune with calm interest. He was 
not playing, but once, at a peculiar run 
of luck, he smiled, and, looking up, 
met Fenton’s eyes. The smile lingered 
as if in recognition. 

‘The I 
chance 

To Fenton the words had been spoken 
aloud. A well-dressed woman in front 
of him turned with a shrug of her bare 
shoulders and a little gust of hysterical 
laughter. Under the rouge her face 
looked old and gray. 

“You can have my place and my 
luck!” she said. 

Fenton bowed and let her pass. He 
had in his hand a sheaf of paper money 
which he threw down carelessly with- 
out counting it. In the interval of 
waiting, his eyes traveled across the 
table to the man opposite and encoun- 


man who doesn’t give luck her 


deserves never to know her.” 
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tered the same half-amused, half-kindly 
scrutiny. The whirring, the faint stir 
on either hand, reminded him that luck 
had again spoken. He looked down and 
saw that the green square was empty. 
For a moment he did not move, then 
he turned, and, as quietly and unob- 
trusively as he had come, traversed the 
great room to the exit. 

“May I speak with you a moment?” 

Villiers, standing on the first of the 
broad steps that led down to the dusky 
garden, glanced back without surprise. 
It seemed to him, in his overstrained 
state, that’ he knew this man and that 
their meeting here had long been in- 
evitable. 

“With pleasure. 
I can do for you?” 

“You would favor me with the per- 
mission to walk with you back to your 
hotel.” 

“I am not returning to my hotel— 
just yet.” 

“May I at least go with you as far 
as you are going?” 

“Part of the way at least,’ Fenton 
returned, with grim amusement. 

“I thank you.” For a moment he 
was silent. “Might I take your arm?” 
he asked then. “I am an old man and 
not strong. Walking is, in fact, forbid- 
den me.” 

“In which case, would it not be wiser 


Is there anything 


for you to return?” 

“No, I am interested, and to be in- 
terested is to be young again. I am 
interested in you, Mr. Villiers.” He 
waited a moment as if giving his com- 
panion an opportunity to speak, and then 
added thoughtfully, “That was a big 
bid for fortune. Two hundred pounds 
on one figure—that alone is unusual.” 

“T gave luck her chance,” Fenton re- 
turned in the same careless tone, “and 
she turned me down.” 

“And now you are going to blow your 
brains out.” 
Fenton stopped short. 








“How did you know that?” 

“T knew it as well as the plain-clothes 
detective who watched You come down 
the stairs and is now making all the 
preparations necessary to smoothing the 
affair over prettily. And all for two 
hundred pounds, Mr. Villiers? Is life 
so cheap?” 

“No.” Fenton walked on again stead- 
ily. “It is worth other things—which 
I have also lost.” 

“Ah, yes—friendship, our faith in 
ourselves and in some one dear to 
us I understand. And if that 
two hundred pounds had come back to 
you trebled ?” 

“IT would have paid my debt.” 

“A debt of honor?” 

“Yeo.” 

“And afverward ?” 

“It would have been the same.” 

The elder man was silent. They had 
reached a narrow balustrade that over- 
looked the sea, and there, as if by mu- 
tual consent, they stopped, facing each 
other. A curious luminousness that 
seemed to rise like a mist from the still 
water lit up the sharply chiseled fea- 
tures of the stranger, and again.a swift 
sense of recognition vibrated amidst 
Fenton’s memories. 

“Mr. Villiers,” the elder man began 
quietly, “I followed you to-night be- 
cause I know you and enough of you to 
wish to save you. I do not know, it is 
true, exactly what disaster has driven 
you finally to madness, but I tell you 
that it is not too late to turn back, to 
turn that disaster into triumph. You 
smile. You are very young, Mr. Vil- 
liers. Is it a friend who has failed 
you? There are other and _ better 
friends waiting you. Is it a woman’s 
love you have lost? It can be won 
back. There is nothing that can’t be 
won back by success. You still smile. 
You think me a‘crazy old man. Would 
it make you think more seriously of 
what I say if I told you that I was the 

































verdict on your invention ?” 

He was silent again, his sunken eyes 
shining with a curious brilliancy, and 
then, as Fenton did not move, -he went 
on, with a restrained, yet passionate in- 
sistence : 

“I was the only one against a dozen, 
Mr. Villiers. But I believed in you. I 
saw what the others could got see—the 
endless possibilities of your discovery. 
I followed you here. I am not a rich 
man, but I mean to back you with every 
penny I possess. Will you live for it?” 

“It is too late.” 

“You don’t care? Mr. Villiers, you 
are an Englishman. The hour of your 
country’s danger is at hand. Is it noth- 
ing to you that you could add a great 
wall to her defenses? Have you 
thought of that?” 

“IT am thinking,” came the rough 
answer. 

The man came closer. He laid a 
hand on Fenton’s arm, and his voice 
sank to a persuasive gentleness. 

“And you will be great—and_ rich, 
Mr. Villiers. You will pay your debt 
of honor—you will win back all you 
have lost. 1s that nothing to you?” 

“My God—who are you?” 

“A friend—an Englishman like your- 
self, with the same hope, the same en- 
thusiasm. There is my card. I have 
a villa here on the outskirts. Come to 
me to-morrow night. We will draw up 
our plans together. In a few months 
the government shall see with its own 
eyes. Will you live for that, Mr. Vil- 
liers ?” 

The younger man drew himself up- 
right. His clenched hands rested on 
the balustrade, and his eyes were fixed 
intently seaward, as on some new-risen 
vision of the future. 

“If there were any hope of that—— 
he muttered. 

“There is hope. Will you come?” 
Villiers nodded silently. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


“Eileen, are you ready?” 

She did not answer for a moment. 
She was standing before the mirror, 
staring at her own radiant reflection, 
but with unseeing eyes. And then, a¥ 
the question was repeated, she started 
as if she had heard it for the first time. 

“Yes—in a minute. Wait for me.” 

“As long as you like. But the co- 
tillion has begun. I ran up to find 
you f 

She did not listen for the end of the 
sentence. She crossed the room with 
quick, nervous steps to the inner door 
and knocked. In the interval of wait- 
ing she leaned back against the wall in 
an attitude that seemed almost studied. 
Her head was thrown back, her eyes 
wide open and steady. But for the 
faint quivering of the fine nostrils, there 
would have been nothing to soften the 
cold insolence of her expression. As 
the door opened in answer to her ap- 
peal, she caught her breath inaudibly, 
but the man who stood on the threshold _ 
saw nothing but her eyes. 

“Do you want me? he asked briefly. 

“T—I wanted to know if you were 
ready. The cotillion has begun.” 

“I’m sorry. I can’t come with you 





to-night.” 

“Why not?” 

“T have an appointment.” His tone 
was as cold and more measured than 
her own. He went back into his room 
and picked up overcoat and hat. “I 
may be late,” he added. “If any news 
should come from home, ask Oscar to 
send it on to me at the address on this 
card. Good night. I hope~-you will 
enjoy yourself.” 

“Fenton!” 

He had opened the door for her with 
an icy courtesy, but at the sudden, im- 
pulsive exclamation he turned and 
glanced at her questioningly. 

“Well ?” 
“Fenton—it may be one of our last 
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We—we were to have had the 


” 


nights. 
first waltz together: 

“Oscar will take my place. Oscar 
dances excellently, and his step suits 
yours better than mine. Hadn’t you 
better go? I think he is waiting for 
you,” 

His tone was still hard, but a dull 
wave of emotion had surged up beneath 
his unnatural pallor. And suddenly her 
defiance dropped from her. She came 
to him, and clung to him with a kind of 
childish fear. 

“Fenton, don’t go! I have a strange 
feeling: I’m afraid of something— 
I don’t know what. But if you leave 
me to-night, I know it will end badly— 
for us both. Don’t think me foolish. 
I’m afraid A 

“Of what?” 

“Of losing—you.” 

He smiled bitterly. 

“Would that matter ?” 

“Fenton—there is—there has been a 
barrier between us. Perhaps I have 
been unjust, distrustful—but I’m your 
wife. If you told me everything—ex- 
plained—I would ¢ry to understand 
We could start again 7 

“There is nothing you do not know 
already,” he interrupted quietly. ‘“There 
is only one thing you do not know, per- 
haps—that I have done my best.” 

Her hands dropped to her sides with 
a motion of utter weariness. “Then it’s 
no good. After to-night—i: will be too 
late.” 

He made no answer, and she passed 
out in front of him without a glance. 
He did not follow her. The impulse 
to take her in his arms and win her back 
by the sheer force of his love had al- 
most shaken his resolve. But it was 
not that way that he meant to regain 
his place. There was a debt to be paid 
first, an independence to be regained, 
the freedom to fight with his own un- 
aided strength. And then it would be 
man against man—clean weapons 


against the soiled armory of a disloyal 
friend. 

He switched off the light in the room 
behind him and waited. Hurried foot- 
steps sounded in the corridor, and by 
the shaded light at the far end, Villiers 
recognized the newcomer’s slight, up- 
right figure. He closed the door and 
faced him deliberately. 

“Is that you, Fenton?” 

“Yes.” 

“IT want to speak to you a moment. 
Your wife has just given me this card. 
I want to ask you—do you know the 
man?” 

“Mr. Corodo? I met him last night. 
Why do you ask?” 

“T—I know the name. 
to warn you 

“Against whom—or what?” 

Delisle was silent. The rigid atti- 


I felt I ought 


tude of the man before him seemed to 
divert his attention, arresting his un- 
easy excitement and driving it into a 


new channel. 

“Is anything wrong, Fenton?” he de- 
manded sharply. 

“Why do you ask?” 

“Your manner is peculiar—has been 
peculiar. I don’t know what to make 
of it. If I were not your friend 23 

“You are not my friend.” 

“Villiers—in Heaven’s name—what 
do you mean?” 

“What I shall be glad to say to you 
—now, before there is fear of worse 
misunderstanding. We were friends. 
But it happens that we love the same 
woman, and that woman is my wife. 
At that point friendship ceases.” 

They confronted each other in the 
dim light, their faces set in the mask 
of self-control -that men of their race 
and calling can assume in moments of 
greatest crisis. There was nothing in 
their attitude to betray them. Even 
when Delisle spoke, it was levelly, with- 
out apparent emotion. 

“You are mistaken. I swear it to 
you. Have I done anything to suggest 
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disloyalty? I am your friend—I have 
been Eijleen’s since her childhood. In 
your bad hour I stood by you for both 
your sakes—I am doing so now. What 
more do you ask of me?” 

“I’m not going to ask mdére of you. 
I’m going to pay you back, pound for 
pound, shilling for shilling. And when 
I’ve cleared my debt, I'll fight you, De- 
lisle. I'll fight you for my wife’s love, 
and I'll win.” 

“You're beside 
What have I done?” 

“You broke faith with me. 
Eileen’s sake, we made a bargain be- 
tween us. I sold my independence, my 
pride, to you. It was foolish—dis- 
honest, if you like—but Heaven knows 
I would rather have worked with a 
navvy’s pick-ax. It was for Eileen’s 
sake—you know that. She was never 


yourself, Fenton! 


For 


to know, and one day—I had still faich 
in myself—I meant to clear my debt. 
But the temptation was too much for 


didn’t even give me my 


you. You 
clear myself—you _ be- 


chance’ to 
trayed me.” 

“How do you know?” 

“T spied—if you like. But does that 
matter? Isn’t your question sufficient 
answer ?” 

Both were silent again. This was 
the parting of the ways. The old, tried 
friendship, with all its boyish mem- 
ories and later ties of had 
snapped, as completely wrecked as a 
ship cast up with savage force against 
merciless and treacherous rocks. And 
for the moment the sheer tragedy of 
the thing held back the inevitable flood 
of hatred. Then Delisle drew him- 
self up. 

“As you 
answer,” he said. 
trayal, if you like. 
the truth.” 

“You love my wife.” 

“Yo.” 

“Then there is no more to be said.” 

“Is that a declaration of war?” 


manhood, 


say—that was sufficient 
“You can call it be- 
I told no more than 


* ‘tween 
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“Yes.” 

“Take care what you are doing, Fen- 
ton. You were, at least, my friend. I 
have not meant to act disloyally. I’m 
afraid of myself—if you tempt me 

“Are you asking me to defend you 
against yourself?” was the faintly con- 
temptuous answer. 

The momentary thrill of emotion 
faded from Delisle’s voice. He laughed 
a little. 

“No, I can look after myself, thank 
you. And I accept your challenge. 
Good night.” 

“Good night. By the way, you came 
to warn me—or was that only your 
method of finding out if I had really 
gone?” 

The taunt brought no answering sign 
to Delisle’s composed features. He 
glanced carelessly at the card which he 
still held. 

“I came to warn you that we may be 
recalled at any moment,” he said. 

“TI know that. I will leaye instruc- 
tions with the manager. I'll be back 
in a few hours. In any case—Eileen 
and I return to England to-morrow.” 

He passed on, and Delisle made no 
effort to detain him. He was still 
twisting the narrow visiting card be- 
his fingers when he rejoined 
Eileen Villiers in the hotel ballroom. 
He met her eager, silent query with a 
gravity that frightened her. 

“He has gone,” he said» “I did my 
best, but he wouldn't listen to me. It 
was an engagement that couldn’t be put 
off—that was what he said.” 

“With whom? He has no friends 
here—or I should have known.” 

He handed ‘er the card silently. 
She read it, and slowly, as if hypno- 
tized, her eyes lifted and met his. 

“Jabez Corodo,” she said under her 
breath. “Who is the man? Do you 
know him?” 

“T know of him.” 

“Oscar—what do you know ?” 
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He looked at her steadily, pityingly, 
with a great tenderness. 

“Sooner or later you will have to 
know, too,” he said. “Jabez Corodo 
helped to ruin your father, Eileen.” 

He watched her keenly. She swayed 
a little and then laughed suddenly, 
and, as the band broke into a swinging 
waltz, almost flung herself into his 
arms, 

“Let’s dance, Oscar!” she gasped. 
“Let’s dance—dance all night. I don’t 
want to think. Promise me Don’t 
let me think, Oscar!” 

“I promise you!” he whispered back 
to her. 


CHAPTER VII. 


There were thirty men at table. Of 
various ages, of various nationalities, 
they yet harmonized perfectly with one 
another and ‘with their surroundings. 
They were essentially men of the world. 


There was not one who did not wear 
his evening clothes with the ease of 
custom, and the persistent stream of 
conversation, now in one language, now 
in another, never rising above a cour- 
teous level, bore the stamp of world 
travel and cultured acquaintance with 
every phase of life. 

Villiers sat at his host’s right hand. 
From his position he could see straight 
down the rose-tinted dining room to 
the open window, beyond which the 
Mediterranean ‘shimmered in peaceful 
moonlight. The table was scattered 
with red roses, and their perfume had 
grown heavy, almost overpowering, in 
the dead atmosphere. Villiers picked 
up One of the blossoms and.smelled it 
luxuriously. 

“We do not grow such flowers in 
England,” he said lightly. “It is in- 
toxicating. I can imagine myself com- 
mitting any folly with this near me. 
Are these your special product?” 

Corodo smiled. 

“They have been specially procured 


in your honor,” he said, with a little 
bow that was not quite English in its 
courteous formality. “They are, as you 
suggest, rare. My young friend, here, 
is past master in the art of cultivating 
such specimens. It is to him your com- 
pliments are due.” 

Villiers glanced across the table at 
his vis-a-vis. The white, passionless 
face smiled back at him, and for-a mo- 
ment Villiers hesitated, uncomfortably 
touched by the old, intangible recollec- 
tion. 

“Surely we have met before,” he said 
abruptly. 

“I think not.” The smile had not 
changed, and yet an indescribable cyn- 
icism had been added to its persistency. 
“At least, I have not met you, Mr, Vil- 
liers. A passing resemblance, per- 
haps?” 

“Possibly. Yes, I remember now. 
It was a man I met in England—a 
Frenchman. I am glad it is no more 
than a resemblance, for I can remember 
that he spoiled my evening.” 

“Indeed! Might his unfortunate 
double know how?” 

“Permit’ me to fill your glass 

Villiers made a gesture of protest, 
but his host persisted with kindly ear- 
nestness. 

“You must try this. It is my very 
best as rare as the roses. l am anx- 
ious for your opinion. You English 
a clever palate. Is it not ex- 


” 


have 
cellent ?” 

Villiers sipped curiously at the fiery 
liquid. The bouquet was unusual— 
fragrant and yet touched with bit- 
terness. It seemed to go straight to 
the senses, soothing, and yet paralyzing. 
For an instant the words, “you Eng- 
lish,” had caught his attention, but now 
they slipped from him into oblivion. 

“Tt is wonderful. It might have been 
brewed in a witch’s kitchen—or did the 
vine grow in the same soil as the 
roses?” 

“They were at least near neighbors.” 
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The white-faced man leaned across 
the table. “And my double?” he asked. 

Villiers laughed at his pertinacity, 
and the sound startled him. It rang 
curiously loud in his own ears. 

“We quarreled over a matter of opin- 
ion,” he said. “My Frenchman in- 
sisted that patriotism was a mere ques- 
tion of pounds, shillings, and pence. As 
an ill-paid English lieutenant, I felt I 
had a right to dispute the statement. 
As usual, neither convinced the other, 
and I, at least, was seriously irritated.” 

“And with reason. And_ yet’— 
Corodo leaned back with an air of im- 
partiality—‘‘what is patriotism? Little 
more than vainglory, an egoist’s belief 
in the greatness of his country because 
he was born in it. Can we not con- 
ceive greater things?” 

“For my part—lI can’t.” 

“You can’t, for instance, conceive 
yourself changing your allegiance?” 

“No.” 

“Not even were you discarded and 
dishonored by your own race?” 

Villiers shook his head. A challeng- 
ing retort had risen to his lips, but his 
tongue felt strangely heavy, and a kind 
of indifference had come over him. Yet 
the question had been grave, almost 
ominous. 

“No,” he said. 


absurdity.” 


“T can’t—conceive an 


smiled. At that moment a 
servant had entered and laid a 
letter quietly at his master’s 
Corodo glanced at it and slipped it into 
his pocket. 

“A business letter,” he said lightly. 
“It will keep. I do not attend to busi- 
ness on a night like this.” He caught 
Villiers’ involuntary glance, and the 
kindly amusement in his deep-set eyes 
brightened. different, Mr. 
Villiers. If I may, I will keep you a 
little later. After my other guests are 
gone, we will go into matters finally 
to-night. In the meantime, may If pro- 
pose a couple of toasts? In the first 


Lore yet ) 
sealed 


elbow. 


“Ours is 
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place, in honor of him whose birthday 
we celebrate to-night—iny son!’ 

The thirty glasses were raised in si- 
lence. Villiers glanced heavily from 
face to face. He was conscious of 
having asked a question, though he had 
not heard his own voice. The answer 
came back clearly: 

“No, my son is not here—he is never 
here. But I like to celebrate him none 
the less. And now, gentlemen, for my 
second toast! To the luck of the great 
monoplane and to its inventor!” 

Again the silent, almost mechanical 
acceptance of the toast. Villiers rose 
to his feet. The thirty pairs of 
were on him, fixed in unsmiling, critical 
curiosity. And suddenly a swift real- 
ization pierced the cloud of apathy that 
was closing down upon him. He was 
alone—intensely alone. There was 
danger in the air—a silent, watchful 
antagonism. He had the feeling of hav- 
ing been trapped, smothered under a 


Ve 
yes 


weight of stifling vapors—forced to the 
brink of a precipice which was yet hid- 


den from him. He fought desperately, 
and in the helpless groanings of his 
mind he caught hold of a supreme, 
dominating thought. He raised his 
glass high above his head. 

“To my country!” he 
England!” 

He drank the wine to the dregs. He 
not there had 
been a response. From a long way off 
he heard the soft clink of a broken 
glass and a sudden roar. It was as if 
the sea under the moonlight had risen 
suddenly and poured in upon them, 
swallowing up in a smooth-flowing, dull 
immensity all sound, all light, all con- 
sciousness 


said. 


did not know whether ot 


He awoke suddenly. Something 
sharp had cut through the opaque dark- 
ness that hugged him about, and 
through the widening breach a thin, 
sickly twilight crept in, carrying a bur- 
den of incoherent recollection. .He sat 
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up. His limbs hurt him. He had the 
sensation of being incased in heavy ar- 
mor that hindered every movement. 
But his mind was clear enough. It was 
still the red dining room, but the lights 
had gone out, and with them had gone 
the brilliancy of the night scene. A 
dull, flat grayness lingeréd. over the 
empty table, and the early-morning air 
that drifted in through the open win- 
dow seemed tinged with a. stale, 
nauseating perfume. Corodo stood 
with his shoulders against the casement, 
his arms -folded, his gaze fixed on the 
sea. He was still in evening dress, and 
in the half light his face looked ashy 
with fatigue and suffering. As Vil- 
liers moved, he turned his head. 

“Well?” he said. “Are you better 
now ?” 

“Have I been ill?” 

“You have been unconscious. No, 
don’t get up. There is time enough. 


You can do nothing, at this hour. It 


better to recover yourself 
There’s some brandy at your 


will be 
slowly. 
elbow.” 

Villiers put his hand vaguely to his 
forehead. 

“T don’t understand,” he muttered. 
“T have never fainted in my life. When 
was it? Hours ago, and I haven’t the 
faintest recollection ” He looked 
up into his host’s face with a sudden 
concentration. “What happened?” he 
demanded. 

For a moment the elder man did not 
answer. He studied Villiers intently, 
probingly. Then he made a quick 
movement, as if dismissing every sub- 
terfuge. 

“You were drugged, Mr. Villiers.” 

“Drugged! By whom?” 

“By me.” 

“For what purpose?” 

“That I will explain. Sit down. No 
harm will come to you. I drugged you, 
Mr. Villiers, because I wished you to 
be here this morning, and I could not 
have kept you by any other means. It 


was a case of needs must. But now I 
will not keep you long. I will be very 
frank with you. I told you that I be- 
lieved in you and in your future, and I 
am prepared to back my belief. I 
promise you that in a few months’ time 
you and I will be rich men. That is 
my side of the bargain.” 

“And mine?” 

“You will give your.invention into 
my hands.” 

“For what purpose?” 

“For sale.” 

“And to whom?” 

“To the German government.” 

Villiers leaped to his feet. The 
weakness had dropped from him like 
an encumbering cloak, and he stood 
erect, conscious of nothing in that first 
movement but a savage contempt. 

“You must be mad, Mr. Corodo! 
Whoever has maneuvered this scheme 
counted without me. I am an English 
officer i 

“You are not that any more.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“You will be able to answer your own 
question if I ask you another. What 
is the fate of a man who deserts his 
ship in the face of the enemy?” 

“He is shot—at ‘best driymmed 
out e 

“You have spoken your own sen- 
tence, Mr. Villiers.” 

Villiers laughed almost gayly. 

“You are certainly mad, Mr. Corodo. 
Have I deserted my ship?” 

“It would seem so.” He pushed a 
slip of paper across the table. “That 
may enlighten you. You see, it is from 
your war office—instant recall. It came 
on the night of my little dinner. I in- 
tercepted it, and returned a message to 
your hotel, saying you would catch up 
with that night’s train at Paris. I was 
even thoughtful enough to add instruc- 
tions for your wife. Mr. Villiers, that 
was two nights ago. And last night 
war was declared.” 
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A cry of half-incredulous fury burst 
from Fenton’s lips. Corodo went on 
quietly, almost regretfully: 

“IT am sorry to have hurt you. I 
have my profession, as you have yours. 
In another form I have suffered your 
fate. You are in the position I 
described to you last night—that of a 
man ‘discarded by his own country. To 
your own people you are dead—as I 
am. But there is another life open to 
us both. Accept it—make the best of 
it ” He threw up his hands in an 
instinctive movement of self-defense. 
“Stand back, Mr. Villiers. It is useless 
—too late. The ports are closed—there 
is no turning back 

He barred the way, half threatening, 
half persuasive. Villiers sprang at him. 
In that moment he was scarcely human, 
A savage beast of thé forests, trapped 
and goaded into madness, could not 
have flung itself upon its pursuers with 
a more reckless fury. In Villiers’ ears 
sounded the call to arms that had come 
too late, the appeal of his country, 
wrestling in a death grip with her 
enemy. And he had failed—had been 
shut out forever from his heritage. 

It was over in a minute, and he 
struggled to his feet. But Corodo did 
not move. He lay quite still, with his 
face turned to the rising sun. There 
was no trace of injury on him, but for 
all that, he did not move or speak. His 
eyes, wide open, were fixed in a blank, 
unflinching stare. Villiers shrank back. 
Yet above his instinctive dread of this 
still figure there rose a stronger instinct. 
He must get back at all costs before it 
was too late. 

Footsteps sounded overhead and 
came on swiftly. He heard them on 
the stairs, and in an instant he had 
reached the door and turned the key. 
There remained the’ window—open— 
and a mad drop of twenty feet. But 
beyond that lay the cliffs and the sea, 
and a last chance of freedom and atone- 
ment. 


VICTOPY 
CHAPTER VIII. 


Eileen Villiers sat at her window, 
looking out over the dreary square. It 
was summer, but even with the trees 
in full leaf, there was an atmosphere of 
weariness _and_ hopelessness in the 
prospect before her. It was as if the 
drab respectability that hid jin the 
blank-faced houses had crept out of the 
windows and infested even the gardens 
with a withered despair. She glanced 
back over her shoulder and saw the 
same veiled misery printed on the worn 
plush furniture, on the faded, ugly pic- 
tures of another generation, on faded, 
ugly walls. 

Sir Richard sat by the fireside. The 
grate was empty, but that did not mat- 
ter to him. Day after day he took his 
place there, and stared into the blank- 
ness, as if for him it were peopled with 
visions, and muttered to himself. Very 
often it was a mere name uttered in a 
tone of curious brooding, and with a 
look of pathetic helplessness. It was a 
living death. 

In the neighboring 
wailed. 

The sound aroused Eileen from her 
self-absorption. She looked up at the 
man who stood quietly beside her. 

“He often cries,’ she said, almost in 
apology. “It’s the heat and the close- 
ness. He’s not strong. A little six- 
months’-old baby can’t bear much.” 

“Least of all this.” He stood very 
erect, his handsome face turned to the 
light. ‘Make an end, Eileen. I’ve been 
patient. If it were only myself, I would 
go on being patient forever. But it’s 
hard to see you suffer. You weren't 
made for suffering, dear. You can’t 
stand it.” 

“Are you sure? Perhaps things have 
changed; perhaps I’ve learned some- 
thing—even the art of suffering—in 
these months.” She smiled wearily. “I 
was a child then, Oscar, but now that I 
have my son, I have grown up.” 


room a child 
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“And is it easier to suffer when one 
is grown up?” he asked gently. 

“It’s harder—only one learns to un- 
derstand—that other people suffer— 
and have suffered.” 

Something like a frown gathered be- 
tween his straight brows. It passed, 
so that she did not see it, and he laid 
his hané on hers. 

“Then perhaps you understand that I 
am suffering, Eileen.” 

“T can’t think of you to-day, Oscar.” 

“Why not, dear? You promised me 
that to-day you would try. I’ve been 
patient. It has not always been easy.” 

She rose restlessly. 

“I know—you've been very good. 
But it is to-day a year that it all hap- 
pened. Oscar—I feel haunted—I 
scarcely know by what—but I am 
afraid. I was a child then, quick and 
passionate in my judgment. If I have 
been unjust! I can’t forget his last 
words—‘I “have done my best’—and he 
died bravely at his post.” She turned 
to the man beside her and looked at 
him, her eyes full of an intense appeal. 
“Oscar, as his friend and mine, I trust 
you, and I trust you now to answer 
me honestly. If I misjudged my hus- 
band or if I, in my bitterness, hindered 
him or made things harder for him, 
then I should what to say 
to you.” 

His met 
then his glance shifted to the parched, 
stifling square, on which a drab dusk 
had begun to descend. 

“What would you say then, Eileen?” 

“That there was an insurmountable 
barrier between us. The knowledge 
that we had both failed him would 
stand- between us all our lives. On 
your honor—as his friend—did I wrong 
him, Oscar?” 

“No,” he answered. 

3etween her question and his answer 
the pause had been scarcely longer 
than the drawing of a breath, but after- 
ward the silence lingered. The fever- 


know 


eyes hers for an instant, 


ish flood of color that had risen to her 
cheeks receded slowly, leaving her very 
pale, for 
looking. 
In the next room the child cried out 
again—a piteous exclamation of pain 


that moment almost old 


and weariness. 

Delisle glanced at the woman beside 
him. Then, quietly, he took her hand 
and led her from the window to the 
open door. There was very little else 
in the poor room but the cradle. He 
led her to it and stood beside her. 
Then, as the child cried again, she 
moved a little to bend over it, and there- 
after it chanced that the cradle was 
between them. 

“Poor little 
gently. 

He, too, bent down, and their hands 
touched. She drew back, and he saw 
something come into her face that he 
had not seen before. 

“T love my son,” she said. “And I 
have just begun to understand that I 
love him—for Fenton’s sake. The 
knowledge has come to me very slowly. 
I believe I love my husband. I believe 
that if he lived—and though every 
wrong I thought of him were true—I 
should go to him and stand by him. 
That’s what I must tell you. Knowing 
that—do you still want me?” 


fellow!” Delisle said 


He stood silent for an’ instant, still 
with bowed head, the child’s tiny, help- 
less hand held gently in his. 

Veg 
you more. 
will make you forget 

“And if that were impossible?” 

“Even then.” He drew himself up, 
facing her with a resolution that was 
defiant and almost antagonistic. “If 
you love Fenton, you will give his son 
a chance in life,” he added. “I was 
Fenton’s friend. Can you trust me?” 

“T do trust you. But if I told you 
that—that I was selling myself for Fen- 
sake 7 


he said doggedly. “I want 
I will make you happy—I 


ton’s 
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“I'd sell my soul for you,” he stam- 
mered_ back. 

She shrank from that first betrayal 
of unbridled passion, and in an instant 
he had regained his self-control. 

“Forgive me. I have been sorely 
tried, Eileen. Remember, I love you. 
To wait is easy, but to stand by help- 
less and see you suffer is unbearable. 
Trust me!” 

Silently she gave him her hand, but 
it felt heavy, lifeless. 

“T have trusted you already,” she 
said at last, “for I have accepted your 
judgment on the man I love.” 

He kissed the hand he still held 
gently, with a restraint that touched 
her. Tears gathered in her eyes and 
she turned away, so that when he drew 
himself upright again, she did not look 
into his face. 

The dusk had deepened to -twilight 
when he left her. Lights had sprung 


up, marking the square through the 
branches of the trees; and here and 
there a window shone dully, as if at 
this hour a hidden, shrinking life had 


begun to stir. Oscar Delisle stood on 
the steps of the house, hesitating. He 
had won. That was his predominating 
emotion. A beggar passed, and he 
tossed him a shilling and the cigar that 
he had taken out of his case for him- 
self. Generosity not overdevel- 
oped in him, but to-night he would have 
given freely. The beggar ducked after 
his booty and scurried away in the 
slouching, yet fleet, manner of his class. 

At the same moment a man came out 
from the shadow of the trees opposite 
and crossed the road. Delisle laughed. 
Another of them! Yet the man held 
himself proudly—almost arrogantly. 
Delisle wondered coldly where he had 
seen that carriage of the shoulders. 
And then he went down the steps. The 
man had passed under the street lamp 
and now, at the last step, they came 
No word was spoken in 


was 


face to face. 
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that first moment. Delisle barred the 
way. 

“Where are you 
manded. 

“What is that to you? To my wife.” 

“You can’t do that.” 

“Are you going to prevent me?” 

Delisle, moved by a sudden impulse, 
moved aside. Yet, as the man passed 
him and reached the door, he looked 
back with an odd smile about the lips. 

“You can’t do that, Fenton,” heesaid. 
“You're dead.” 

The man’s hand dropped. After a 
long minute he came slowly back, so 
that not more than a step divided them. 

“T don’t understand,” he said. 

“You're dead, Fenton. That’s all. 
Didn’t you know that?” 

“Good God, what do you mean? 
What can I know? I’ve been shut out 
from everything. All these months I’ve 
been fighting to get back, with every 
port blocked—without a friend, without 
money I hadn’t a chance. Look 
at my clothes. I’ve come back a beggar 
—but I’m not dead.” 

“Then it were better you were.” 

“I’m not dead—and I’m not ruined. 
What happened to me might have hap- 
pened to any one. I was tricked and 
trapped. They'll believe that 2 

“Do you think so? It will look pretty 
black tell your story, 
Fenton.” 

Villiers made a swift gesture of reso- 
lute purpose. 

“T have come 
honor,” he said. 

“That at least is safe. You have 
been buried with full honors, Fenton.” 

“Will you be good enough to ex- 
plain?” 

“Submarine D was cut in half on the 
same morning that I took over the com- 
mand,” was the quiet answer. “There 
was only one man saved—myself. It 
was believed that you were on board. 
No one but I could have told the truth. 
I held my tongue.” 


going?” he de- 


when you 


back to defend my 
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“My God—Oscar—why ?” 

At the sound of the name Delisle 
winced. Then, in defiance of that in- 
stant’s flash of emotion, he stared up 
steadily into the white, strained face 
above him. 

“Perhaps—a ___little—for 
friendship’s sake.” 

Villiers laughed aloud. 

“No, no, there wasn’t much of that, 
Oscar. Don’t lie to yourself or to me. 
I threw down my challenge and you 
took it up, and chance played straight 
into your hands. But I’m not beaten— 
not yet. There is still, perhaps, some- 
thing left me “i 

He turned again, and Delisle did not 
move. 

“Are you thinking of your wife?” he 
asked. 

“T have thought of her always.” 

“Then think of her now. When you 
—died, she was a child. She is a woman 
now, Villiers. And the woman has for- 
gotten.” 

“Oscar—you taught her to forget.” 

“Perhaps. It was for her happiness 
to forget.” 

“That remains for me to find out.” 

‘Wait! There is something else. 
The woman honors you—dead. Do 
you want to lose even that much— 
living?” 

“That’s playing with words. I’m a 


the old 


man and she’s a woman, and 

and we will face this togethe 

is our duty. A man shields his 
while he can. There comes a 
when they have to stand shoulder 
shoulder.” 

Delisle nodded. 

“You may be right. You may be 
justified in bringing down ruin and 
shame and unhappiness on one who has 
sworn to share the best and the worst 
with you. But there is one thing that 
nothing justifies—the ruining of an in- 
nocent third.” 

“Whom—do you mean?” 

“Your son.” 


Villiers cried out—a cry that broke 
in half. Then he _ stood still, his 
clenched hands rigid at his sides. De- 
lisle stared sightlessly in front of him. 

“You see now what I mean,” he said. 

After a long minute Villiers nodded. 
It was as if the words had only just 
reached him. 

“Yes,” he said quietly. “I quite un- 
derstand. I am, as you say, dead and 
buried. I give you my word—lI'll re- 
main.dead. You have won.” He came 
down the steps and passed the man who 
stood motionless against the railings. 
With a little ironical flourish he raised 
his hat. “A ghost salutes you!” he said. 

He gave one glance up at the unlit 


windows—and disappeared into the 


deepening shadows of the square. 


IX; 
beneath the 
fair- 


CHAPTER 

They together 
tablet in the old church—a frail, 
haired boy and a woman whose fea- 
tures he bore, though in him the 
scarcely marked lines of sorrow were 
as yet only foreshadowed by a childish 
gravity. His small hand lay confidingly 
in hers, and very slowly and painfully 
he read out the simple inscription. 


stood 


Villiers, who 


died in the performance of his duty-——’ 


oT at 1 A I> 
io ne honor or fentot 


— ' 
topped ana ooked 


proudly 

“YVes.’ 

‘And not yours? 

“Not now.” 

He sighed a little. 

“T thought mothers always had the 
saine name as their sons,” he said wist- 
fully. “Why has this man my name?” 

“He was your father.” 

“And duty?” His high .treble rang 
with a childish persistency. ‘What is 
that ?” 

“The thing your father died for.” 

“Does one have to die for it?” 


” 
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She smiled a little, and the smile was 
sadder than her gravity. 

“Sometimes one lives for it—baby.” 

He frowned up at the tablet in 
puzzled silence, and then she drew him 
on, out of the church and down the 
avenue of old yew trees to where a 
carriage waited for them. Neither 
spoke on the home road. The boy sat 
close to her, his hand thrown out, un- 
clasped, upon her knee, his head against 
her shoulder; and as they swerved in 
sight of a tall house, cut clear against 
the evening sky, he crept still nearer, 
seeming almost to seek shelter. She 
bent her head down to him. 

“Are you afraid of shadows, baby?” 

He frowned in reproof. 

“Oh, no. I’m not afraid of any- 
thing.” 

Yet he held her hand tighter. They 
drew up before the massive stone steps, 
and as a man in riding clothes came 
forward to greet them, the child shrank 
to one side. 

“T can get down alone now, thank 
you,” he said. 

Delisle laughed lightly. 

“The independence of the new gen- 
eration!” he said, and then, holding out 
his hand to the woman: “Where have 
you two been, Eileen?” 

“To the church.” “She saw his swift 
change of expression and met it with a 
gentle movement of protest. “Do you 
mind, Oscar?” 

“Mind? No. It seems to me a mis- 
taken harping on the past—that’s all. 
And now you have taken the boy : 

“Sooner or later he had to know.” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“Sooner or later—and you have 
chosen that it shall be sooner. You'te 
not always very considerate of me, 
Eileen.” 

“T am sorry.” 

They were all standing in the oak- 
vaulted hall, and now the boy slipped 
between them and looked up, half shy, 
half defiant. Delisle caught the ex- 
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pression, and perhaps read something 
of its significance. He put his hand 
under the child’s chin and tilted it back 
to look into the upturned face. 

“So I am not what I seemed—is that 
what you are thinking, eh?” 

“Yes.” 

“And you’re rather glad? Well, per- 
haps after all you may find one day 
that there was not much cause to be 
glad—or proud.” 

“Oscar!” 

The child had shrunk away from the 
overcast and bitter face, not under- 


standing the words, but only the in- 


tense, suppressed passion that they re- 
vealed; but the woman threw back her 
head, and her eyes shone. He shrugged 
his shoulders. 

“You goad me!” he muttered be- 
tween his teeth. He turned sullenly 
away from her and crossed the hall to 
the curtained doorway, where he 
paused, without looking back. “I'll be 
in the workshop all - to-night,” he 
said. “There’s a man from London 
coming to see me. Show him in here, 
and get a room ready for him. It’s a 
matter of business.” 

“What business?” she asked gravely. 

“It concerns my work,” he answered. 

He went out, closing the door sharply 
after him, and for a moment she stood 
motionless. The child pressed to her 
side. Then, with a quick-drawn sigh, 
she bent down and kissed the white 
little forehead. 

“You must run along. to your sup- 
per,” she said more lightly, “and after- 
ward I will come and say good night— 
a long good night.” 

“Promise?” 

“Promise!” 

The baby face brightened, and a 
minute later the boy had flashed out of 
her hands and was scrambling up the 
broad oak stairs pell-mell, as if his 
speed might hurry on the precious 
event. 

The woman turned and went quietly 
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back to the great stone steps that over- 
looked the park She stood there mo- 
tionless, watching the evening shadows 
lengthen out over the wide sweep of 
lawn and mingle with the dark circle 
of trees beyond. Since her marriage, 
this place had been her home. AlmoS&t 
immediately Delisle had left the service 
—to devote himself to his experiments 
—and the great world had seen her no 
more. It was strange how little she 
missed it all. There was a great blank 
in her life, but not that left by the pass- 
ing of the pleasures that had once 
seemed indispensable. It was as if 
something had been wrenched from her 
—a part of her very self that she had 
scarcely noticed until the catastrophe. 
And now there was the numb, ceaseless 
ache of loss. 

A bent figure came up out of the twi- 
light. It came very slowly, pausing at 
each step, and a stick jarred against 
the stone. Eileen Delisle bent forward. 

“Father!” she said gently. 

The old man looked up, but not at 
her. His sunken, shriveled face ex- 
pressed nothing but the pitiful appeal 
and uncertainty that had never left it. 
His lips trembled. 

“Fenton,” he muttered. 
ton—forgive 

He stumbled on, and she did not 
follow him. Something had caught her 
attention—a variation in 
father’s persistent refrain. It was not 
to-night, but the word 
Or was 


“Tell—Fen- 


sudden her 
only “Fenton” 
“forgive.” Had he forgiven? 
it possible that he needed forgiveness? 
Was there something in the clouded 
brain that was beginning to break 
through to the light? She put the 
thought fiercely from her, and with a 
resolute step turned and went back to 
her husband’s door. It was locked. 
She tapped, and instantly she heard 
the sound of an overturned chair and 
the rustle of paper hastily gathered 
together. A moment later the door 


opened. It seemed to her that her hus- 


band started as he saw her. The mo- 
mentary anticipation in his eyes gave 
place to a look of sullen recognition. 

“Do you want me?” he demanded. 

“T should like to speak to you. May 
I come in?” 

He glanced over his shoulder at the 
disordered table and shrugged his 
shoulders. 

“Of course, if you wish it.” 

She followed him. The reluctance 
of his words and movements . chilled 
her. She did not accept the chair he 
pushed toward her, but stood quietly 
by the table, her hands resting on the 
disordered heap of papers. 

“I’ve been thinking things over, 
Oscar,” she began gently, “and I 
wanted to speak to you—now, while 
my thoughts are clear. I believe I 
have been unjust to you.” 

He nodded grimly with a faint smile. 

“I'm glad that it has dawned on 
you.” 

“It was unjust of me to marry you.” 

“Eileen !” ‘ 

“It was unjust,” she persisted ear- 
nestly. ‘Though I was honest about it, 
it did not make my bargain with you 
the discreditable, the less unfair 
to you. I married you for my father’s 
and my son’s sake—not for yours. 
And I have not niade you happy. As 
you said to-night, I goad, you——” 
said that.” He 
turned with a sudden, impulsive plead- 
ing. 
who was unjust, ungrateful 

“You have nothing to be grateful 
for,” she interrupted steadily. “I do 
goad you, Oscar. I can’t help it—or 
you, either. For I have cheated you 
of happiness.” 

“My dear, I could be so easily happy! 
What do I ask of you? Nothing but 
a little of the affection, the confidence 
that a friend deserves. Could I ask 
less? With that much I would be con- 
tent.” 

“T can’t give it you, Oscar.” 


less 


“T was angry when | 


“Eileen, forgive me. It was |] 


She 
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turned her eyes to his pale, eager face 
with an expression of bewildered pain. 
“It’s that that troubles me. I did 
trust you—I cared for you as my 
dearest friend—but that has gone. I 
can’t bring it back. It’s as if some- 
thing had come between us—a barrier.” 

“You imagine things,” he interrupted 
passionately, almost roughly. “You let 
the past stand between us. Won't you 
—can’t you put it aside, forget it?” 

“It haunts me,” she said piteously. 

“You let it haunt you. It’s that that 
is so hard to bear. The knowledge that 
you are forever looking back, lingering 
over what has been, drives me to de- 
spair. It makes me unjust to you, to 
little Fenton—to the dead He 
paused, watching her with the intent- 
ness of reviving hope. ‘“Won’t you 
give me a full, straight chance to win 
you—Eileen—even now? You've sac- 
rificed so much for those dear to you. 
Sacrifice your memories—for their 
happiness and ours.” 

She made no answer for a moment. 
Her fair head was bent, her fingers 
played unconsciously with the loose 
sheets of the paper. 

“You're asking me to forget,” she 
said dully. 

“Yes. It’s the one chance for us all. 
If I could drive out memory—I could 
win you. I feel that. You 
that chance, Eileen. You owe it 
Fenton—and Fenton’s son.” 

Her lips whitened with sudden pain. 

“Tf it were possible s 

“I'll help you to make it possible. 
Only help me. Give me hope—cour- 
age ee 

He seized her hands. His words 
came from him with a painful inco- 
herence, and she looked at him with 
a wondering pity. 

“Oscar He saw the promise in 
her eyes and bent over her hands and 
kissed them wildly. A gust of wind 
through the open window swept across 
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the room, rustling among the papers, 
When he lifted his head, he saw that 
something had happened. She was not 
looking at him. .Very slowly she with- 
drew one hand and iaid it on a sheet 
of foolscap covered with writing. 

“This is my husband’s writing,” she 
said. 

“Yes.” The monosyllable came tone- 
lessly from his lips. He did not move. 
From that moment he drift-? unre- 
sistingly. 

“I recognize the paper. It’s part of 
my husband’s plans. You told me that 
they had been destroyed.” 

“Partly—yes.” 

“You are trying to fill in what is miss- 
ing?” 

He made no answer. 
was sullen—-desperate. 

“You meant to carry on his work 
—in your name? Oscar—for pity’s 
sake—I don’t want to be unjust—is it 
true?” 

“IT meant to carry on his work. It 
would have been his wish.” 

“Yet you told me—on your word of 
honor—that these plans were worthless. 
You knew that they were not worth- 
less. You betrayed him—and you be- 
trayed me.” He flinched under her 
white contempt, but, his jaw was set 
in dogged lines. ‘You made me a dis- 
she said. “You made me 


His silence 


loyal wife,” 
ruin my husband 

The persistent use of the name stung 
him to retort. 

“T am your husband!” 

“Is that true? In the eyes of the 
law, perhaps—not in mine. I warned 
you—five years ago—that if one of us 
had wronged Fenton, the barrier be- 
tween us could never be surmounted. 
The barrier is there.” 

“Eileen—I loved you! 
understand . 

“T understand 
great wrong. 


Can’t you 


done a 
How great the wrong 
is I can’t know—perhaps I shall never 


that I have 
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know. But it was done against the one 
being I loved—for I did love him in 
my foolish, childish way. And now it’s 
too late 

“Be careful! 
mad R 

Unheard by either of them, the door 
had opened, and only a deliberate move- 
ment on the part of the newcomer 
startled them into a recognition of his 
presence. Eileen turned swiftly. A 
man stood in the curtained doorway. 
She caught a glimpse of a heavily 
bearded face, of eyes that rested on 
her for an instapt with a curious in- 
tentness, of a figure that was hunched 
as if by some maiming accident. The 
whole aspect of the stranger was som- 
ber—almost menacing. 

“I’m sorry to interrupt,” he said 





You’re driving me 





quietly. “Your servant told me to 
come straight in here. My name is 
Rogers.” 


Delisle nodded. He was recovering 
slowly, painfully. His eyes never left 
his wife’s face. 

“Yes, it’s all right. I was expecting 
you, Mr. Rogers. Eileen, this is the 
gentleman of whom I was speaking.” 

She smiled faintly, with a bitterness 
that the darkness could not hide. 

“T understand that you have come to 
help complete my husband’s work?’ 

The man bowed, and for an instant 
his deep-set eyes met hers 

“If it is possible.” 

“May success crown the deserving!” 
She laughed lightly. “Good night, gen- 
tlemen. I'll leave you to your honor- 
able labors.”’ 

Delisle followed her swiftly to the 
door, and they confronted each other 
with scarcely concealed defiance. 

“Where are you going, Eileen?” 

“To my son.” 

He stood aside, and she passed be- 
tween both men. And as she passed, 
her eyes encountered the stranger's for 
a second time. 


CHAPTER X. 


“All the trees are gone,” the boy 
said wistfully. 

Eileen nodded. They stood together 
by the open window, looking over the 
once-beautiful landscape. Where there 
had been wide stretches of lawn, there 
was now nothing but a barren open 
space, and where old oak trees had 
spread their shadow, a huge shed had 
been erected, from whence came the 
monotonous clang of hammers. 

“Yes—all gone!” Eileen repeated to 
herself. 

The brief phrase rang familiar in her 
own ears. That had been her answer 
to Fenton’s pleading seven years ago. 
Then the “all” had stood for the rest- 
less pleasures, the luxuries and fever- 
ish excitements of a spoiled woman’s 
life. Now it stood for something dif- 
ferent—something too vague and in- 
tangible for words. The _ beautiful 
stretch of country had been ruthlessly 
marred, and in her own life the best. in 
her had been as ruthlessly destroyed. 
And there was to be no atonement. 
The dead cannot forgive, and the man 
she had loved and wronged would never 
know. 





From the door of the shed opposite 
a tall, misshapen figure came out, and, 
limping across the intervening space, 
approached the steps that led up to 
Fileen Delisle drew her- 
self up as if to turn away. The ad- 
vent of this man into her life had 
brought with it a strange unrest. She 
told herself that she hated him. It was 
his brain that was piecing together Fen- 
ton’s secret, his will that had built up 
the great workshop opposite. Silent, 
indomitable, his ugly shadow had crept 
over her world. She avoided him in 
voluntarily as she was trying to avoid 
him now. 


the window. 


But her son was of another mind. 
With a delighted exclamation, he freed 
himself and ran to meet the newcomer, 




















flinging himself into the outstretched 
arms with a gay, childish recklessness. 
Whereat Eileen Delisle waited, haugh- 
tily patient and seemingly indifferent. 

The strangely assorted pair came on 
together, laughing and talking, the child 
perched on one broad shoulder. A 
ray of sunlight fell on the man’s 
bearded face, and for a moment it 
seemed less ugly, less distorted. The 
great marring scar that ran diagonally 
from chin to forehead seemed less dis- 
tinct, as if the momentary lifting of 
the man’s usual somber reserve had 
transformed him. As he reached the 
topmost step, he set his burden gently 
on the ground. The smile still lingered 
in his eyes as he turned to the woman 
who was watching him. 

“I’ve come with good news,” he said. 
“The first stages of our practical ex- 
perimenting are over. The end is in 
sight.” She made no answer, and there 
was no change in her set features, “I 
thought you would be pleased,” he 
went on in the low tone that never 
altered. ‘It will be something to have 
one’s husband hailed as the greatest in- 
ventor of the century, will it not?” 

“You have done the work,” she re- 
turned coldly. ‘You know as well as 
I do that, were it not for your help, 
the monoplane would be. where it was 


a year ago—an incoherent riddle. You 
have unraveled it——” 
“And you do not love me on that 


account, Mrs. Delisle?” 

She had turned away from him, pre- 
paratory to leaving the room, but the 
tone of his voice arrested her. Her 
startled eyes sought his face. 

“I don’t know what you mean,” she 
said proudly. “If I have shown by 
any discourtesy “3 

“That you hate me? Mrs. Delisle, 
you have never been discourteous. But 
you avoid me as you would something 
hateful. You shrink together every 
time your son runs to meet me. Is 
that not so? Come’’—he laughed out 
3 
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roughly—“be honest! I am only the 
wreck of a man. And a refined, deli- 
cate woman such as you are shrinks 


naturally from the ugly, the mon- 
strous——”’ 
“That is an insult!” she broke in 


with such passion that the mockery in 
his eyes faded. .““Have you so low an 
opinion of me, Mr. Rogers?” 

“I know something of women,” he 
returned deliberately. “I know what 
they value in life. A man’s honest en- 
deavor doesn’t count in their eyes. It 
is what he appears to be, what he can 
give them x 

“Have I given you the right to say 
that?” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“I only know that since your hus- 
band sent for me to help him, I have 
toiled honestly for his success. I have 
not asked much for myself in return 
—neither profit nor honor. But I have 
done my best—and you hate me. I 
see you shrink from me. It’s absurd 
that I should care. Wrecks are too 
easily blown from their course.” 

He turned away from her, but at 
that moment a small, hot hand thrust 
itself into his. 

“You're not nice to my pal, mother,” 
the child said clearly. 





The 


man and woman faced each other, and 


There was a moment’s silence. 


suddenly the tears rushed to her eyes. 

“T’ve been unkind,” she said broken- 
ly. “You're ill, Mr. Rogers. You've 
worked yourself to death, and I have 
never noticed or cared. I’m sorry. 
Will you forgive me?” 

He did not seem to see her out- 
stretched hand. 

“It’s nothing,” he said curtly. “Since 
my accident I am easily tired. That 
doesn’t matter. I’ve been a fool to 
give myself away as I have done. 
There’s a certain amount of—what 
shall I call it?—vanity in the ugliest 
brute, and I was stung by your obvious 
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dislike. I apologize. I won't trouble 
you again.” 

“Wait!” She held out her hand in 
a detaining gesture. “I won't let you 
go like that. I can’t let you think so 
meanly of me. I don’t hate you. I’ve 
been afraid of you—God alone knows 
why—but I have not hated you.” 

“You have hated my work, then?” 

“IT don’t understand.” 

“You have hated my part in the suc- 
cess that is coming ‘ 

“T have hated every living man’s 
part in it!” 

She broke off. She was breathing 
quickly, and her eyes shone with a reck- 
less revelation of misery that roused 
him from his cynical calm. He took 
an involuntary step toward her. 

“You don’t wish for that success?” 
he asked roughly. 

“No.” 

“Why not? Come, if we are to be 
friends, you must be honest with me, 
Mrs. Delisle. When a woman wishes 
for her husband's failure 

“When she brings it about, as I have 
done,” she interrupted, “then the curse 
of remorse is on her all her life.” 

“Mrs. Delisle, I don’t understand.” 

She did not answer for a moment. 
Then she lifted her eyes steadily to 
his. 








“We won’t fence with each other,” 
she said. “We have gone too far not 
to be quite open. You know as well 
as I do that the monoplane is not 


Captain Delisle’s invention. You know 
that you have been helping to piece 
together a work of genius of which 
Captain Delisle is incapable. It was 
the work of a dead man—a man I 
ruined.” 

“You!” 

“T could have helped him,” she said 
brokenly. “He was my husband, and 
it was at least my duty. I could have 
supported him in his bad hour—I could 
have made it possible for him to win. 
But I deserted him—I turned against 
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him. I let my bitterness against him, 
my thirst for the things his act had 
denied me, blind my judgment , 

“What had he denied you?” Rogers 
interrupted sharply. 

“He had led my father into finan- 
cial disaster.” 

“You know that? Who told you?” 

She made no answer, and he recov- 
ered himself instantly under the an- 
guished trouble in her eyes. 

“Forgive me. I’m asking more than 
I have the right to ask, but what you 
“have told me is difficult to understand. 
Even if he had been guilty, it would 
still be difficult to understand.” 

“T was a child,” she said gravely. 
“Children: are selfish and sometimes 
cruel and always harsh in their judg- 
ments. Since my son came—lI have un- 
derstood things better.” 

He was silent, his face averted, his 
hands clenched at his sides. 

“You could not have cared much for 
him,” he said. 

“T loved him,” she answered simply. 

“I understand—lI’ve been told you 
married within a year of his death.” 

She made no answer, and he turned 
slowly to look at her. She had drawn 
little Fenton closer to her, and in that 
involuntary gesture there was a sig- 
Rogers’ clenched hands re- 





nificance, 
laxed. 

“My God!” he said under his breath. 

She smiled wearily. 

“You see—it’s so easy to be unjust,” 
she said, 

“And we find out our injustice too 
late!” 

“Tt’s always too late,” she said. 

He nodded, and there was again 
silence. The door of the great work- 
shop opposite had opened and Delisle 
came out and toward the window. He 
walked unsteadily, with bent head, and 
for a moment the two watchers were 
silent, stricken by the same thought. 
Suddenly Rogers turned. He laid his 




















rough, scarred hand on hers as it rested 
on the child’s shoulder. 

“It’s not too late!” he said. “Don’t 
believe that. Don’t let there be any 
curse in your life. You can atone. We 
will make good what has been—to- 
gether. The dead rest in peace. Per- 
haps they never sought honor and glory 
for themselves, but only for their coun- 
try and for those they loved. And 
that is still possible. There is his son, 
Mrs. Delisle—his son and yours. And 
he shall inherit—I promise you. I have 
the power to give him his heritage.” 

“How?” she demanded. 

“T hold the last threads of the idea, 
without which the whole scheme col- 
lapses,” was the significant answer. 
“Captain Delisle will listen to me.” 

“You will do that?” 

“For your sake and for his.” 

“For all that—it’s too late!” she cried 
out. “He will never know—never 
know what he meant to me, or the re- 
morse—the awful need of forgive- 
ness.” 

“You can’t be sure that he doesn’t 
know. You may be sure that he has 
forgiven.” 

His hand dropped from hers. De- 
lisle had come up the steps, and his 
heavy, bloodshot eyes passed from one 
the Then he laughed 
with an inflection of sneering 


face to other. 
ct yarsely 
good nature. 


“So two have been making 
friends, eh? <A hard job, Rogers, to 
make friends with my wife. There, 
give me some of that brandy over there 
and let’s drink to the day’s work.” 

He stumbled across the room, and, 
filling a glass, raised. it above his head. 
In that moment his face was turned io 
the light, and to the woman who 
watched him the downward course 
of the last months was written upon it 
with a terrible distinctness. 


you 


“Oscar!” she exclaimed pleadingly. 
He 


looked across at her over the 
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edge of the empty tumbler, his features 
flushed with a sudden rush of passion. 

“What? Do you want to deprive 
me of that, too!” he stammered. “Can’t 
I drink to the monoplane’s triumph?” 


Then he laughed again. “I suppose 
Rogers has told you. In a few weeks 
the world will ring with it. But a lot 


you care!” 

She met Rogers’ eyes steadily. 

“T care now with all my heart,” she 
said. 


CHAPTER XI. 


For a full minute after John Rogers 
had left them, husband and wife con- 
fronted each other in silence. Very 
slowly Delisle had replaced the empty’ 
tumbler on the table. He did not seek 
to replenish it, and the red flush died 
from his sunken cheeks, leaving him 
white and curiously old looking. 

“IT don’t think I heard aright,” he 
said. “You care—with all your heart. 
Is that true, Eileen?” 

She nodded. 

“T care—now.” 

“Eileen—if that were true—it isn’t 
too late. I’ve been a mad fool. But 
I’d turn back—I’d make good. If you'd 
only understand I’d sell my soul 
for you.” 





She shrank from the flickering pas- 
sion in his eyes. 


“Tt’s you who don’t understand, 
Oscar. When I first realized what you 
and I had done—how we had failed 


Fenton—I thought there was no atone- 
ment possible. Now I see some light 
in it all. He wanted his idea put into 
the service of his country. That will 
be done.” 

He began to laugh, a high, wavering 
laugh of cynical anger. 

“So you were thinking of Fenton? 
It’s always Fenton, isn’t it? Fenton, 
whom you almost hated—Fenton, who 
cheated your’ father of wealth—and 
you of happiness. And now you love 
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him! Youve forgiven the dead—you 
wouldn’t forgive the living. What have 
I done compared to Fenton?” 

“You were his. friend,’ she inter- 
rupted. ‘Remember that—and that he 
died bravely.” 

Again the unsteady, jarring laugh 
from his lips. 

“That’s what you think. Well, I 
could tell a tale I won’t, though. 
Oh, no, I'll leave you your illusions. 
Cherish them by~ all means—but I’m 
going my own way. The monoplane’s 
mine. I’m going to keep it. He shan’t 
take everything from me—curse him!” 

He refilled his glass unsteadily, and 
suddenly she came and laid her hand 
on his arm, her face lifted to his in 
eager pleading. 

“Oscar—don’t! For his sake and 
mine—don’t! You were his friend; 
you were mine. Turn back now! Do 
what is honorable and just, and let us 
start again. Surely it’s not too late.” 

“No, it’s not too late. Forget him!” 

“T can’t. I have tried. But the bar- 
rier is there—and it’s strange—but the 
thought of him is with me always. It’s 
as if he were present—as if any mo- 
ment I might see him and hear his 
voice. Oscar, sometimes I think it is 
remorse in both of us. If we tried to 
atone—perhaps then there would be a 
chance of happiness. Give Fenton’s 
name the glory of the work—give it to 
our son!” 

“Forget him!” he repeated doggedly. 

Her hand dropped to her side. 

“T can’t.” 

“Then there’s nothing more to be 
said.” He drained his glass to the 
dregs. “I shall go my way. Why 
should I consider a man who stands 
between my wife and me? Yes, I can 
read in your eyes what you are think- 
ing. My way leads to the devil, I dare 
say. But who cares for that? I’ve 
played to win you—and if I’ve lost— 
well, I’ll take what’s left—fame and 
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wealth—and anything else. It'll help 
me to forget.” 

He lurched heavily toward the door, 
and then paused an instant and looked 
back at her. Behind the somber, mo- 
rose passion that dulled his eyes there 
glowed a momentary hope, but she did 
not move, and he went out, closing the 
door roughly behind him. 

It was already dusk as he crossed 
over to the shed. A storm was blow- 
ing up from the east, and against the 
darkness the lights from the high, irreg- 
ularly built windows flashed with an 
ominous brightness. But the clang of 
the hammers had long since hushed to 
silence and, as Delisle entered, no one 
greeted him. He stood for an instant 
on the threshold, arrested even in the 
midst of his inflamed musings by the 
scene before him. The great mono- 
plane lay under a single electric globe 
like some immense bird waiting the sig- 
nal for flight, the wings spread, the 
strangely graceful head raised as if in 
tense expectation. But as yet the space 
for the engine was empty. John 
Rogers stood by the double seat, his 
hand resting on the wires, his head 
bent. He did not move as Delisle en- 
tered; only when the latter broke the 
silence with a curt laugh did he start 
and look up. 

“Dreaming ?” 

“Perhaps—a little.” 

“T didn’t know men like you had 
dreams. Might one ask their subject?” 

“T was thinking of the man who 
made this thing.” 

“Of me?” 

“No.” 

The silence grew intense. Delisle 
steadied himself, his hand on one of 
the great levers. 

“You’d better say what you mean, 
Rogers,” he said thickly. 

“T was thinking that the man who 
invented this would be very proud to- 
night, and I was wondering if it is not 
possible that, unseen of us, he is stand- 
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ing here looking at his work and thank- 
ing God that, after all, it has been 
done.” 

“Are you mad, Rogers? 
are you talking?” 

“Of Fenton Villiers.” 

Delisle started like a man who has 
received a sudden blow across the face. 
But he did not at once answer. He 
looked about him, searching the shad- 
ows in the distant corners and listen- 
ing to the rising wind. 

“What has Fenton Villiers to do with 
you?” he demanded, scarcely above his 
breath. 

“A great deal. 
he began.” 

“The thing has gone to your head, 
man! I sent for you because I heard 
you were a clever mechanic and I 


Of whom 


I have finished what 


wanted help in the mechanical details 

—but the idea is mine—was mine.” 
“That’s a lie and I can prove it!” 

Rogers turned sharply and confronted 


Delisle, but with lowered head so that 
the bearded half of his face was in 
shadow. “This is the body of the ma- 
chine, but the soul is missing. With- 
out the soul it is no more than a mass 
of useless iron. And I am the only 
one who knows how the soul is made.” 

Delisle shrank back from the fierce 

intensity of the man’s eyes. 
he stammered. 
And I have done the work 
you paid me to do. I didn’t much care 
then what happened—as long as the 
thing was done. I never asked for a 
reward or a share in the triumph that 
is coming to you. Now I have changed 
my mind.” 

A wave of fury surged up in De- 
lisle’s eyes. But» he answered, with a 
dangerous restraint: 

“Now I understand. 
you want?” 

“Nothing. But, instead, you shall 
give the monoplane its inventor’s name. 
And half of what the English govern- 


“T paid you!” 


“T know. 


How much do 
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ment gives you you will settle on the 
inventor’s son.” 

“Are you mad?” 

“Perfectly sane, Captain Delisle.” 

“What is the inventor or the in- 
ventor’s son to you?” 

“IT hardly need answer. Yet per- 
haps it would explain matters to you. 
I have a conscience, Captain Delisle— 
a curious thing for a battered hulk like 
myself to possess—and as I have pieced 
together the work of another man’s 
brains, it has seemed to me that some- 
thing of him has entered into me. I 
have shared his. hopes and his despair 
—I have suffered and rejoiced with 
him. It seems to me that he is here— 
with us—to-night !” 

Delisle caught his breath painfully. 

“You have mentioned Fenton Vil- 
liers by name. How did you come to 
know him?” 

“I knew him—in my past life.” 

“Where is he?” 

“He is dead.” 

Again the quick-drawn  sigh—this 
time of relief. Delisle threw back his 
head and laughed. 

“And he told you to come here and 
blackmail me?” 

“You sent for me, Captain Delisle,” 
was the deliberate answer. 

“That’s true.” He was silent an 
instant. The wind had begun to rage 
against the eastern side of the shed, 
making the rafters groan beneath the 
fury of its attack. _ Involuntarily, De- 
lisle drew himself together, shudder- 
ing. “If I refuse ” he muttered. 

“Then I shall leave to-morrow. The 
monoplane will never be finished.” 

“And if I consented ” He passed 
an unsteady hand over his forehead and 
tried to laugh. “Then perhaps 
Do you think your conscience and the 
dead would rest then?” 

“Perhaps.” 

“If the dead would only rest!” He 
shook himself, as if flinging off a para- 
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lyzing hand. “I consent!” he stam- 
mered. 

“That’s all I ask. To-morrow we 
will settle the agreement. In three 
weeks the monoplane will be finished. 
My work will have been done.” He 
turned quietly toward the door. “Good 
night, Captain Delisle!” 

“Wait—no, don’t go yet. Are you 
the devil, Rogers? You’ve frightened 
me. My nerve’s shaken. I see and hear 
things everywhere. It’s this con- 
founded storm. What was that? 
Didn’t you hear?” 

“Some one knocked. Shall I see who 
it is?” 

“Yes—be careful!” 

John Rogers turned the key of the 
outer door. A swirl of wind rushed 
in, whistling through the slender skel- 
eton of the machinery and for an in- 
stant driving out the light from the 
globe overhead. A man entered. He 
was poorly dressed and drenched by 
the first onslaught of the storm, but 
he held his head high, and the white 
electric light fell full on his rain- 
splashed face. 

Rogers uttered a stifled exclamation 
and then turned away, his tight- 
clenched hand on the lever of the 
machine. . Delisle did not move. 

“Well?” he asked  peremptorily. 
“Who are you? What do you want?” 

“In the first place, shelter,” was the 
quiet answer. “In the second—a few 
moments’ conversation with you, Cap- 
tain Delisle.” 

“That is impossible. I don’t know 
who you are, and this is not the time 
or plate r 

“T’ve come a long way for the privi- 
lege, Captain Delisle. I beg you not 
to disappoint me.” 

He spoke courteously, with the care 
and precision of a foreigner, but there 
was something decisive in his manner 
that defied refusal. Delisle glanced 





uneasily at the bowed figure of the man 
beside him. 





“I can give you five minutes to state 
your business,” he said briefly. 

“T wish to speak to you alone.” 

Delisle laughed. 

“This is ridiculous. I don’t even 
know your name. You're a total 
stranger to me, and you come here at 
this time of night demanding a private 
interview. You might be the devil him- 
self ” 

“For that very reason it would be 
wiser—safer for you to grant me my 
request, Captain Delisle.” 

This time the warning note rang out 
distinctly. Delisle hesitated, and then, 
under the steady, significant eyes of the 
stranger, yielded like a man hypno- 
tized. 

“You can leave us, Rogers,” he said. 

The man addressed turned without 
a word and limped toward the door, 
which he opened and quietly closed 
after him. Outside, the storm had in- 
creased in fury. A tempestuous wind 
drove scurrying shadows over the patch 
of light from a lower window, and in 
the restless movements of intangibili- 
ties Rogers seemed to distinguish some- 
thing definite—a dark form pressed 
against the lower casement. Then came 
a flash of lightning, and in the suc- 
ceeding obscurity all was lost. Rogers 
bent his head to the storm and strode 
across to the house opposite. As he 
did so, the dark shape cdme out from 
the shadow and for an instant stood 
out clearly against the light. Delisle 
saw it. Swift as had been its coming 
and going, its effect on him was that 
of a definite impression. He sprang 
forward and flung open the window. 

“Who’s there? Was that you, 
Rogers ?” 

The roar of the storm answered him. 
He leaned back against the casement, 
laughing uneasily at his own folly. 

“T thought I saw some one—a man’s 
head. I suppose it was Rogers on his 
way back. The hurricane makes one 
fanciful. Did you see anything?” 





















“Nothing.” 


“It must have been Rogers. What 
the devil did he stare in here for? 
Well, it’s gone, whatever it was. Help 


yourself to the whisky over there and 
then be good enough to tell me what 
you want with me.” 

The stranger accepted the invitation 
before answering. In all his movements 
there was a deliberation, the calm poise 
of conscious power, which harmonized 
but little with his appearance of des- 
titution. 

“I admit the inappropriateness of 
my visit,” he said as he lifted the glass 
to the light. “But I have been looking 
for you for some time, Captain Delisle, 
and I had no time to lose. Also, I 
was not in a position to use any other 
means of locomotion save that of my 
own legs, and the storm was against 
me. But at least all’s well that ends 
well.” 

“Have you come here to beg?” De- 
lisle demanded roughly. 

“No, but to make a bargain.” 

“What's your name?” 

“You are asking me a question with 


many answers. I have been called 
Rochefort—late of the French army. 
I have borne other names, but none 


of them will signify anything to you. 
For the present, then, let me be Roche- 
fort, the friend and 
of one Jabez Corodo, whom you may 


intimate partner 
remember,” 

Delisle started slightly. 

“The name is familiar.” 

“T thought so. You will remember 
it no doubt in connection with your 
father-in-law, Sir Richard Sinclair. 
Sir Richard made some unfortunate 
investments at his advice.” 

“It is possible. What 
do with you or me?” 

“A great deal. Pray do not be im- 
patient, Captain Delisle. I will en- 
deavor to be as concise as possible. I 
have mentioned that Mr. Corodo was 
my partner. Mr. Corodo is dead. He 


has that to 
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was a man of many parts—of almost 
incredible versatility. Among other 
things, he was an expert on all en- 
gineering matters and was occasion- 
ally called in by the government to in- 
vestigate inventions sent up for trial. 


It was in this way that he came to 
know of Lieutenant Villiers’ mono- 
plane.’ 


Instinctively Delisle glanced toward 
the great machine waiting—as it seemed 
—for its great hour of flight, and 
Rochefort smiled. ; 

“You will understand that Mr. Co- 
rodo was interested. He realized the 
value of the idea, and, when Sir Rich- 
ard Sinclair failed financially, he made 
Lieutenant Villiers an offer.”’ 

“Well?” 

“Tt was refused.” 

“On what grounds?” 

“The offer was made on behalf of 
the German government, and Lieuter- 
ant Villiers was what is called a pa- 
triot.” 

Delisle threw back his head. 

“He was right!” he said, with a curi- 
ous flash of pride. “I’m glad.” 

“Really? That is interesting. Well, 
my partner was disappointed. He was 
not a patriot. When he wanted money, 
he sold to the highest bidder. He was 
what is called an international spy, Cap- 
tain Delisle, and a man of unusual char- 
acter.” 

“I’m afraid Mr. 
has no interest for me,” 
in contemptuously. 

“I’m not so sure. My dead partner 
had,a son—a very admirable young 
man of whom he had great hopes. It 
was his desire that this youth should 
have every chance in life. At that time 
he bore another name and held an hon- 
orable, unremunerative appointment in 
the secret service, His poverty stood 
in the way of his son’s advancement. 
He disappeared. There was an acci- 
dent at sea, and, as his body was never 
found, it was supposed that he had 


Corodo’s character 
Delisle broke 
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perished in that accident. Two things 
happened shortly afterward. A distant 
relative left my partner’s son a large 
income, and a certain foreign country 
came into possession of facts of the 
highest importance. Are you beginning 
to understand ?” 

“What has all this to do with me?” 
Delisle returned hoarsely. 

“You refuse to piece the story to- 
gether? You are ungrateful, Captain 
Delisle.” 

“For pity’s sake, explain yourself!” 
was the fiercely impatient answer. 

“Jabez Corodo was your father, Cap- 
tain Delisle.” 

“That is a lie!” 

Yet the denial, by its very passion, 
betrayed itself. Oscar flung the win- 
dow wider, letting in a draft of dank 
wind, and passed an unsteady hand 
across his forehead. 

“That is a lie!” he repeated tone- 
lessly. 

“Deny it, by all means. I hold the 
proofs. I was in all Corodo’s secrets. 
It was my business to follow your 
career—to keep him in touch with every 
phase of your life. I repeat that you 
are not grateful. He sold himself for 
you, Captain Delisle.” 

There was no answer. Delisle stum- 
bled across to the table and poured out 
a heavy dose of brandy from the de- 
When he turned again, his 
were flushed, distorted with 


canter. 
features 
passion. 
“No, I’m not grateful,” he said. “If 
my father were alive, I should curse 
him. I am a British officer and the son 
of a spy. The money I have lived on 
was gained at my country’s expense. 
A word from you, and position and 
honor are gone 
“That word 
Captain Delisle.” 
The other laughed savagely. 
“No. I understand. I’m to be 
squeezed dry before you crush me. 
How much do you want to begin with?” 


need not be spoken, 


“I want—that—and nothing else!” 
He indicated the half-completed ma- 
chine. 

For an instant the two men eyed 
each other. Delisle’s glass had slipped 
from his unnerved hand. 

“That!” he said thickly. ‘“That’s not 
mine—it’s Fenton’s. It’s to bear his 
name—it’s to go to the English gov- 
ernment I have pledged myself.” 

“To whom?” 

“To the man who has worked with 
me—who has pieced it together—who 
has made it possible. He would betray 
me.” 

“He could be bribed.” 

“He was Fenton’s friend.” 

Rochefort made no answer. He went 
over to the monoplane and considered 
it for a moment in thoughtful silence. 
A faint, ironical smile quivered at the 
corners of his lips. 

“Would you be sorry if it proved, 
after all, a failure?” he asked suddenly. 
“Ts your friend’s glory so dear to you?” 

“It can’t fail.” ' 

“Are you sure? A Stradivarius in 
the hands of a child produces discords. 
Have you thought of that?” 

“For God's sake, speak clearly! 
Make your bargain, Rochefort!” 

The Frenchman turned at once. His 
manner had changed, had become coldly 
matter of fact. 

“Your honor, your position, 
have no wish 


are in 
my hands,” he said. “I 
to ruin you—you are nothing to me. 
But I must have money. I know what 
this invention is worth and I can get 
our price for it, Let it be completed. 
Call it by any name you like, offer it 
to the English government, fly it your- 
self—and let it fail.” 
“Tt’s a damnable thing 
“Ts it the worst thing you have done? 
And at the bottom of your soul wouldn't 
you be glad? Have you any reason 
to want to add a hale to Villiers’ mem- 
ory? Wouldn’t it be something of a 
relief to tell others that, for all that 


” 
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you had done for his invention, it had 
failed utterly? And you have kept 
your bargain. And afterward—well, if 
others are more lucky with the machine, 
who'll know—who'll be able to call you 
to account?” 

“But the 
mered, 

“The dead won’t bother you.” 

At that moment the storm sank, leav- 
ing an interlude of breathless silence. 
The open window banged to with a 
jarring crash. Delisle started like a 
man roused from deep sleep. His eyes 
passed idly from Rochefort’s white face 
to the shadowy corners of the great 
shed. 

“I’m not free,” he said loudly and 
defiantly. “I can’t help “myself. I’m 
bound hand and foot. It’s for my 
honor—her honor, Fenton’s ” Then 
he burst into sudden laughter. “I’m 
mad!” he cried. “I’d almost forgotten. 
Fenton’s dead. What does it matter 
to him? Drink to the failure of the 
accursed thing—drink!” 

Rochefort smiled and bowed. But 
he did not touch his full glass. He 
watched Delisle drain his to the dregs. 


dead ” Delisle stam- 


CHAPTER XII. 


Meanwhile, Rogers had battled his 


way across the open space that sepa- 
rated the house from the workshop. 
It was already late and only the light 


of a single window guided him. In 
spite of the storm, he stood for an 
instant looking up at it, as if for him 
it bore some significance, some mes- 
sage. Then, as he stood there, regard- 
less of the pelting rain, the hall door 
opened, letting a flood of soft light 
pour out into the darkness. 

“Oscar—is that you?” 

He came forward instantly. 

“It is I—Rogers,” he said. “I’m 
sorry if I startled you, Mrs. Delisle. 
I’ve just come over from the workshop 
and was enjoying a taste of the storm. 
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Do you want me to take any message 
across ?” 

“No. I saw some one coming and 
thought it was my husband. But you 
must come in. You're wet through.” 

She stood aside to let him pass, but 
as he~ made, awkwardly enough, for 
the stairs that led to his own room, she 
held out an impulsive hand. 

“Mr. Rogers—I want to speak with 
you. There’s a fire in my boudoir. 
If .you could spare me a few mo- 
ments 

She spoke jerkily, a little breathlessly, 
as if with an almost physical effort, and 
he turned and looked at her, his head 
as usual a little bent, so that the lower 
half of his face was.in shadow. Then 
with an abrupt laugh he held out his 
grimy hands. 

“I’m not a fit occupant for a lady’s 
boudoir,” he said, “nor fit company for 
a lady.” 

“May I not be judge of that?” 

He shrugged his bent shoulders. 

“If you wish to speak to me, I am 
at your service.” 

She led the way across the hall, her 
soft white dress trailing over the car- 
pets and lending her slight figure a 
pathetic dignity. The man behind her 
straightened for an instant as if in 
defiance of some violent emotion—then 
followed in silence. But as he crossed 
the threshold of the small, quietly lit 
room, he hesitated. She turned and 
looked back at him with a faint smile. .- 

“Ts it not what you expected?” 

“Tt’s a man’s room!” 

“It’s my husband’s room.” : 
He made no answer. His eyes trav- 
eled from one object to another—from 
the old writing table to the sword hang- 
ing above the mantelshelf, and finally 
to the well-worn armchair drawn up 

to the fireside. 

“You have surrounded yourself with 
relics, Mrs. Delisle,” he said, with harsh 
amusement. “A truly feminine piece 
of unwisdom!” 
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“Do only women remember ?” she re- 
turned, smiling wistfully. 

“No—a man remembers, too—some- 
times.” 

He had gone over to the fireside and 
stood there, his head resting upon his 
hand, his eyes on the fire. She glanced 
at him for an instant, as if troubled 
by some vague recollection, then turned 
away, busying herself with the silver 
coffee urn. The rise and fall of the 
storm as it beat against the windows 
drowned the sound of her quiet move- 
ments, and when he found her stand- 
ing beside him, he started violently. 

“You will drink this, won’t you? It 
will do you good. You look so ill to- 
night, Mr. Rogers.” 

“There’s nothing the matter.” He 
took the cup from her hands without 
lifting his eyes to her face. “Since my 
accident I have not been strong.” 

“Your accident? I have never known 
what it was. Won’t you tell me?” 


He laughed in his short, restrained 
way. 

“It was nothing very glorious. I had 
had trouble in England and went out 


to China to make a fresh start. I got 
a post as first engineer on board a 
leaky old tramp, and there was a mu- 
tiny among the coolies and I was rather 
knocked about. That’s all.” 

“All! It have 
rible.”’ 

“Tt didn’t 
—as you may guess.” 

She ignored the sneer in his low 
voice, and her eyes rested pityingly on 
*the scarred hand upon the mantelshelf. 

“Who cared for you?” 

“No one. I mended as best I could. 
Don’t let’s talk about it.” 

“And then—you came to England?” 

“Yes. It didn’t seem likely that any 
one would recognize me. I felt I could 
risk it. I’m a fairly expert hand with 
machinery and I got a place with an 
engineering firm. It was through them 


must been very ter- 


make me more beautiful 


Captain Delisle heard of me. That is 
my whole history, Mrs. Delisle.” 

His tone was still hard and almost 
repellent, and a slow flush crept into 
her pale cheeks. Yet she remained be- 
side him, patient almost to obstinacy. 

“It was a strange chance that brought 
you here, Mr. Rogers.” 

“Strange? Perhaps. 
find it so?” 

“T don’t know—another man might 
have acted differently. I needed some 
one I could trust.” 

“You trust me?” he questioned again, 
scarcely above his breath. 

“Yes.” She was gazing into the fire 
and did not see his hands clench. “At 
first it was different. You seemed to 
me an enemy—an enemy of my dead 
husband’s honor—and when little Fen- 
ton grew to love you, I,was angry and 
afraid. Now I know that my son was 
wiser than I. He knew you better than 
I did.” He nodded a grave assent, 
and she added gently: “Even now I 
don’t know why you should have. acted 
as you have done—so nobly—so gen- 
erously. You couldn’t have under- 
stood how I felt. You might have 
thought me disloyal—to the present.” 

“Are you not?” 

She shook her head dreamily. 

“It sometimes seems to me that you 
and I together may save everything- 
the honor of the dead‘and of the liv- 
ing—an old friendship——” 

“I don’t understand,” he muttered. 

“Mr. Rogers, we can’t do wrong hap- 
pily. The evil we do haunts us—drags 
us down into its own mire. I have 
learned that. Unconsciously I wronged 
some one and [| shall not find peace 
until I have atoned. And it is be- 
cause I am not guiltless that I can un- 
derstand and pity—others. It is be- 
cause | know atonement to be the only 
salvation that I thank you that you 
have made it possible—for us both.” 

She was silent. The hall door had 
been roughly opened and then banged 


Why do you 
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to, and a stumbling, uncertain step now 
sounded along the corridor. It hesi- 
tated outside for an instant—then 
dragged on. Involuntarily their eyes 
met. 

“T think I understand,” the man said 
quietly. “And I think you are right.” 
A moment later he added in the same 
matter-of-fact tone: “I spoke to Cap- 
tain Delisle to-night. He accepted my 
proposal. The monoplane will be ready 
in a fortnight to undergo its govern- 
ment trial. It will carry your son’s 
name, Mrs. Delisle, and it will bring 
him his just inheritance.” 

“What price have you paid for this?” 
she asked breathlessly. 

He shrugged his broad shoulders. 

“One that costs me very little. I 
have waived my own claims.” 

“Mr. Rogers!” Impulsively she laid 
her white hand on his arm. “Why have 
you done all this? How can I thank 
you—repay you?” 

“There is no need for thanks—or for 
payment. Or perhaps—yes, I will ask 
something of you in turn, not in pay- 
ment, but as a free gift. In a week 
or two I shall go away from here— 
my work will have been done. You 
have been good to me. I am an ugly 
derelict and you have given me your 
confidence and. have allowed me to 
stand in this sanctuary among ‘your 
sacred memories. May I keep what 
you have given—your confidence, my 
place—here in this room, in your home 
of memory? Is that too much to ask?” 

His voice, usually so level and un- 
moved, shook with a hardly controlled 
emotion. His dark head, was bowed 
over her hand, and she could only guess 
at the suffering that convulsed the 
scarred features. Her own eyes filled. 

“You have asked for something that 
was yours,” she said. “I couldn’t for- 
get—could I?. When my son is a man, 
I will bring him here and tell him of 
his father and of the man who saved 
his inheritance—and I will tell him how 
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his child’s eyes recognized the goodness 
to which I at first was blind.” 

For an instant he pressed her. hand 
to his lips. 

“I thank you. 
enough.” 

She turned to go, but a heavy clap 
of thunder, following on a breathless 
lull in the storm, seemed to arrest him. 
The peal rolled on, ending in a sullen, 
far-off rumble, through which the vio- 
lent opening of the door sounded star- 
tlingly loud. Mrs. Delisle uttered a 
stifled exclamation. Sir Richard Sin- 
clair stood on the threshold. He was 
scarcely recognizable. It was as if the 
dead had risen. Drenched though he 
was with rain and mud, he had regained 
ten years of his life. He held himself 
upright. His sunken cheeks were 
flushed, and from the deep-set eyes the 
veil of insanity had been swept away, 
leaving a blazing consciousness. 

“Where is Fenton?” he demanded 
clearly. “I must see Fenton at once.” 

The man Rogers drew back into the 
shadow, but Eileen came forward, her 
hands outstretched pleadingly, sooth- 
ingly. 

“Father, Fenton is not here. You 
must go and change. You are wet 
through Py, 

“T must see Fenton,” he interrupted 
passionately. “I’m ruined, Eileen! 
That scoundrel Corodo and his fellow 
scoundrel, Rochefort, have ruined me, 
and they'll try to ruin him. They 
tricked me into a swindling company, 
and now they'll try_to get his mono- 
plane. I’ve tracked Rochefort down. 
He was in the shed opposite, with De- 
lisle. I thought Delisle was honest— 
curse him!—but he’s selling Fenton’s 
secret. The monoplane’s to fail and 
then it will go to Germany—and suc- 
ceed!” He broke off, gasping, and 
groped wildly forward, as if search- 
ing through a gathering darkness. “I 
must find Fenton and warn him—— 
Where is Fenton?” 


That is reward 
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“Fenton is safe—God knows!” She 
turned to lay her arms about his shoul- 
ders. “Father, if you remember now, 
tell me—it wasn’t Fenton who ruined 
you—not my husband?” 

“It was Corodo, I tell you. Corodo’s 
a scoundrel. Where is Fenton? I tell 
you I heard them. They’re cheating 
him. They'll keep their promise. 
They'll offer it to the English govern- 
ment, but it’s to fail—break down 
Warn him The loud, persistent 
voice weakened. He faltered, looking 
about him with eyes over which the 
veil was once more sinking. “Where 
am I? I don’t understand Fen- 
ton—Fenton 

Then it was all over. The flame of 
life and intelligence, which had flared 
up for an instant, died down into com- 
plete darkness. The upright figure tot- 
tered and sank down helplessly into the 
great chair by the fireside. The white 
head hung in the old terrible apathy. 
Eileen bent over him with tender solic- 
itude, but when she looked up a moment 
later, the tenderness had gone from her 
pale features. 

“T think God sent him to warn me 
to-night,” she said bitterly. “I have 
learned more of my own injustice in 
the past. I have learned, too, my own 
punishment. There is no one I can 
trust—no one——’’ 

The man standing in the shadow took 
an involuntary step forward. 

“You think | knew—approved of this 
double treachery ?” 

“What can I believe? How simple 
to cheat an ignorant woman, humbug 
her with a pretense, buy her gratitude, 
her faith, with a sham acquiescence 


“Mrs. Delisle, be careful! You have 
been unjust before on greater evidence. 
Be merciful!” 

The hoarse pleading seemed to reach 
her, to penetrate her armor of bitter dis- 
illusion. She made a gesture of hope- 
less acknowledgment. 


“T know. But I am so alone—I have 
lost faith. Is there no proof that you 
can give me—nothing that will make 
me believe?” 

His hand, outstretched for a mo- 
ment as if in triumph, sank wearily to 
his side. 

“None!” he said. 

He did not look at her. But he heard 
her slow, dragging step across the room 
and the closing of the door. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


That moment during which Delisle 
had hesitated outside his wife’s door 
had been one of violent crisis. He had 
been drinking heavily, yet for. that in- 
stant the fumes were dispersed and his 
mind became clear, acutely, almost un- 
naturally alert. He had heard Rogers’ 
voice and the succeeding silence, and 
the seething jealousy at his heart had 
turned from its old course and burst 
into a double channel. 

He laughed to himself. Now he un- 
derstood Rogers’ solicitude for his dead 
friend and his dead friend’s son. Be- 
hind his back, under cover of a seem- 
ing indifference, this outcast had made 
his way into Eileen’s confidence and 
won her gratitude—perhaps more. 
With women pity and gratitude are 
stepping-stones to a higher feeling. De- 
that. By means he 
won—and by the merest 


lisle knew such 
had almost 
chance lost. 

Had he quite lost? The fit of sar- 
donic amusement passed. He ground 
his teeth together, and, lamp in hand, 
dragged himself heavily up the broad 
stairs. An idea that had hidden in 
the dark places of his mind took defi- 
nite shape. Rochefort and Rochefort’s 
secret no longer represented something 
terrible and disastrous. Here was a 
way out—a way back. Fenton’s in- 
vention a failure! Given every chance 
that money and skill could devise— 
given a fair and public trial—and yet 
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a failure! With one blow his own past 
judgment would be justified, her con- 
science freed, and Rogers’ champion- 
ship made ‘ludicrous. 

And after that? Then would come 
the time for patience and persistent, 
unslacking effort. Perhaps chance, 
which had played into his hands to- 
night, would give him an opportunity 
to prove himself. His overheated brain 
conjured up a dozen fancies. ‘ He pic- 
tured his generous devotion to Fen- 
ton’s son, his patient devotion to her, 
his absolute self-effacement until such 
time as she should turn to him of her- 
self. He saw himself saving her child 
from deadly peril and the remorseful 
tears that she would weep over his 
shattered frame. There were tears in 
his own eyes. When the cause for his 
envious hatred was gone, he would be 
himself again. He would be once more 
Fenton’s friend—and hers. The past 


could be atoned for—perhaps slowly, 


perhaps in an instant. And the way 
of atonement should be through the 
child he had hated. 

Slowly, without definite plan, yet in- 
voluntarily following his new course, 
he made his way to the upper nursery 
where little Fenton slept. Here the 
steps were narrower. In his bitter jeal- 
ousy he had seen to it that the child’s 
rooms were situated in the most dis- 
tant the house. Now all 
that would be changed. He opened the 
door softly. A night light burned on 
the mantelshelf, and by its uncertain 
light the baby face shone out like some 
softly illuminated picture. 

Delisle drew nearer. He held his 
lamp higher, driving back the shadows 
into the distant corners, and, as he 
did so, the boy. stirred and moaned. 
The sound arrested him. It seemed to 
his troubled fancy that the wind out- 
side had caught up that note of pain 
and shrieked it around the housetops. 
His raised hand shook. Something in 
that unconscious face filled him with 


corner of 
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a foreboding that rose swiftly to a defi-. 
nite fear. He tried to steady himself. 
In self-defense he bent over the cot 
and laid a burning hand on the folded 
baby hand. 

Instantly the closed eyes opened, and 
in their transforming look of terror and 
distrust the man recognized another 
face. This was not Eileen’s son—this 
was Fenton—Fenton, his friend, star- 
ing at him with blank horror; Fenton, 
grown grotesquely young—or his son 
grown grotesquely old. 

Delisle staggered back, his temporary 
clearness of vision swamped in a de- 
lirious panic. Stumbling blindly, he 
made his way to the curtained doorway. 
A gust of wind from the open window 
blew the hangings into his face. It was 
as if a hand had touched. him. He 
cried out and half fell. There was a 
crash and a moment’s absolute dark- 
ness—and then a lurid blaze of light, 
like some mad thing, raced over the 
floor, up along the walls to the low 
ceiling, playing with the wind that had 
risen to a fresh fury. 

Delisle reeled back from the blood- 
red claws of fire that seemed to grasp 
at him. He was not conscious of any 
thought, but as a sudden draft forced 
a passage in the blaze, he broke through, 
flying like a madman down the narrow 
wooden stairs, shouting he knew not 
what. Thought came to him only as 
he reached the darkness of safety. He 
saw Eileen come ‘toward him like a 
white spirit out of the gloom with 
Rogers behind her—Rogers grown sud- 
denly tall and upright. He heard run- 
ning footsteps—servants calling to one 
another—a peremptory word of com- 
mand. 

“Oscar, what is it? 
pened ?” 

“Fire!” he gasped back. “My lamp 
broke in the nursery ss 

“And the child?” 

He stared into her white face. And 
for the first time he understood. There 


What has hap- 
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had been his chance, the wonderful, 
dramatic chance he had dreamed of, 
thrown by fate straight into his hands 
—and he had failed. The years of 
treachery and weakness had sapped the 
very essence of his manhood. He was 
a coward—he had become one. He 
saw the judgment in her eyes, and with 
a groan turned to retrace his steps. 
But it was too late. Rogers was al- 
ready on his way up the stairs. At 
the bend he seemed to glance back for 
an instant at the woman beneath, an‘ 
then the darkness, tinted already with 
a threatening crimson, engulfed him. 
Delisle made as if to follow, but her 
hand lay coldly restraining on his arm. 

“Tt’s of no use. He will do what can 
be done. Go and get help.” 

“Eileen—and you?” 

“Please go. It’s the best you. can 
do now.” 

Her hand slipped from his: arm, and 
in that silent withdrawal there was 
finality. He turned. The very serv- 
ants, hurrying to the rescue, seemed to 
brush him aside as something without 
significance. He had had his chance— 
and had failed utterly. He shrank back 
and waited in dull resignation. Eileen 
did not move. There followed long 
moments of suspense. Above them 
darkness and light alternated fitfully 
and the darknes predominated. They 
heard Rogers’ voice calling: 

“It’s all right—a mere flash in the 
pan. The child’s safe. We're coming, 
Eileen !” 

The name—the voice! 
his hand to his head. And then he 
began to laugh stupidly. The whole 
thing was madness. And yet he was 
afraid again. He saw Eileen’s face, 
even in the half light, transfigured as 
by a miracle. He shrank from her, and 
then, without a word, crept away to 
his own There was nothing 
more to be done. The child was safe 
—Rogers had saved him. There was 
brandy waiting for him on the table. 


Delisle. put 


rooms. 


And at all costs he must drown the 
phantom voice—the picture of her face. 

Meanwhile, Eileen waited. She saw 
a figure appear at the head of the stairs. 
A candle held overhead by a fright- 
ened servant threw a wavering light on 
the crying bundle that the man car- 
ried—and on the man’s face. Eileen 
Delisle made no sound. Quietly she 
made way for him and held open the 
door of her own room. He passed 
through, and the door closed again. In 
tense silence they confronted each other. 
Her hands groped out toward him and 
touch:d him and then the child. 

“Fenton!” she breathed. “Fenton!” 

He nodded, but he drew back from 
her. Without a word he laid the boy 
on the couch, and then went quietly to 
the door and locked it. When he 
turned again, he saw that she was sway- 
ing and that the whiteness Mad crept 
to her very lips. 

“Fenton!” she repeated. 

And then he came to her and took 
her hands. . 

“You'll be brave, Eileen. We've only 
a few minutes. And we've got to face 
this out!” 


CHAPTER XIV. 


“We've got to face this out!” 

She repeated the words mechanically. 
As yet they conveyed nothing to her. 
She understod only that the dead had 
risen, had been at her side, unrecog- 
nized, through the long weeks, and that 
now at a single word the veil had been 
torn from her eyes and she had seen 
the miracle. In the first instant her 
very reason had been threatened, but 
the touch of his hands was warm and 
human, the eyes that.gazed into hers 
full of remembered tenderness. With 
that look, that upright bearing, that 
change of voice, neither scar nor beard 
could hide him from her. In that mo- 
ment of relief at a danger past he had 
betrayed himself, and now she saw him 
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as he had been in her memory—older 
and marked with pain, but no less the 
image of her dreams. 

“My husband!” she whispered. - “My 
husband! I can’t believe—I can’t 
understand—but you're there—you’re 
real! I can feel you. I'm not mad, 
not dreaming. If I am, let me go on 
dreaming. I don’t want to wake, Fen- 
ton!” 

“It’s not .a dream,” he answered. 
“I’m real enough. I didn’t mean that 
you should ever know. But to-night 

He was our son, and, when I 
held him in my arms, I forgot every- 
thing except that he was safe and that 
I was bringing him back to you. I did 
wrong. Forgive me.” 

“Forgive you!” She laughed broken- 
ly. “Oh, Fenton, it’s like waking from 
an awful nightmare. My dear, I don’t 
want to understand or F; 

“You must!” His hands tightened 


on hers as if they were gripping on 


some stabbing pain. “Listen, Eileen. 
Submarine D went down without me. 
I was not on board. Throughout the 
war I was in France, penniless, help- 
less. I had been trapped by the very 
men who are trying now to win my 
secret from Oscar. ‘But I knew that 
would not exonerate me. When I came 
back to England, I believed that it was 
to disgrace and ruin. Instead, I found 
that I was dead and honorably buried.” 

“Who told you that?” 

“Oscar.” 

“When was that?” 

He bowed his head so that she should 
not see his face. 

“Just a year later, Eileen.” 

“Then—I was still—your wife?” 

“Yes.” 

“And he knew?” He made no an- 
swer, and she stifled a cry of bitter 
anguish. ‘“Fenton—and you—why did 
you not come Didn’t you think of 
me?” 

“I thought of you always. It was 
you who sent me away. You hadn’t 


cared in the days of prosperity—you 
wouldn’t have cared in the days of dis- 
honor and ruin.” ‘ 

“Fenton—didn’t he tell you—I had 
learned my lesson—that you were in 
my thoughts night and day? There 
wasn’t an hour when I didn’t suffer all 
the grief and remorse of the» world! 
Didn't he tell you? He knew it!” 

“He told me you had learned to for- 
get.” 

“Fenton!” 

He gazed pityingly into the gather- 
ing horror in her eyes. 

“Eileen—my wife—we mustn’t judge 
too harshly. He was tempted. Our 
old .friendship was at an end. The 
chance came to him—and he took it. 
And I—well, I thought it better so. I 
didn’t understand—I didn’t know what 
I know—now.” 

“You know now that I love you, Fen- 
ton,” she said triumphantly. “Thank 
God, I told you so when I believed 
you dead! Thank God, you’ve seen 
and heard with your own eyes and 
ears! I was foolish and cruel, Fen- 
ton, but there’s never been any one else 
in my life. You know that now?” 

His reserve and stern self-control 
broke down. He clasped her to him 
with the passion of despair. 

“T know now. I've seen it and it’s 
been torture, Eileen. I’d come back 
to catch a glimpse of your happiness, 
so that I might go my way in peace 
—and I saw what I had done—and 
it was too late.” 

“Not too late!” She lifted her flushed 
face to his, brushing away the blinding 
tears. ‘‘We’ve all our lives before us, 
you and I. We'll begin again—far 
away from here—a new life. Let’s go 
now, dear. Take me with you 5: 

She clung to him, but he freed him- 
self almost violently, standing away 
from her as from a newly arisen dan- 
ger. 

“There’s our son,” he said sharply. 
“You've forgotten that!” 
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“I’ve not forgotten.” Her eyes 
rested for an instant on the tiny figure 
curled up in a heavy sleep of fright 
and exhaustion, and a faint smile quiv- 
ered around her lips. “He'll be glad, 
too, Fenton. He knew you and loved 
you when I was blind % 

“He must never know, dear.” 

The smile died. She looked at his 
white, strained face with a dawning 
fear. 

“Fenton—I don’t understand!” 

“We've got to think of our son,” 
he said. “We've got to consider him 
before and above ourselves. We've 
had our chance of happiness and lost 
it. We've no right to spoil his chance. 
It was of our son that I thought when 
I let you believe me dead—not of you* 
only. You and I had our duty to each 
other; we had a greater one toward 
him. We owed him a fair start—an 
honorable name; we owe him that now. 
That’s what we have to face out.” 

“Fenton—you frighten me : 

“T don’t mean to—I can’t help my- 
self. His father died an honorable 
death and his mother married another 
man. It must remain so, Eileen—for 
his sake.” 

For a moment she stood motionless, 
frozen by the hopeless finality of his 
reasoning. Then she stretched out her 
hands toward him blindly, despair- 
ingly. 

“Fenton—it isn’t possible! 








You’re 


my husband. I can’t let you go!” 


“You must! We’ve no right to sac- 
rifice him. In your heart you know 
that.” 

“Even if I knew it—I’ve suffered 
enough. My heart will break, Fen- 
ton!’ And then, as she saw the white, 
tortured face of the man before her, 
she steadied, and her own features be- 
came masklike in their desperate com- 
posure. “Is there no other way?” 

“None!” He waited, watching her 
intently. “You will help me? You 
won't make it harder ?” 








“No. You must do what is right— 
what you must—for his sake % 

Each sentence seemed to be dragged 
from her by force. He came to her, 
but she no longer clung to him. She 
hung heavy in his arms. 

“You'll be brave—I_ know _ that. 
Wherever we are—however far- apart 
—we'll bear it together. And we'll 
know that it was right. And when he 
is a man and speaks of me—perhaps a 
little proudly—you will be glad.” 

“Yes,” she answered tonelessly. 

He bent and kissed her. 

“My wife! I can say it now—for 
the last time!” 

“My husband!’ 

He led her gently to the couch and 
bent over the unconscious child. 

“He’s ours, Eileen. That’s something 
for us both to remember. We've not 
lost everything.” 

“You're going now? Are we not to 
meet again—Fenton?” 

He straightened. 

“Tt’s better not. It hurts too much, 
and we must keep our secret. I'll fin- 
ish my work here—and go.” 

“And—all your hopes—all mine?” 

He smiled wearily. 

“The monoplané is safe. I shall fly 
it to victory. You trust me now?” 

“For always, Fenton. I shall be 





watching you!” 

“T shall know that, dear.” 

\ moment later the door had closed 
on him. As if he dared not hesitate, 
he passed swiftly down the corridor 
to Delisle’s room. He was once more 
bent and misshapen, and, as he entered, 
the man who staggered to his feet saw 
no change in him. 

“It’s you—Rogers? Come to be con- 
gratulated—eh? Noble fellow—I war- 
rant you’ve had your share of grati- 
tude 

“T’ve come neither for congratula- 
tion nor for gratitude,” was the stern 
interruption. “The child is safe, but 
if that does not interest you, there is 
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something else that may. I have one 
more condition to make before the 
monoplane is finished, Captain Delisle.” 

““Well—and that is?” 

“When the trial day comes, I fly the 
machine myseif.” 

Delisle drew himself slowly erect. 
His clenched fists rested on the table 
in front of him, and for an instant the 
two men measured each other. 

“And if I refuse?” 

“The machine will never be com- 
pleted; that’s all.” 

A dark flush of passion mounted to 
Delisle’s eyes. His hand had flown out 
to the empty glass as if he would have 
flung it in his opponent’s face, but in- 
stead he burst into a fit of rough 
laughter. 

“As you wish. Either way, it comes 
to the same. You shall fly the machine, 
my friend. But I shall be your pas- 
senger. That much you will not deny 
me, I hope.” 

“By no means, Captain Delisle.” 

Again a swift, silent challenge. 
lisle’s gaze sank. 

“I am grateful. No, don’t go for a 
moment. There’s something I want to 
ask. You were Fenton Villiers’ friend, 
you say.” 


De- 


“Vea” 
“He is dead. You’re sure of that?” 
“Fenton Villiers is dead.” 


“Yes—you told me. I—I have had 
a strange feeling to-night—a delusion, 
if you will. Perhaps ‘I’m going mad. 
I thought I heard his voice.” 

“In a storm like this one hears many 
things.” 

“That’s true. Well, you shall have 
your way. Good night!” 

“Good night!” 

Rogers went slowly toward the door. 
There he paused and looked back. 

“Captain Delisle,” he said quietly, 
“I knew Fenton Villiers well. I knéw 
what was in his thoughts—when he 
died. The memory of the old friend- 
ship was strong in him. He believed 
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that you yielded to great temptation. 
He sent you his understanding—his 
forgiveness.” 

Delisle made no sound. He stood 
stiffly erect, his face averted, his hands 
clenched again in desperate self-mas- 
tery. 

“He believed that in the end you 
would make good,” Rogers went on. 


“That was his message to you. Good 
night !” 
Still Delisle made no answer. But 


as the door closed, he dropped down 
by the table, his face buried in his 
hands. 

CHAPTER XV. 

“Quite a romance,” the war-office 
representative remarked genially to a 
colleague. “The inventor went down 
in Submarine D at the beginning. of 
the war—you remember? And now his 
friend has carried out his work and 
given him all the glory—if. there is 
any. A highly honorable proceeding, 
eh?” 

“Distinctly! He might have pock- 
eted the invention as well as his friend’s 
wife.” 

“Ah, yes, the wife! 
The romance deepens. 
lady near the stand?” 

“T believe so.” 

“A beautiful Well, if the 
Villiers’ that is 
claimed, she will have. cause to rejoice. 
I have instructions to close with Cap- 
tain Delisle—at my discretion.” 

“At all costs?” 

The expert smiled condescendingly. 

“By no means. We don’t do that 
sort of thing in our department. All 
things in moderation, my friend.” 

“And if Delisle should get a better 
offer—elsewhere ?” 

“Delisle is an English officer. He 
will be prepared to make the sacrifice 
for England.” 

The last words fell on Delisle’s ears 
as he passed. He hesitated for an in- 


I had forgotten. 
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stant and then went on slowly toward 
the little group that had gathered 
around the great birdlike machine, 
standing in readiness for its trial flight. 
A man who had been loitering on, the 
outskirts came to meet him. He was 
poorly dressed and there was some- 
thing at once insolent and despairing 
in his white face. 

“You won't forget, Captain Delisle?” 

Oscar drew up sharply. 

“T have not forgotten, but I can do 
nothing more. Rogers has his suspi- 
cions. I was forced to let him take 
the helm. My God, I don’t know that 
I’m not glad! It was a foul game to 
play.” 

Rochefort laughed. 

“No doubt. Are you prepared to pay 
the price?” 

“IT will give you a 
pounds 4 

“Tt’s not only money I want. I want 
place and honor in my own country. 
You can’t give me that. If the Eng- 
lish government buys the secret, my 
chance has gone—and your name.” He 


thousand 


‘ caught a glimpse of Delisle’s face, and 


laughed again. “You think I won't 
keep my word—that it won’t be worth 
my while? But when you are ruined, 
you may be useful to me, captain. An 
English officer in foreign service—how 
does that appeal to you? And there’s 
your wife—how will it appeal to her? 
How glad will she be to know that she 
bears the name of a traitor’s son?” 

Delisle stifled an exclamation. Then 
he was once more palely composed. 

“T will do my best.” 

“T felt sure that you would when I 
had explained.” 

A group of eager spectators came 
forward to greet Delisle, and Roche- 
fort dropped away like a shadow, leav- 
ing Delisle to respond absently to the 
good wishes that were showered upon 
him. But his eyes sought the woman 
standing alone on the outskirts of the 
expectant throng, and suddenly he 


turned and crossed over to her. She 
did not see him until he was almost 
at her side, and then she started and 
the faint color died from her cheeks. 

“Eileen!” he said gently. ‘‘Eileen!” 

He held out his hand, but almost be- 
fore her gesture of refusal he let it 
drop quietly to his side. “I know— 
I haven’t the right to ask anything. 
I have done you great wrong—greater 
than you know. But we are going on 
a dangerous enterprise. There may be 
no return. I want you to believe that 
I love you, Eileen—that if I could, I 
would atone for what has been. I want 
to ask you to try—one day—to for- 
give.” He waited, his sunken eyes fixed 
hungrily on her face. “Fenton has for- 
given,’ he added, scarcely above his 
breath. 

“Fenton! How do you know?” 

“Perhaps—I have had a_ message 
from the dead,” he answered. 

He could not read the change that 
passed over her half-averted face. But 
suddenly she turned to him, and.he saw 
that her eyes were blind with tears. 

“Then I, too, forgive!” she said. 

“God bless you!” 

He took the hand she gave him and 
kissed it. Then without a word he 
turned from her and strode unsteadily 
across the field. Those who knew him 
nodded significantly at one another as 
he passed. There ‘ere whispered 
comments, snatches of. gossip. “Since 
his friend’s death poor Delisle has gone 
to the devil!” “It’s a good thing that 
he isn’t flying the machine!” He 
heard them with ears grown suddenly 
acutely conscious of the faintest sound, 
but he made no sign. And there was 
no trace of unsteadiness in his move- 
ments as he clambered into his place 
behind Rogers. From thence he leaned 
forward and touched the airman on the 
shoulder. 

“You were Fenton’s friend?’ he 
said. ‘‘For the last time—will you let 
me go alone?” 
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“No!” 

“You accept the risk?” 

“There is none—now.” 

Delisle sank back into his place. He 
saw Rogers glance for an instant in 
the direction of the lonely watcher, and 
his hand slipped to his pocket and 
clasped something hidden there with a 
jealous strength. 

“Ready ?” 

“Ready !” 

A whir of propellers, a burst of 
cheering that was lost in the rush of 
the wind as they raced forward over 
the sandy plain. Within a hundred 
yards of their starting point, Rogers 
depressed the lever and they rose in- 
stantly, sweeping birdlike over the first 
bank of trees, and from there straight 
upward with an intoxicating, delirious 
swiftness. It was the moment of tri- 
umph. Thousands of feet beneath them 
was the world they had left—faint 


patches of darkness where were miles 


of forest, a glistening speck that was 
some deep lake, a spot of haze marking 
some great city. Rogers banked steeply, 
and they swung around, again and 
again, in mad, daring circles such as 
had never before been attempted. And 
then on once more—sixty miles an hour 
in the teeth of a rising wind. Delisle 
bent forward. He spoke quietly at 
first, but his voice was drowned in the 
rush of sound. 

“I gave you your chance to escape,” 
he shouted. “You wouldn’t take it. 
The main supports are cut through. 
I cut them through—ten minutes 
ago 

The man in front of him shifted his 
position. He turned slowly, so that his 
profile stood out sharply against the 
gray background of racing clouds. 

“Why ?” 

“Rochefort drove me I had to 
make an end—of myself—of you—of 
everything In a few minutes it 
will be all over—it won’t bear the two 
of us in this wind—and you won't live 
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to tell her that I cheated her ” He 
burst into a fit of insane laughter that 
ended in a sudden, terrible silence. And 
then, with a cry of anguish: “Fenton! 
Fenton!” 

The blaek, disguising beard was gone. 
The man in front of him had turned 
almost completely, so that they faced 
each other. 

“Fenton!” 

The name fell repeatedly from De- 
lisle’s quivering lips, dropping at last 
to a moan of pain which the wind swept 
back. Villiers pressed the descending 
lever. There was a grind, a crack as 
of a pistol. The great wings quivered 
from end to end. 

“You're right—we can’t last out a 
thousand feet. I can keep her up for 
a minute or two—— Good God, and 
they'll say she failed!” 

He bit his teeth together in bitter 
humiliation, and for a moment no voice 
answered him. They were descending 
in a swift volplané, the engines silent, 
every warning crack of the straining 
wires sounding loud in the silence. 

“Fenton—you'll go back to her?” 

“Man, don’t humbug in the face of 
death! You know it’s over with both 
of us 

“But if it wasn’t—if my chance were 
given me to—to make good—you'd go 
back ?” 

“We've said our good-by, Oscar. I’m 
dead—honorably dead. For the child’s 
sake, it’s better S60.” 

“TIf—if she were free 
marry you—John Rogers. 
would never know.” 

There was no answer. Villiers was 
evaiting, counting the seconds that might 
remain. 

“Fenton—it was true what you’ve 
said? You’ve forgiven—even this?” 

“Everything.” 

“You love her—you’ll 
how one can be tempted 
—how it was.” 


she could 


The world 


understand 
Tell her 
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“Oscar—what are you doing?” 

“Nothing. Steady, old man. Hold 
her up—she’ll stand it now. God keep 
you!” 

“Oscar !” 

No answer. Villiers felt a tremor 
pass through the whole length of the 
machine—a sudden decrease in the 
pressure. He turned his head. The 
place behind was empty, and beneath, 
through a sickening void, a something 
less than a speck flashed into nothing- 


The romance of that first flight occu- 
pied the minds of men for the 
proverbial nine days, and no more. 
Speculation was rife, but those who 
knew Delisle. shrugged their shoulders. 
He was a physical wreck, they declared, 
and no doubt had lost his nerve. The 
explanation was simple and _ satisfac- 
tory, and they turned their attention to 
the triumph of the invention. 

But the woman who a year later be- 
came John Rogers’ wife knew the truth, 
and thanked God that she had forgiven. 


eS pate 


A BRAE ROAD 


‘THERE'S a gray road, a brae road 
That creeps o’er tufted down, 

Where thistles nod their jaunty heads 
In toques of purple crown; 

And there’s a pool of amethyst 
With mirrored, drifting skies 

Where clouds of mauve swim in its lave 
Like pretty Peggy’s eyes. 


it 
a 
i 
i 
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There’s a bee road, a free road 
That laughs its day along; 
And, oh, ’tis paved with linnets’ cheer, 
And arched with thrushes’ song! 
But ne’er a restless chorister 
That bids a dull world trip 
E’er pipes a reed-loud note to match 
The song on Peggy’s lip. 


There’s_a by road, a sigh road, 
That lures my hasting feet, 

Where I would walk the years adown 
And drink its flutings sweet; 

And all the singing ways of éarth 
Are but of heaven part 

Since I have found that lyric path, 


The road to Peggy’s heart. 
GorRDON JOHNSTONE. 











€ The Man Who y 
Wouldrt Do | 


ELEANOR FERRIS 





Joan Winthrop 
intenstye 
acres of 
She 


FTER college, 
had gone in for 
farming on several 
the parsonage grounds. 


had put into it more than half 
of her tiny inheritance from her mother, 
beside the work of her own hands and 
those of two ambitious young assistants. 
Her second year’s potato crop promised 


to be such as illustrated catalogues de- 
pict and fertilizer advertisements fore- 
tell. 

As intensive as her farming had been 
her efforts to do good to the village that 
she loved. She knew what was best for 
her father, her church, and her town. 
And her town, her church, and—some- 
times—her father, cheerfully 
to being done good to, because the par 
son’s daughter had with her. So 
they let her organize a Village Improve- 
Society, a Church Welfare 

and a course of lectures on 

subjects from Cubism to fly 


submitted 
a way 


ment 
League, 
various 
swatting. 

Like other prophets, she failed most 
in her own household and next door to 
it. Her father, whose life tenure of 
the old parsonage was the only re- 
muneration he asked for his years of 
ministry, deprecated Joan’s modernity. 
He held that mere bodily needs would 
be supplied by “ravens” in some guise, 
and considered intensive farming an 
unorthodox forcing of Providence. 


Moreover, he deplored the entrance of 
a Christian lady into the political arena, 
when Joan proposed going herself to 
present to the legislature a petition for 
a State censorship of moving pictures 
and dance halls. 

For with all her doing good to the 
village, an obnoxious place of amuse- 
ment flourished therein, and the most 
objectionable turkey-trotting, led by 
professionals, attracted youths who did 
not know what was best for them. 

Joan let the paternal preference for 
ravens pass, for she would not, if she 
could, have had her father less un- 
worldly. Her potato crop would, if sci- 
ence and hard work counted for any- 
thing, amply supplement the ravens’ 
somewhat uncertain But 
fluently and illogically and 

that the demoralizing 
and indecent films must be ta- 
booed, and that Christian ladies had 
never been out of place in arenas since 
the time of the early martyrs. 

Her next-door neighbor, less amen- 
able to what she called reason than her 
father, refused to be aroused to any 
sense of his duty to church or state. 
He refused, in fact, to do anything, and 
on this rock had their pleasant friend- 
ship split. 

Just so 
had bought 
house and 


ministries 
she argued 
convincingly 


dances 


long as Richard Starr, who 
the old colorial country 
hundred acres adjoining 
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the parsonage, had occupied it in the 
guise of a laborer resting from a city 
life of strenuous work, Joan had ap- 
proved and encouraged his existence. A 
man’s Work, to be Efficient—she dealt 
in the modern vernacular with capitals 
—demands concentrated and intensive 
periods of recuperation. When, how- 
ever, at the end of a congenial two 
months of riding together on Starr’s 
horses, sailing on his clipper yacht, and 
slipping about the country in his swift 
littie low-hung motor—when, after all 
this, the time had come for Richard ‘to 
go back, a giant refreshed, to his work, 
he had nonchalantly announced that he 
had thrown up his job; that he intended 
to loaf here all winter. 

“Why waste time in working,” he 
had finished eloquently, “when I can 
have all out-of-doors and ‘invite my 
soul’—and you—to share it with me?” 

“You may invite your soul, but not 
me!” Joan had not sought to conceal 
her disappointment. “I despise a drone, 
a dawdler, a dilettant!” 

“You are as alliterative as the mov- 
ing-picture posters.” Richard had thus 
taken it lightly. ‘But their films are 
‘vigorous, vital, and virile’ ‘s 

“Adjectives alien to the present sub- 
ject,” Joan had returned bitterly, de- 
termined to wound, with the reformer’s 
instinct to goad the erring back to duty. 
“If you propose to loaf indefinitely, not 
to do a man’s part, to lie in cotton wool 
the year round, you may count me out 
of the scheme of your existence. I 
like a man to be a man,” she had ended. 

It had been meant to wound, and it 
had; for her voice had been like a lance 
point, and all the usual good-fellowship 
and fun and sympathy had gone from 
her eyes. She was tolerant of every- 
thing but inertia, this daughter of the 
Puritans; she had only scorn for the 
“unlit lamp, the ungirt loin.” 

“Then I can but lead my slothful 
existence on my own side of the 
wall henceforth,’ Richard Starr had 


answered, still: with his air of non- 
chalance, though his jaw had been set 
and his smile forced. “If such a de- 
cadent creature can ever be of service 
—which is most unlikely—you have 
only to command me. Say ‘good-by’ to 
your father, if you will be so kind.” 
And he had departed. 

Joan had stood tall and somberly un-* 
yielding on the white-pillared porch 
where he had left her, watching him 
move, with that unhurried stride of his, 
down the brick path to the open gate 
in the wall between their gardens. The 
gate he had sedulously closed after him, 
and had disappeared among his own 
trees. 

The next day his man had come with 
a note and, “There’s no answer, miss.” 

The envelope had contained a small, 
flat key. The note had read: 

This is the only key to the garden gate. 
When you would ask a favor, use it. 

As if she would ever use it, however 
great her need! Joan had thrown it 
from her violently, intending to fling 
it into the depths of an old box bush 
near the porch, but her woman’s arm 
had turned it too far; it had struck a 
pillar and dropped with a sharp ring 
at her feet. She had picked it up, 
looked at it thoughtfully, again raised 
her hand to throw farther and 
straighter, then slowly had let the hand 
drop and had stuck the key into her 
girdle. Although she would never use 
it, neither should any one else who 
might chance to find it. Later, she had 
gone to the rose jar on her desk and 
had dropped the key among the cap- 
tured fragrances, 

That had been last September, and 
during the winter she had had no word 
with Richard Starr, only a distant sight 
of him now and then as he took soli- 
tary rides or walks. Presumably he 
loafed and invited his soul on his side 
of the wall, while she on her side dug 
and planted and invited the village to 
paths of virtue. 
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The dance-hall manager waxed fat 
while his patrons kicked like Jeshurun 
of old, and Joan instituted a crusade 
against the place through the organs of 
pulpit and press. The pulpit went 
farther than Joan in inveighing against 
all dancing, but the press was enlisted 
rather feebly in the shape of the small 
weekly village sheet. Opposed to the 
crusade was the Daily County News, an 
important paper published at the county 
seat. This, being the advertising me- 
dium of the dance-hall manager, both 
overtly and covertly held up to scorn 
in its columns such persons as were 
against “the people’s pastimes.” It even 
printed a picture of Joan—an unkind 
cut, but recognizable—procured from 
some college group, to illustrate an al- 
literative article on “Puritans Protest 
against People’s Pleasures.” 

Meanwhile, the indecent dances, re- 
lieved by the milder turkey trot, went 
blithely on, and objectionable films were 
persistently shown, as the vigilance 
committee of the Village Improvement 
Society could testify. Their chairman 
had waited upon Richard Starr, pro- 
posing that, as a prominent resident 
and property holder, he should unite 
with Miss Winthrop in bringing the 
matter before the legislature, with the 
object of passing a bill for the sup- 
pression of such “doings.” 

With which inept word the chairman 
had awkwardly concluded his remarks. 
He had been chagrined at his own in- 
eptitude, for the chairman of the com- 
mittee of the Village Improvement was 
also the editor of the weekly village 
paper, and given to a certain pride in 
his command of English written. Eng- 
lish spoken had him down and out, he 
lamented. Hence he was not available 
in this matter of taking the petition be- 
fore the legislature. ; 

Mr. Starr had pleasantly, but de- 
cidedly, refused to do anything about 
it. Though, he had said, these dances 
and bad pictures should be suppressed, 
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and a decent place of amusement sub- 
stituted. 

When the discouraged chairman and 
editor reported this to Joan, whom he 
had long and hopelessly worshiped, he 
brought upon his devoted head the 
whirlwind of her wrath. To be sure, 
it was directed chiefly against Richard 
Starr, who, “of course, would be per- 
fectly irresponsible, as I could have 
told you!” But, also, she reproached 
the chairman for “giving him a chance 
to refuse and be so disagreeable about 
it!” Her eyes, in her wrath, grew very 
big and glowing. 

“But he wasn’t,” in simple justice the 
young man defended. “Mr. Starr was 
most cordial—offered cigars, then sat 
on his veranda, his hat pulled far down 
over his eyes, watching his flock of tur- 
keys wandering around. He has hun- 
dreds of them. Says they’re awfully 
hard to raise.” 

The recital won no sign of interest 
from Joan, however, who merely com- 
mented: ‘Then he had no hand in rais- 
ing them—he never does anything him- 
self.” 

“That’s what he said when I told 
him you were pushing the movement 
to close the dance hall—and how the 
County News persecutes you ws 

“You might have left me out of it!” 
snapped: Joan. 

“How could I? Well, anyway, he 
said: ‘I’m sorry to refuse to take up 
the matter officially, but Miss Winthrop 
knows I am a quitter.’ Afterward he 
offered me the use of his books—says 
he seldom reads ’em. What do you 
think of that?” exclaimed the book- 
worm young editor. 

“T think you might have consulted 
me, since it is my crusade, as you call 
it. I shall make it mine—if you want a 
thing well done, do it yourself. I shall 
take my own petition to our assembly- 
man—now, before this session closes— 
and not leave it to any chicken-hearted 
man to do it.” 
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Then, with sudden remembrance of 
the faithfulness with which the young 
editor had championed her unpopular 
cause, against the County News and his 
pecuniary advantage, Joan was filled 
with contrition and faltered her apol- 
ogy, laying a beseeching hand on his 
arm, to the complete subjugation of the 
young man, who had never.felt so near 
his divinity as when she so humbly 
called herself names. 

So they made a truce, and he devised 
powerful articles for his paper that 
should incite the village youths to aban- 
don turkey-trotting for a lecture course 
in the schoolhouse. And Joan had the 
aforementioned talk with her father 
concerning the political arena and 


Christian ladies; a talk that culminated 
in the agreement on her part to be 
chaperoned, in the event of her visit 
to the legislature, by her aunt, who lived 
in the capital. 

Thus, as usual, Joan carried the day. 


With admonitions to her inexperienced 
assistants in intensive farming to keep 
constant guard against the prevalent 
and dreaded potato bugs, which had 
scourged her neighbors’ fields, Joan de- 
parted for a three days’ siege of her 
assemblyman. 

That the assemblyman could fail to 
be convinced of her bill’s paramount im- 
portance did not occur to Joan until she 
started for home again. Then she 
realized that the several interviews 
had had with him had been productive 
of only the vague, though cordial, as- 
surance on his part that he would do 
his best for his constituents. He had 
lent an appreciative eye, while, all afire 
with her subject,;she had spoken with 
her soul in her voice. ‘He looked as if 
he’d like to kiss and eat you,” her aunt 
had observed, with unexpected astute- 
nes’. ‘But he didn’t care a fig what 
you said!” 

On her way home, Joan admitted to 
herself that the only real enthusiasm 
she had been able to evoke so far had 


she 


been in the young editor, who was 
doubtless at this moment chewing his 
pencil over a powerful article on “Leg- 
islation in Our Own Hands.” His 
rival, the County News, would blow. a 
shrill blast of triumph if the assembly- 
man did nothing. ' 

To see what the enemy had to say 
and to learn of the damage from potato 
beetles—politely so-called—Joan bought 
a copy of the day’s County News, beck- 
oning the newsboy to her from old Mr. 
Johnson, an elder in her father’s church, 
and the undertaker, Mr. Smart, both 
of whom had bought papers. Just then 
the car was swept as by a breeze, and 
a young woman, followed by a maid 
with a dog basket, blew in with in- 
quiries for the Pullman. 

The young woman was a college ac- 
quaintance of Joan’s, whose people 
owned the large estate of the county. 
They had met since college with a mere 
exchange of perfunctory greeting, for 
they had never been birds of a feather, 
even in a college democracy. In one 
hand the girl carried a copy of the 
County News; the other she extended, 
to Joan’s surprise, with the utmost cor- 
diality, saying: 

“How d’ you do? I see by the paper 
you’re waking things up a bit down 
your way. /’m crazy about the tango. 
The turkey trot is really going out, of 
course. Do come into the drawing- 
room with me now. I’ve taken the com- 
partment for Bowwow. I'll show you 
the ‘kitchen sink.” That’s the hardest 
of them all, you know. Do come!” 

Joan listened, dumfounded, unable to 
stem the tide. When she found her 
voice; she declined, as politely as she 
could with finality, these unexpected 
overtures, and the very fashionable 
damsel went on her way, at a loss to ac- 
count for her “throw-down.” Still be- 
wildered, Joan again started to read the 
news; but the voice, nasal and remon- 
strant, of Mr. Johnson sounded in her 
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ear, and she looked up to see him stand- 
ing in the aisle at her side. 

“All I kin say is’t I’m sorry fer yer 
pa, Joan Winthrop. As an elder, I 
know how he’s set his face darkly ’ginst 
dance halls an’ sich, an’ now ter have 
his own darter an’ everybody doin’ 
it = 

“What do you mean, Mr. Johnson?” 
demanded Joan. 

“You know well enough, I guess. 
It’s all in the paper, so there’s no use 
bein’ cagy about it,” he retorted huff- 
ily, and went back to his seat next to 
the undertaker, who contented himself 
with turning to bestow upon the uncom- 
prehending Joan a most unprofession- 
ally cheerful wink. 

For enlightenment, Joan hastily 
opened out the paper to which recur- 
rent reference had been made. Imme- 
diately her gaze was transfixed by her 
own name in glaring headlines across 
the front page. 


UP-TO-DATE PARTY AT MISS JOAN 
WIN THROP’S. 


TURKEY-TROTTING ON HER LAWN. 


THE REAL ARTICLE AND EVERY- 
BODY DOING IT! 


The grounds of the Winthrop parsonage 
were the scene of a most animated féte 
champétre yesterday afternoon. The guests, 
numbering several hundred, amused them- 
selves in a good, old-fashioned turkey trot, 
with all the plunging, jumping, and inviting 
genuflections that accompany the genuine 
article. The abandon of her guests effectu- 
ally refuted the idea that Miss Winthrop dis- 
approves this fascinating form of diversion. 
The many varieties of motion put the guests 
into fine form for enjoyment of the colla- 
tion spread before them. Indeed, some may 
be said to have gobbled in their appreciation 
of the succulent repast furnished by the 
hostess. 

We have not space to enumerate those 
present. Suffice it to say that they were 
swells who will be welcome during the com- 
ing season at the proudest tables in the land. 
We can vouch for the literal accuracy of this 
account, and are glad to take this occasion 
to congratulate the lady of the parsonage on 
the obvious proof that she is not averse to 
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such up-to-date recréation. We would re- 
mind our young townspeople, who may not 
be invited to private dances of this descrip- 
tion, that public ones of a more exciting 
order are held in the dance hall every even- 
ing at nine o'clock, after the most daring and 
dashing movies have been displayed. (See 
our adv. column.) 


Huddled in the corner near the win- 
dow, while the fields flew by, Joan 
miserably pondered the impertinence 
of this lampoon and the futility of try- 
ing to do good. If Elder Johnson chose 
to believe it, who might not? And 
what harm it might do her father! 
Poor dear, with his dependence on 
ravens! The worry of it all made her 
forget the imminent potato bug; or 
rather, that menace to her crop was 
relegated to the background of her 
mind. 

At the village station she was met 
by the faithful young editor, in his rat- 
tly little automobile; and his sympa- 
thetic silence, as he put her and her 
suit case into the car, assured her that 
he, too, had seen the County News. 
They had rattled halfway to the par- 
sonage drive before either spoke, then 
Joan said: 

“How dare they do it? To make up 
a story like that out of whole cloth! 
Father must not see that paper 
But of course he'll hear of it from that 
old Johnson. I never could trust a man 
with a chin beard! He looked like a 
goat chewing a rag when he harangued 
me in the train. I'll sue them for libel, 
to clear our cause before the public. I 
must Don’t speak to me! I'm all 
right, only I can’t find my There 
it is in my sleeve.” She mopped her 
eyes with a small handkerchief that 
seemed rather inadequate. “Why don’t 
you tell me how to sue for libel, or say 
—some—something?” She gave a 
broken little chuckle at her inconsist- 
ency. 

“There’s no use saying I’m sorry.” 
He kept his face to the front as they 
turned at the corner of Richard Starr’s 
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place; but Joan was comforted by his 
tone of commiseration. His next words 
appalled her. 

“I’m afraid there's no case for libel,” 
he ventured. “You see, it’s literally 
true. It’s going on now, on your lawn, 
just as that absurd account described. 
There, see them!” 

He had driven through the parsonage 
gate steadily, yet he must have lost his 
wits, Joan thought, and she had an im- 
pulse to seize the steering wheel for 
their mutual safety. 

“Look!” he insisted, and stopped the 
car in the drive. 

Joan followed his gaze in bewilder- 
ment. Beyond the lawn her potato 
fields truly presented an animated scene. 
Rotund, dark forms were _ running 
along the rows—turkeys, hundreds of 
turkeys, everywhere, jumping, gob- 
bling, cavorting; here a turkey, strut- 
ting, there a turkey trotting Ah, 
that was it! 

“It’s a very poor joke!” Her flaming 
cheeks, her flashing eyes, belied her 
controlled voice. “A very poor joke, 
indeed.” 

“I wish I could do something!” said 
the loyal young man unresourcefully. 

He would, and Richard Starr could, 
Joan thought, resentful against all man- 
kind for the moment. 

“You can,” she said promptly. 
this to Mr. Starr.” 

She took out a 
borrowing the editor’s pencil, 
briefly : 


“Take 


and, 
wrote 


visiting card 


Mr. Starr will kindly remove his turkeys 
immediately to his own property. This is 
not asked as a favor, but demanded as a 
right. Joan WINTHROP. 

She had said she would never ask a 
favor of him, and she never would; 
thus she defended the explicit rudeness 
of her message to her admonishing con- 
science. And having dismissed her 
messenger with weary thanks, she went 
to her father’s study and kissed that 
absent-minded saint, who looked up 


from his sermon with the vague im- 
pression that Joan had been “out some- 
where.” Then she went up to her elm- 
shaded room and had a good cry. 


IT. 


The elm branches, early on the green 
summer morning following, framed a 
deserted potato field; the turkeys had 
been removed according to her man- 
date. So much Joan took in as she 
jumped, white-robed, from slumber to 
her window. The acres of potato plants 
were a credit to her intensive methods 
and her aversion to Paris green. 
Her assistants—William the red-haired, 
Johnny the taciturn—had been ready 
with kerosene buckets, into which the 
devastating bugs were to be whisked to 
instant death. Thus they had done last 
season, and had promised double 
vigilance during her absence; which 
promise they were even now fulfilling; 


she thought, as she glimpsed William’s 
carrot-tinted head in the early sunshine 
glinting from a far corner of the field. 


The boys were inexperienced ‘and 
therefore inexpensive laborers, but their 
interest in “our crop” equaled Joan’s, 
since they shared a percentage of the 
profits. 

Then came on the sweet morning air 
a dire bleat from William, a shrill call 
that struck terror to Joan’s heart: 
They’re on 
Hi, you, hi! 


“Hi, Johnny, come out! 
us! The bugs is on us! 
Git ’em all to come!” 

Joan made a lightning-change toilet 
that would have done credit to any art- 
ist, and filled a Paris-green tank for 
Johnny to use in the upper field, while 
she and William kerosened the lower. 
No outside help could be found, she 
knew. Even the young editor was 
going to press that day and could not 
be called on. 

“Don’t you worry, Miss Joan!” ex- 
horted William, as she approached with 
the Paris green. “It’s too late for that; 
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but I’m goin’ over to Starr’s to git him 
to lend us them blessed turkeys ag’in. 
’Twas them kept the bugs down while 
you was away, an’ some fool’s shooed 
‘em off. He lent ‘em before, an’ he'll 
lend ’em ag’in to you, he said!” 

“Stop, William, stop!” commanded 
Joan sharply, for he was already 
darting off. “What are you doing?” 

“Borrowin’ the turkeys.” The boy 
was champing in his haste. “They 
kin save yer crop, an’ nuthin’ else kin, 
They drink down ‘tater bugs like rain. 
Why, the day you went away the bugs 
began to come. I seen they’d git ahead 
of us—they come in swarms this year, 
seems’s if—an’ I seen Mr. Starr by the 
wall where his turkey houses is. 
‘What's up?’ s’d he. ‘Bugs,’ says I; 
‘an’ I dunno whether ter git the parson 
ter telegrapht fer Miss Joan.’ Then 
he said his turkeys could do the busi- 
ness, but he didn’t know as you'd like 
it. An’ I cut in an’ said he’d be doin’ 
you a favor 2% 

“Oh, William, 
groaned Joan. 

“An’ he said: ‘If you’d look at it 
that way ’ ’n’ he lent ’em.” 

“We must do it without borrowed 
turkeys.” Joan’s curved red lips took 
a firmer line. “Come, boys, buck up!” 

She wielded her brush above the 
kerosene, where the drowned 
sprawlingly, by dozens. 

“It’s not a mite o’ use,” complained 
William, and Johnny’s silence as he 
labored vindictively was quite as de- 
pressing. As the sun climbed, the 
plants seemed to crawl, so many were 
the beetles on each leaf. Doggedly the 
three worked, William perspiring and 
protesting, John distantly silent, Joan 
frantically persistent, with weary back, 
but unconquerable will. 

She could not contemplate the pos- 
sibility of losing the crop. It was to be 
their main support that winter. Yet 
she would not beg Richard Starr to 


how could you?” 


bugs 
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send back those absurd creatures. From 
that decision she never wavered. 

With an abbreviated nooning, they 
worked until dark. After dismissing 
the tired boys with a forecast of suc- 
cess on the morrow, Joan tried to con- 
tinue the fight by the light of the moon, 
but it was useless. 

In utter dejection, she sat on the top 
step of the porch, her head against a 
white pillar, her face as white in the 
moonlight, her mind and heart sick. 
She must now face her imminent loss 
and the deprivation to her father, who 
needed many comforts unsupplied by 
the ravens in whom he trusted. 

If only she had not, in her anger at 
the notoriety they had forced on her, 
summarily and ignorantly ejected those 
greedy, but beneficent turkeys! If only 
they had another owner! Of any one 
else she could have asked a favor, but 
no one else had a flock of turkeys. If 


only—she drowsily went on with her 


futile wishing—if only she could be- 
guile them by strategy—entice them 
somehow—to come through~her garden 
gate! That idea brought her to her 
feet, all alive and aglow. 

The thought seemed first tolerable, 
then possible, then feasible. 

Silently, not to awaken her father, 
she sped to her room and, from the 
sweet, dried petals in her rose jar, drew 
forth the little key to the gate in the 
wall. As quietly she went to the 
kitchen and took from the stove the 
porridge that had beén cooking for 
breakfast. 

Bearing the porridge pot, treading 
softly, she followed the moonlit brick 
walk to the garden gate. When she had 
opened it, she paused on the edge of 
Richard Starr’s grounds, half afraid, 
ready for flight. Never before had she 
done anything by stealth; but it was 
not wrong, she stoutly assured herself. 
She must have the turkeys; she could 
not ask for them; but she could invite 
them to visit her garden again. 
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Beyond the trees and lawns lay the 
Starr house on its Ill, with dignified 
portico and balustrades, unlighted save 
by the moon. Along the slope nearer 
the wall, half hidden by shrubbery, 
stood the turkey houses. For those 
Joan made directly, keeping near the 
wall, feeling like a thief, despite her 
self-assuring. As she went, she let the 
porridge dribble to form a mealy way 
from the gate, thriftily eking it out. 
Surely the turkeys would find this lure 
irresistible. She spread it to the doors 
of the several turkey houses; there she 
lavished the last of the bait. A sudden 
sound from the distance like the slam 
of a great door startled her into mo- 
tionless attention. Breathlessly she 
waited, but all was still. 

With infinite precaution, 


she un- 


latched each turkey domicile, chucking 
coaxingly to the roosting fowls lest a 
raucous gobble should rouse the echoes. 
There were sleepy mutterings, and she 


slipped away toward the wall, her 
empty »orridge pot on her arm. As 
she reached the gate, panic seized her, 
and she turned to pass through so ab- 
ruptly that the iron pot struck the wall 
with horrid clangor and clank. Leaving 
the gate open behind her, she flew along 
the brick walk to her porch. Standing 
there a moment, her heart pounding, 
but triumphant, she listened to the si- 

Then the garden gate slammed 
The lock clicked! 

Richard Starr stalking 
her? Had he watched her absurd per- 
formance? The humiliating possibility 
drove her with burning cheeks miser- 
ably to bed. 

3ut not to sleep. All night, above 
the murmur of the elms’ leaves, she 
seemed to hear the incessant, destruc- 
tive chewing of a million potato beetles 
on a million potato plants. The in- 
different assemblyman’s face sometimes 
wheeled out of the dark, and the huge- 
typed headlines of the County News. 
Always in the background of her whirl- 


lence. 
shut ! 
Had 


been 


ing thoughts hovered the presence of 
her young editor, wishing he could do 
something, and Richard Starr refusing 
to do anything. To and fro passed 
figures, some of folk and some of fowl, 
wantonly turkey-trotting until dawn. 

Indomitably the warfare was re- 
newed early in the morning, though 
William, on seeing her face, said: 
“Now kin I borrer them turks?” She 
felt guilty in refusing—it meant so 
much to the boys as well as to her. But 
the gate had been shut after her; there 
was no help to be asked from that quar- 
ter. Doggedly the work went on; only 
the potato bugs showed undiminished 
vigor. 

Once, as she straightened from her 
stooping posture, she saw her father 
coming toward her with a copy of the 
County News unfolded in his hand. 
That enemy had been almost forgotten, 
under the recent stress. She had 
burned her copy, but some one had 
probably felt it a duty to send him one. 

“What does this mean in to-day’s 
News, my dear?” He seemed mildly 
bewildered. 

Putting down her pail and brush, she 
took the paper and read, in type almost 
as prominent as that of the former 
article, a complete retraction and an 
“ill-advised facetious- 
Miss Joan Win- 
stand for public 
commend 


apology for their 
ness in maligning 


throp, whose brave 


decency they must warmly 
and uphold.” They further announced 
that the objectionable dance hall had 
been closed. Incredulously Joan read 
the soberly chastened paragraph. 

“Tt means that they have seen the 
error of their ways, I suppose, daddy 
dear,” she murmured, and with a swift 
impulse of gratitude, she ran in to the 
telephone, and was soon incoherently 
thanking and praising the young editor. 

“Oh, it was so wonderful of you to 
do it!” she finished, with a little break 
in her voice. 

“But I didn’t—I’d give my ears if I 
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had!” His thin tones stammered. She 
involuntarily recalled his unfortunately 
wide and translucent ears. “I couldn’t, 
you know—the County News isn't 
afraid of me!” 

‘But who——” she began, at a loss. 

“When I took your note to Mr. Starr 
—you know / like him,” the just young 
man explained—‘he looked pretty mad 
for a minute. Then he read that out- 


rageous turkey-trot thing and looked 
madder, 


but different—er—somehow 
Joan was listening intently, 
her ear to the receiver, but she did not 
speak, and the nice young editor's voice 
went on doubtfully, lest she should 
chide him for thus defending the man 
who wouldn't do. “ ‘This has gone far 
enough,’ he said. So he must have 
made ’em eat their words. He could! 
They say the dance hall is to be made 
into a fine gym. He'll do that, too, I 
guess. Hitch your wagon to a Starr!” 

Joan laughed and rang off. The 
laugh was altruistic, to reassure the 
young editor, not an expression of her 
own light-heartedness. Indeed, it was 
no laughing matter if Richard Starr 
had, unasked, done another favor. 
How could she bring herself to 
ask one now? 

She clenched her hands hard and 
winked back the tears that came to her 
eyes. She owned herself beaten. Her 
father must not starve because of her 
pride. 

She changed her khaki farming dress 
for a cool white linen, put on a friendly, 
shielding hat, and with the key in her 
hand, went to the gate in the wall. 
Even the ignominious thought of its last 
shutting could not make her quail. 
Steadily she inserted the key, opened 
the gate, and followed the path under 
the trees to the great white house. As 
she neared the lawn, she held her head 
high, lest she acknowledge outwardly 
her inward fright, and went on unfal- 
tering, even when she saw that Richard 
Starr was standing motionless at the 
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head of the wide steps. She met his 
eyes and did not flinch, though ‘still he 
did not come to meet her, or even speak 
to her. He only stood there, his look 
holding hers. At the foot of the steps 
she spoke, so quietly that only her in- 
terlocking fingers betrayed her: 

“IT have come to ask a favor.” 

Instantly he was beside her. “Come!” 
he said. “We'll let them out. They’re 
dying to trot over there again.” 

Matter of factly he led the way to 
the turkey houses, unlatched the doors, 
and called out the birds. Then he 
shouted over the wall to William: “Oh, 
Bill! Come and get your turkeys!” 

The red head appeared with alacrity, 
and William dropped from the. coping. 

“William, what did you have for 
breakfast ?”’ demanded Mr. Starr. 

“Shredded wheat. There wasn’t no 
porridge. Where’s them bugaboos?” 
said the earnest William, and gave 
chase to the turkeys, gateward. 

“There ‘wasn’t no porridge’ except on 
the soles of my pumps!” said Richard 
Starr, bending to see Joan’s face under 
the shade hat. 

“I think you are utterly detestable!” 
she assured him solemnly. And she 
meant it. She turned to go to the gate, 
but he stopped her. 

“Wait, Joan Winthrop,” he said. “I 
thought the hardest thing I’d ever have 
to do was to do nothing all winter on 
my side of the wall, with you on the 
other side thinking I liked it.” 

“Then why ’ she began. 

“Because I had overworked till the 
doctors predicted blindness ” 

“Oh, you % 

But again he broke in. 

“Tf I was to go into the dark, I was 
going alone, you see,” he said simply. 
“If I had told you, you might have 
married me for my own good—you 
were so bent on doing everybody 
good 

“Of course, if you did not want my 
friendship——” she said. 
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“No, I didn’t want that!) Then when 
you judged me without a hearing, and 
sent me packing—it hurt as only a 
woman can hurt a man—I knew you 
must hate me pretty much, and I sulked 
for a while, I’m afraid. Finally they 
said that my determined resting had 
saved my sight. But I couldn't read, 
and I'd only you to think about. I saw 
you sometimes at your fatming—thank 
God, for that my eyes were always 
good!—and it came to me that as 
turkeys rid farmers of pests in the 
West, I might be able to help you that 
way some time—so | 2 

“But last night you 
gate!”’ she accused him softly, not yet 
forgiving that indignity, nor quite 
knowing where she stood. 

‘But I could not let you get your 


slammed the 


strategist! Afterward I lay awake all 
night, thrashing it out—and then I 
waited! I knew how bitter it was for 
you—and when I saw you coming 
through the gate just now—or was it 
long ago?—I did the hardest thing of 
all—I held myself there and made you 
come to me all the way.” He had her 
in his arms. “To make you ask a favor, 
when all I have is yours, my beloved!” 

She surrendered gloriously. 

“What did you do to the County 
News?” feminine curiosity demanded a 
little later. 

“Threatened to put a half million into 
a rival paper,” was the easy answer. 

“But who closed the dance hall?” she 
asked. 

“There was a State law, already, to 
do that, I found,” said the man who 
did things. 


way—that way,” he declared. “You 


a (He 


MEN 
HOOPING like a huntsman, brave in pink and leathers, 
Huddling clouds his hounds at heel, daring all the weathers, 
Hear the strong wind sweeping meadow, woods, or fen, 
Hear and heed and follow, ye that call ye men. 


Ye that haunt the hearthside, lapped in golden ease, 
Ye that idle after summer as she flees, 

Sloth-slaves to a durance that ye hardly ken, 

List the wind a-calling for—men—men—men! 


Men of fire and fettle, brave for noble deeds, 

Men of mighty muscle, shaped for labor’s needs, 
Men, nor weak nor wastrel, strong to do and dare, 
Strong as is the strong wind, lord of the high air. 


Wake and follow, follow, when the huntsman shrills 
Keen his quickening hollo, up and down the hills, 
Ail that owns his lordship, mountain, plain, or glen, 


Cries out in his shrilling, for men! men! men! 
Martua McCutiocH-WILLIAMS, 





Consatunete Skinner. 





HE stranger lingered on the 
brow of the hill above 
Panuyk, as if loath to descend 
from the clear air and the 
shining of wet leaves and 
dewy grasses into the odors and black 
smoke that had belched forth from the 
little mining town since before dawn. 
Halfway between the hilltop and the 
village stood a rambling house with a 
two-story front. It was painted white 
and set prominently by the roadside. A 
wooded path led off from the side of 
the house, perhaps to some dell or 
spring; perhaps, by twisted, leafy wan- 
derings, to the coppice of maples and 
birch that crowned the hill and made a 
high-latticed and glistening arbor for 
the tall stranger. A few embers, some 
remnants of bread on which a score of 
wild birds were feasting all about him, 
and the impress of a larg in the 
long grass and fern under the thickest 
maple shade, indicated that the grove 
had been the stranger’s tent, during the 
previous night. 

As he continued to gaze down upon 
the smoking town, he saw that the 
streets were filled with women. There 
were a few men in the groups, but most 
of the men he had already seen on their 
way, to the mines on the other side of 
the valley. The women congregated at 
the street ends as if bent on some pur- 
Their massed surging forward 


The 


e body 


pose. 
up the hill road meant purpose. 


man watched them until their black 
writhing and rushing and twisting up 
the slope was smothered in the belch- 
ing smoke ; their movements seemed but 
eddies in the sable and sulphurous cloud 
that now canopied the valley, shutting 
the pure vision of the morning out of 
Panuyk. 

The white gates of the rambling 
house on the road below him opened, 
and the stranger saw a woman emerge. 
She stepped out haltingly, fearfully, 
looking about her. She carried two 
pails. She turned into the little path 
and ran, stumbling in her haste. Per- 
haps the sight of her pails reminded the 
man that he had not yet tasted water 
that morning, for he swung down the 
hill, finding his own path through the 
woods and undergrowth with the ease 
of a wild animal. 

There was a reason for Agnes 
Baker’s trembling speed to the well. 
On opening the doors of Wood Castle 
Inn at cockcrow to begin her day’s 
work, she had found a paper pinned to 
the center panel, with crudely written 
threats in red ink: 

The judgment says drive out the sinful 
woman. The judgment says chastise the sin- 
ful woman. The judgment says purify 
Panuyk, preserve the prodigal. 

The paper was further decorated 
with a drawing of a clenched fist hold- 
ing a rod. 

That the women of Panuyk disdained 
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her for her pitiful history, Agnes Baker 
knew well. No woman but Lota Breen, 
the mistress of Wood Castle Inn, had 
spoken to her for three years; and Lota 
Breen’s words had been chiefly com- 
mands regarding the day’s work and 
criticisms of tasks already performed. 
Jan Breen himself hardly ever ad- 
dressed ther. Perhaps he feared the 
suspicious eye of Lota and the tongue 
that matched it for sharpness. Agnes 
Baker worked early and late for the 
Breens in weary gratitude. They had 
taken her in when Panuyk had cast her 
out, and, despite much wrangling from 
the wives in the village, they had con- 
tinued to afford her shelter and food. 
In return, she did the work of the hired 
man and the housemaid who had been 
dispensed with at her coming. 

The reputation of Wood Castle Inn 
was dubious. Secretly the virtuous folk 


of Panuyk had much to say of it, but 
they gave a courteous. “good day” to 


Jan Breen and his wife when they 
drove their fine team to the markets 
or hitched it to the post at the corner 
of Comfort Place, while Lota Breen 
rustled her silks into the bank. Lota 
Breen would not give the right of way 
even to Coancia Damala, the proudest 
woman in Panuyk, whose father had 
held some office of incredible dignity in 
his native Balkans. 

Some of the wives of Panuyk liked 
to relate with titterings how once there 
had been no coming or going out of nor 
into Magnus Poppe’s bank for a full 
half hour just before closing time on a 
Saturday noon; because Lota Breen, 
about to leave after depositing, had en- 
countered Coancia Damala exactly in 
the doorway as the latter came to draw 
money to pay her toilers at the smelter 
for their week’s work. Neither woman 
would give way to the other. Lota, 
having finished her business, stood com- 
placently in her stiff purple silk dress, 
which could have stood alone, and filled 
all the inner doorway, anon glancing 


with manifest satisfaction at the clock, 
whose racing minute hand would surely 
force the haughty Coancia to choose 
between voluntary humiliation and a 
strike among her unpaid workmen. 
Coancia Damala, filling all the outer 
doorway in her rich silks—black, as 
befitted a decent woman and the de- 
scendant of incredible dignitaries—had 
panted with rage and apprehension 
until her thrice-wound heavy gold chain 
of nuggets had trembled through 
its three strands and flipped up and 
down on-her large, indignant bosom. 

Before a quarter of an hour had 
passed, all the folk of Panuyk had 
gathered in Comfort Place to witness 
the duel. They had seen the smiling 
triumph of Lota, and the withdrawal to 
one side of the virtuous Coancia, and 
then her shaking, suffocating rush to 
the cashier’s window, with young Agnes 
Baker, her serving maid, trembling 
after her with the gripsack. ' 

Lota Breen would not have dared to 
present herself at Madam Damiala’s 
house doors when certain favored 
women of Panuyk were bidden to tea, 
for she would have been treated as the 
mistress of a questionable inn should 
be by those whose character is spotless. 
But at the doors of Magnus Poppe’s 
bank, riches alone were virtue and— 
what with wise investments of her 
strange earnings—Lota Breen had as 
much virtue in the bank as Coancia 
Damala. Pastor Poppe she permitted 
to look askance at her, but Banker 
Poppe must treat her respectfully—and 
he did—and Doctor Poppe, the third in- 
fluential brother in Panuyk, attended 
her as solicitously as he cared for 
Madam Damala. 

Therefore, who can say just what 
motives impelled the host and hostess 
of the inn to give shelter to Agnes 
Baker when she fell at their doorstep 
on a Thanksgiving morning, after cruel 
hours of wandering through the freez- 
ing night from the locked doors of 
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Madam Damala’s mansion, where she 
had performed menial services for that 
Spartan lady and been betrayed by her 
too agreeable son? 

Stekos Damala had been a beautiful 
young man to the eyes of the ignorant 
maid. His teeth were white and his 
eyes brilliant as glass. On a Sunday, 
no other man in Panuyk wore such 
clothes; and on week days, no man was 
smarter at the work. Not only were 
Stekos Damala’s teeth and eyes so bril- 
liant; his brains were as bright for gold 
getting as the metallic sheen on Co- 
ancia’s famous chain of nuggets. Did 
not his mother relate with pride how 
her. Stekos had robbed her of this and 
that block of shares or bit of land, even 
as in his childhood days he had picked 
coins from her purse and prattled arch 
falsehoods to avert penalty? Stekos 
proceeded through life on the simple 
rule that his brains were given him to 
get gold with, and that his tongue was 


given him to keep it, by enabling him 
to acquire whatever else he desired 
through charm instead of through ex- 


penditure. If he possessed principles 
of rectitude and tender traits of heart, 
his angel has not recorded them. 
Agnes Baker was a waif in Panuyk. 
She had come there as a child with her 
mother in a trainload of immigrant fac- 
tory and mine workers. The mother 
had died shortly after their arrival, and 
Agnes had been taken in hand by the 
worthy folk, and*taught to work and to 
be good. This was not difficult, be- 
cause to serve, to labor, and to be good 
were her native instincts. At eighteen, 
Madam Damala had removed her from 
the factory and made a housemaid of 
her; and, in due time, by charm and 
official pressure, Stekos Damala had 
made her an outcast. This was because 
she was too ignorant to know that love 
has a counterfeit, and too completely 
woman to withhold herself from yield- 
ing unto the promise of fruition; even 
as the earth gives herself to the light 
5 


of heaven for blossoming and verdure. 
The awakening to sin had come with 
Stekos’ desertion, and what had ‘seemed 
love was seen to be a pit of darkness. 
He had gone to the gold fields of the 
Southwest to enrich himself further, 
and to escape those annoyances which 
even the son of Coancia Damala might 
experience in moral Panuyk. Madam 
Damala had dragged Agnes down the 
hall by the shoulder and thrust her out 
into the snow, shrieking after her the 
searing, unforgettable name. 

All that day, while Agnes had shiv- 
ered and shaken and wept over Lota 
Breen’s fire, Coancia had driven 
through Panuyk, spreading the tale of 
her wrongs : how her monumental kind- 
ness and generosity had been abused, 
and her incredible hereditary dignity in- 
sulted, and her wonderful son betrayed, 
wheedled, and blinded to his fall. 

When no body had been found in the 
frozen streets, the townsfolk had con- 
cluded that Agnes Baker had been com- 
pelled, by the weight of her sins, to cast 
herself and her scandal into one of the 
shafts. This idea had contented them 
well until some man, whose gossiping ° 
tongue could not be held even by fear 
of his own exposure, had whispered 
that he had “heard” that the sinner was 
at Wood Castle Inn. Thereupon, the 
women had forced their husbands to 
make formal protests to Jan Breen, 
who had scratched his head and re- 
ferred the matter to Lota. Lota had 
already counted the gains of unpaid 
help and, moreover, of help that could 
not carry tales, and so she had sent a 
splendid answer back to the town. 
Said she: 

“You go tell Coancia Damala that 
what’s fallen broke by her door, it’s my 
good heart has picked up to save it, like 
the lost. Je, da! And give her my 
pity for to have a bad son, destroying 
women in his mother’s house—and her 
that had a grand Greek police for her 
father. Je! See that you forget not 
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to give Lota Breen’s pity to Coancia 
Damala. A poor woman! A. poor 
woman that, for all her grand talking 
of her virtue with hints and lying winks 
at me and my trade—«what is the best! 
Je, da! the best!—still she can’t be put- 
ting it into the son of her body nor yet 
the wench in her kitchen. A poor soul! 
Ts-st-st! And she with two pastors 
feeding on her and texts by the book! 
4h, the poor soul!” 

As the committee had turned silently 
down the hill, Lota had racked her 
brains to remember some Bible pas- 
sages with which to finish her pride- 
crushing message to the grande dame of 
Panuyk; but none had come to mind. 
So she had screamed after them: 

“The Lord, He'll bless me! Je! Tell 
Coancia Damala that the Lord’ll bless 
me for my kind, good heart. That’s 
what will make her fall in a fit! 
Je, da!” 

Lota that Agnes 


ardently hoped 


Baker’s babe of misfortune might be a 
girl, so that she could have the pastor 
of Madam Damala’s own double-spired, 
cream-plastered, and stuccoed sanctuary 
come out and christen the infant “Co- 


ancia”! She considered the young 
mother not at all in her plans. But 
when Agnes’ little girl was born, one 
blowing March morning, she took but a 
breath or two in this our world and, 
not liking it, passed gently out. A touch 
of nature showed in Lota Breen as she 
sat by the bedside and looked at the 
quiet little mite on the arm of its 
stricken mother, and she wept and won- 
dered what the touch of such a thing of 
one’s own felt like, and wished that its 
little shirt were not so coarse and cheap; 
and she berated herself inwardly for 
her meanness, and could not rest until 
she had bought it the finest tiny dress in 
all Panuyk to be buried in. Further- 
more, she allowed the mother to have 
“Mary Agnes” cut in the wooden cross, 
instead of “Coancia,”’ which was a great 
concession. This was Lota’s one touch 


of kinship. No one but herself knew of 
it, and she forgot it as soon as she 
could, 

But Agnes Baker remembered the 
tucks and lace and embroidery of the 
diminutive burial robe, and was humbly 
glad to labor for the inn folk. She felt 
no condemnation for them and their 
merry guests who came and went, at 


all hours, from Panuyk and the three 


towns north of it, calling themselves by 
many names, but never by their own. 
She regarded herself as chief of sin- 
ners, with a suffering that would not 
heal—partly because of the disillusion- 
ment that Stekos had brought her, but 
most because of Mary Agnes, lying 
under her little wooden cross on the 
hillside. 

Fear was on her this morning as she 
ran to the spring, scarce daring to take 
a yearning look at the blue of heaven, 
the green of the woods, and the glad 
light of the soft June sun, saturating the 
world with balm. Coancia was behind 
the red-ink threats and the cruélty of 
the good wives of the town, who, thus 
far, had been defeated in every effort 
to bring special punishment upon the 
outcast. Did she know that her son 
had come three times to the inn, de- 
manding admittance, and had departed 
with gibes and sneers and anger and— 
the third: time—in vengeful silence? 

Stekos Damala had returned success- 
ful from his gold hunting in the South- 
Panuyk had agreed to receive 
him. The good wives who honored 
Madam Damala’s riches would now 
demonstrate their exoneration of him 
by driving out his victim with rods. Or 
perhaps they only meant their threats 
to terrify her into fleeing. “Purify 
Panuyk. Preserve the prodigal.” She 
was to be made an object lesson for 
Stekos Damala, to keep him hereafter 
in paths of virtue. The moralists knew 
that Lota Breen was away buying farm 
lands, and that Jan Breen without his 
wife was nothing to fear. The power 


west. 
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of woman was recognized in that dis- 
trict, whatever the use to which it 
was put. 

The spring bubbled its diamond-clear 
waters in a basin of velvet moss near 
the foot of an old pine, which had taken 
root there long before the gaunt hillside 
had dreamed its later dream of white 
birches and shimmering cottonwoods, 
or the autumn rain of gold and russet 
maples had touched its heart to tender- 
ness and its visage to the beauty of 
holiness. White and pink anemones 
showed among the stumps, and rose- 
pink camphor bells clustered and quiv- 
ered in the moss close over the waters. 

As Agnes set her first pail by, filled, 
she heard a sound rising from below 
the knoll.. It was the murmur of angry 
voices, and it rose like the occasional 
echo of the machinery in the pits and 
the shafts when the wind brought the 
muffled roar and the smoky blackness 
up from the valley. Blanched of face 
and trembling in every limb, she 
reached the edge of the wood and 
looked out to the road, where it passed 
the front of the inn. 

A mob of women filled the highway 
before the gate and as far below it as 
she could see. They were hatless, for 
the most part, and many of them wore 
their big aprons, of blue-and-white- 
checked gingham and brown holland, as 
if they had just come from their kitchen 
duties. The swirling and lashing of 
them was like a young forest in a tor- 
nado as they waved and swung the long 
rods that they had torn from the road- 
side shade. They stripped them of their 
shining leafage and trampled it in the 
dust, while they pushed on to encom- 
pass the inn. 

In their midst, behind her big gray 
horse, Coancia Damala drove, with her 
prodigal beside her. Crowded into the 
back seat were her two pastors, Father 
Kidivvel and Minus Poppe, in their 
robes, with Doctor Altruris Poppe flat- 
tened between them. Doctor Altruris 


was to feed her digitalis and camphor 
for her heart after the splendid hysteria 
that would crown her morning’s work. 
The silver and black leather of her cart 
and harness shone as if newly polished 
for the occasion. Her gold chain 
gleamed. 

Close to the cart, on one of Stekos’ 
huge work horses, rode two men such 
as Agnes had never seen before. One 
was tall and brown, and most of his 
body was bare. He wore a scarlet 
feather in his long black hair. The 
other was a little man, also brown, with 
silver and yellow in his clothes and a 
high-peaked hat like a tower. They 
kept close to Stekos, and the little man 
leaned down to him frequently. 

The women had stirred Jan Breen 
out to his doorstep. He stood there, 
scratching his head. Plainly he sought 
to argue with them, but they surged 
upon him, swinging their rods high, 
and would not hearken. Coancia arose 
in her narrow, high cart and cracked 
her whiplash at him and shouted shrill 
things; and he fled within. She urged 
her horse forward into the trail that 
led to the spring, and the mob jostled 
and stumbled and wormed after her. 

Agnes Baker, not knowing what she 
did for terror, fled back to the spring. 
She sank to her knees on the 
close to the waters; and suddenly she 


moss, 


prayed out of her anguish—not for es- 


cape or for protection from the penalty, 
but 

“QO God—O God in heaven—take 
my scarlet sin away! Wash me in the 
waters—in the crystal waters 

Supplicatingly, with an uncompre- 
hended impulse, she put out her ring- 
less left hand and steeped it in the 
waters of the spring, so cool, so clear, 
with a shining even more tender than 
light. 

“Waters out of the Throne!’ she 
whispered. Then it seemed that all the 
dumb grief and yearning of her years 
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of condemnation broke into a cry, and 
a voice she did not know as hers soared: 

“O God in heaven, let them take my 
sin that come after it, but Thou take 
my life! O God—Our Father—I have 
borne a little child; and I saw it was as 
pure as any child! Our Father in 
heaven a 

She lay on the ground with her face 
in the moss. 

Some one stepped past her. Then 
she heard a man speaking in quiet tones 
of command. His voice seemed to fill 
all the wood. She looked up. 

“Folks, good day. I'll be stoppin’ 
your march here.” 

The stranger stood in the entrance 
of the path, with one hand pressed at 
arm’s length against a white birch. 
With the other he was stroking the 
nose of Coancia’s great gray horse, 
which had thrust its head against his 
shoulder. 

“Brother, it sure is a hard thing ter 
be harnessed ter the wheels o’ hate an’ 
driven ter folly on a day like this. Lord 
pity poor humans!” 

The animal whinnied softly, as if it 
recognized a friend; and it would not 
stir for all Coancia’s urging. The stern 
wives of Panuyk, with their rods over 
their shoulders, halted automatically, 
staring at the stranger; but Stekos 
Damala looked past at the beauty of 
Agnes Baker, with her white skin and 
dusky hair and eyes like a starlit sky. 

Fresa Joonig, of the salt-pickle fac- 
tory, shoved her man forward to be 
spokesman for the morals of the city. 

“Stranger,” said he, “what’s it to you 
if we do judgment on the hussy? She’s 
a sinful woman that’s made the richest 
son in Panuyk to fall. There sits his 
mother by him, and his grandpapa was 
a great man in Turkey.” 

“Greece, fool!” Coancia snapped. 

“Je, Greece, fool,’ Marta Woort 
cried from down the line. “The Turks 
be Mormons!” 


Joonig’s wife gave him a jab in the 
back with the butt of her rod. 

“Best let the women have their way,” 
he said, taking up the aggressive again 
obediently. 

“What's it to you, stranger?” and 
“Let us do our work on her!” and 
“Would you be calling yourself friend 
of a sinner?” 

The women called these things to 
him; and the lady of pickles thrust her 
fat face forward and said: 

“Stekos Damala’s the man _ what 
knows her best, and he’s not for stand- 
ing to be her friend; but he’s come, 
repenting, to her judgment with his ma. 
Step you by, stranger!” 

Still petting the horse that nosed him, 
the newcomer looked gentle reproof into 
the peasant faces, where rage only 
accentuated stupidity. 

“Why, folks, you call me wrong. I 
ain’t a stranger ter anything that grows 
nor walks nor talks in all Ameriky. I 
den't go nowhere as a stranger; but 
there ain’t a place where I haven't been 
oncet as a friend. I’m standing here 
ter be a friend ter all sinners—includin’ 
her I heard prayin’ by the waters when 
I come through the woods this mornin’ 
—an’ includin’ the folks that’s come 
rushin’ up, with the blackness an’ 
smoke, ter do violence. I’m a friend ter 
the righteous, too; fer I’ve got nothin’ 
against them. I been watchin’ yer from 
the hilltop where | come from to-day. 
Look, you!” He pointed accusingly at 
the two robed men in the back seat of 
Madam Damala’s equipage. “Is it a fit 
place for pastors with gowns an’ sashes 
an’ with books in their hands an’ orny- 
ments—them what was called ter preach 
the love o’ God an’ His power on earth 
—ter be matin’ with idols o’ gold an’ 
hate? Is it true shepherds o’ sheep ye 
are, ter make friends with the lustful 
an’ betrayin’, all fer the power o’ riches, 
an’ ter be twistin’ the laws o’ His re- 
deemin’ into words an’ deeds o’ death? 

“It’s a folly, brother.” This last was 
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to the horse. “Aye, it’s a folly. What 
can ye do against a woman that’s seen 
the face o’ sin an’ turned from it an’ 
put her life up to God? It’s yer hands 
an’ not yer rods should be stretched out 
to her. Rods o’ chastenin’ is fer hands 
o’ love. There’s no purifyin’ with hate 
—nor never was since God first walked 
on His earth amidst all the green an’ 
the shinin’. Sometimes I’ve thought I 
saw Him walkin’ an’ heard the sound 
o’ His step—it was when I’ve heard a 
soul callin’ on Him in the camps an’ 
towns—an’ sometimes when I’ve been 
with the bleak places an’ the deserts, 
I've heard them prayin’ fer His word 
ter fill their silence. An’ it’s come, 
clear. God's the friend o’ His earth, 
an’ He’s spoke the word o’ kinship, an’ 
I've heard it. An’ that’s why yer do 
wrong ter call me ‘stranger,’ because I'm 
the friend of all that lives.” 

This man was unlike the men of 
Panuyk. The women regarded him 
with staring curiosity and forgot for 
the moment their errand of punition. 
Only Madam Damala fumed at the 
delay. Fresa Joonig prodded her man 
aside and ambled to the front of the 
group. She stood there with her hands 
on her fat hips and opened her mouth 
wide at him. 

“Surely,” 
great sights in the world. 
I've seen no such things—nor in Hol- 
land, where I was born a child and 
come from—nor in Panuyk, where | 
come a girl and married Joonig, and got 
a house to ourselves, and a dignity, too, 
what of the pickles—and none better. 
Sour nor sweet nor salty, is all the best. 
Never one is bruised. For we be 
tender to them in the vats as to orphans 
in the crib and our own flesh. Je. But, 
though the men be but passable worthy, 
the wives of Panuyk be of a great vir- 
tue that they love to be telling each 
other. Yet never the while I have 
pickled them sour and sweet and salty 
in Panuyk, have I heard that one has 


she said, “you have seen 
As for me, 


seen the Lord walking the streets here. 
Surely, you have seen sights!” 

“Fe, da! The stranger man has seen 
sights!” Marta Woort added, and she, 
too, forged to the front. “And very 
pleasing it is now to be sitting in the 
moss to hear the sights told of.” 

“Je. Sit, good wives,” Fresa 
Joonig supplemented. “The stump is 
mine, so being by right of age and 
fatness.” 

This was beyond Coancia Damala’s 
endurance, and she cried out: 

“Fools! Fools of women! He’s for 
turning you from judgment with soft 
lies and nods. Take care to make mock 
at me and be cheating my Stekos of his 
repenting!”’ 

“Time enough, Coancia Damala. It’s 
three years the sinful woman’s waiting 
the judgment, .and an hour more is 
nothing in the eye of Heaven. As for 
syour Stekos, let him be looking at her 
and repenting in his silent heart like the 
prodigal. Time enough for to do the 
judgment. My rod will not break with 
waiting. But who can tell when a 
stranger man that has sights to tell of 
will be halting our steps once more on 
the hills over Panuyk? Never was. 
Yet I have pickled them since twenty 
years. Je.” 

“Tell us sights, stranger man,” 
Joonig put in. “It’s the wife will have 
it. What like was the Lord, Him walk- 
ing in the desert, and what was it He 
was talking to the lonely places and the 
folks ?” 

The stranger laughed a littie and 
petted the horse a moment,:ere he 
answered : 

“Well, folks, He mightn’t look ter 
you the way I saw Him. So yer may 
have met Him an’ not known who 
‘twas. I saw Him in the deserts of 
Arizona oncet. The wind o’ His 
walkin’ was like a song, an’ the mornin’ 
star was on His brow. An’ the moun- 
tains was on His shoulde: an’ along 
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the palm o’ His hand, an’ His footsteps 
was deep through the cafion. An’ I saw 
the two lions that slept on a peak o’ 
rock across the sands come down. They 
passed by my bed o’ sand an’ give me 
a nod—like brother, here—an’ went on 
down the cafion the way they saw Him 
go—droppin’ the dawn from His smile. 
An’ I riz up an’ looked after Him. An’ 
I saw the lions followin’ Him—an’ the 
eagle leavin’ her nest on high. An’ all 
His song was fer love o’ the earth. 

“Oncet, when I saw Him come ter the 
town, ‘twas at night in a place o’ sorrer 
an’ sin. An’ I saw a woman that had 
a painted face an’ was all bedecked. 
An’ she was cryin’ out over the body of 
a man that bought an’ sold her, an’ had 
been killed by one that wanted her. She 
knew no better than ter love him, 
though he’d made her a shame an’ a 
byword—like her by the spring here, 
an’ worse than her.” 

“Je, da!” Marta interrupted. ‘“She’s 
been made a shame.” She looked ac- 
cusingly at Stekos Damala. “But how 
then? Did the Lord come to such a 
creature with her paintings ?” 

“Aye, for her grief an’ her sin stood 
out large ter her, with the man lyin’ 
there shot ter his death, an’ his mur- 
derer takin’ long looks at her. An’ she 
turned from that life an’ the sin. An’ 
she called the great name—‘God!’ An’ 
she kept a-callin’. An’ He come an’ 
opened the door—an’ the man that had 
killed ter get her went out an’ rode 
away. An’ the shadders o’ sin went 
out, too, one by one, with their paint 
an’ their jewelry, an’ left her alone with 
Him she called on. Then He come 
close an’ leaned over her where she was 
kneelin’ by the dead she’d loved; an’ I 
could see His _ stretched-out arm 





shieldin’ her, an’ the peace in His hand, 
in the flicker o’ the wind-blown candle 
flame in that dance hall. An’ she waited 
an’ prayed till the darkness left her, 
an’ she, too, saw the mornin’ star Come 
ter the brow o’ God, an’ heard the song 


o’ the wind in His garments—the song 
0’ His love a-triumphin’ !” 

“We never saw such sights in 
Panuyk,” a woman said. ‘All the sights 
what we saw is the brown: men what be 
come with Stekos Damala from far 
away.” 

The stranger looked at Stekos pla- 
cidly, and then past his glassy eyes to 
the little Mexican on the bay horse’s 
neck. 

“De dénde bueno?” he said pleas- 
antly. 

The Mexican did not reply, but his 
eyes glittered and his mouth opened, as 
a snake bares its fangs. Oblivious, ap- 
parently, to the Latin’s animosity, the 
stranger glanced on to the stoical coun- 
tenance of the other man on the horse, 
noting the scars of slavery in the mines 
on his lean, bare shoulders. 

“Qui-y.-il?” 

The Yaqui, too, was silent, but it 
seemed that a tremor went through him, 
and he lifted his left hand swiftly to his 
breast. 

“You'll be for speaking every man’s 
language, while I do all business in my 
own,” Stekos sneered. “But my men 
will not answer you.” 

Coancia arose in her cart and began 
to berate her pastors for letting the 
judgment be delayed by an alien and a 
héretic; and she called the women idle, 
curious Whereupon, Pastor 
Poppe answered her with dignity: 

“Madam, you say well. By our 
books, we know the man is a heretic 
and a deceiver; for if the Lord were 
visible, He would be seen in our sanc- 
tuary, and not among lions or painted 
women. Therefore, we will no longer 
hear these lies, but we will go to the 
church and toll the bell until the heretic 
and the sinful woman have taken their 
ways out of Panuyk.” 

So saying, they clambered out of the 
equipage and hastened away down the 
hill as fast as their gowns would let 
them. Doctor Poppe spread bimself 


fools. 














Poppes were fat, a fact that Coancia 
considered not at all whenever she de- 
sired for her own purposes to take one 
or all of them driving in her narrow- 
seated cart. Then Joonig spoke up and 
very sensibly, too. 

“Stranger, if you be for to take the 
sinful woman out of Panuyk, God- 
speed. For me, I’m against the judg- 
ment and the chastisement, being that 
Lota Breen will some time be hearing 
of it and, in her rages, she'll for to 
come among our wives telling lies of us 
what have never seen inside of her inn. 
And so Be our homes of peace will turn 
places of fury, with tongues wagging 
and food spoiled and pickles rotting, 
till every man of us must rise up and 
do a judgment in his own house. 

“Fresa Joonig, there be forty quarts 
of salty and ninety quarts of sweet and 
sour that’s oversoaked this minute, and 
it’s a loss, both wholesale and retail, 
if you be not for to turn yourself back 
down the hill with me, now, and leave 
the sinner and the heretic to each other, 
that have no trade to be bothering. Je, 
da, good wives, but there'll bé judg- 
ments in your cottages this noon, if so 
be your men come from the mines and 
no meal is ready for their mouths.” 

These were cogent arguments; and 
despite Stekos Damala’s venomous pro- 
test that without 
ment of the woman who had lured him, 
he dared-not return to his afhanced 
bride, Pimenta Poppe, daughter of 
Magnus, the women harkened; and, in 
some way, perhaps by the stranger’s 
hand, Coancia’s gray horse was turned 
about, and immediately set off down the 
trail at a gallop. The women dropped 
their rods and ran after the carriage. 
At the farthest bend of the trail, the 
Yaqui raised himself in his stirrups and 
looked back. 

To Agnes Baker, still kmeeling and 
leaning upon her hand in the moss, the 
scene had come and passed like a vision. 


seeing the chastise- 





more comfortably in their room. All the 
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She had seen and heard only the 
stranger—the other faces and voices 
about him had seemed to her as apart 
and indeterminate as the shadows in 
the wood about her own sunlit, glowing 
spring. Now she rose slowly, meeting 
his gaze. 

“Will yer give me ter drink?” he 
asked, while his keen and brilliant blue 
eyes looked deeply into hers. 

She drew fresh water and lifted the 
pail silently. He drank and thanked 
her. 

“My name,” he said, “is 
Morrow.” 

She noticed that his clothing was 
strange and much dust-soiled and 
travel-stained. His hat was of a sort 
she had seen in Western pictures, gray 
and broad-brimmed. Its faded hue was 
hidden under the green leaves and pur- 
ple blessoms of the wild clematis that 
twined the crown. He was a man of 
forty or less, his stature mighty, his 
face tanned and furrowed by the winds 
of God and the finger of life, his hair 
blond and flowing; and the eyes that 
searched hers were placid as deep tur- 
quoises and perceptive as magnetic 
steel. 

She must have stood there before 
him, bearing his scrutiny, for several 
minutes. She felt herself yielding up 
all the hidden things. of her life—her 
hopes, her sins, her sorrows—silently 
to this stranger, with a deep, passionate 
joy in their disclosure. She had no 
wish to speak, for the man was eloquent 
of power in the silence. Tears of new 
happiness were flooding Agnes Baker’s 
eyes when, at last, she took up her 
water pails once more and moved along 
the path. She heard his footsteps on 
the fallen rods, as he followed her. She 
went on to the house. 

“Woman 

She turned and faced him. The fires 
of spring were in his eyes, and his deep 
voice trembled, as when the hills move 
with the swelling of young waters and 


Gideon 
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the thrilling call spreads through the 
pines to the valleys and is answered by 
all the worlds and the seas. 

“Woman, are yer any man’s wife?” 

At the sudden shock of the question, 
she stood quivering before him, sobs 
rising. 

“Stranger—I—I—am a sinner.” 

He repeated ringingly : 

“Woman, are yer any man’s wife?” 

And then she understood, and she 
cried out as a prisoner set free: 

“No man’s!” 

Gideon Morrow opened the gate and 
came in to her. 


For fear of the Damalas as well as 
for morality’s sake, there was no pastor 
who would marry them in Panuyk, nor 
yet in the near towns. It was not in 
their lexicon that her shame should 
perish through redemption. So the 

@stranger took her away through cities 
and fields, over hills and rivers, on his 
wanderings, till one night they entered 
a place called Shacktown, after days of 
prairie march; and here he married her 
in the unfinished wooden church, and 
put on her finger a little silver ring, the 
mark she craved. Then they set forth 
again from the cabins of the mining 
town, and slept their marriage sleep 
upon the starlit hillsides. 

Gideon Morrow one with the 
earth, and her parts far and 
near were not strangers to him, for he 
loved her with the deep understanding 
of a kinsman. He was more than prim- 
itive; he was primal. He was without 
discoverable beginnings. He was vocal 
of the earth before ever man was; ex- 
pressing in himself that which has no 
origin, even.in myth, and no affinity 
with ancient civilizations or fabled 
deities, but which sprang forth Man on 
the side of some great cleft in the wil- 
derness, and stood there as one having 
dominion by the word of his Creator. 

In confident gladness, Agnes fol- 
lowed where he led her. She felt her- 


was 
unseen 


self the first woman—made for this 
man and given to him in the great 
garden of the earth. It was as she 
crouched beside him on a stream side, 
under a Wyoming night of stars, that 
she first asked him why he had taken 
her. She never asked herself why she 
had followed him. She knew. But he 
—he must have seen many women in 
his wandering ; why had he chosen her? 
He answered meditatively : 

“T ben askin’ myself that question an’ 
I couldn’t answer it, an’ I was puzzled 
—like a child when it can’t get things 
explained satisfactory in its little head. 
But it comes to me now, while I sit 
here, that the reason I can’t answer 
it is it takes all the earth an’ God ter 
make it clear. I just did—His biddin’ 
—an’ hers. Yes, I’ve seen plenty o’ 
women from Athabaska ter Mexico, 
from East to West. But—well—it’s 
like this. Days come when the great 
unrest shakes man an’ beast, when the 
mountain lion goes seekin’, an’ the bull 
moose calls, an’ a man rides toward the 
town. An’ each an’ all, they seize what 
comes near an’ are glad; but they don’t 
care nothin’ for one, no more than if 
‘twas some other. An’ that’s called 
matin’—by some. But ’tisn’t. No; 
matin’s like the sky over the earth. Be 
it dawnin’.or starshine in the heart of 
heaven, all the light is lookin’ to the 
earth. An’ if her master up there 
sends her smiles of sun or lashin’ of 
rains, the earth she never turns away 
from his hand, but takes all he sends 
into the body o’ her. An’ that’s matin’ 
and makin’ o’ two into one flesh, like 
the man with the prayer book in Shack- 
town told us when he married us—coz 
they’re one spirit first, an’ never could 
be joined ter no other.” 

She caught his hand, at that word, 
and clung to it. He went on presently, 
in a lower tone: 

“An’ that feelin’ that calls an’ 
answers all at oncet in them—it’s not 
that great unrest that frets a man for 
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many women. It’s a fire, surely, an’ 
eternal; but it sheds light by its burnin’, 
an’ they see each other’s souls clear— 
an’ love grows stronger. That’s what 
came ter me when I saw yer at the 
spring. I’ve seen your eyes in the color 
o’ great lakes at twilight, when stars 
were reflectin’.. An’ I’ve seen the 
beauty o’ your face an’ felt the cool, 
soft sweetness o’ your body when the 
dawn was touchin’ the sod where I lay. 
An’ when I saw yer by the spring, I 
recognized yer, an’ so I knew I’d found 
my mate—the one woman ter go with 
me where I go—an’ be mine. An’ it 
seems like I read all yer story in that 
first meetin-—an’ the grief that made 
yer beautiful an’ set yer apart from all 
saints an’ all sinners 

“Tt was that look,” she broke in, with 
tears. “It took all my _ burden 
from me.” 

“An’ then I looked an’ looked an’ 
loved yer—an’ all the man in me rose 
up, hungry fer yer.” 


Thus Agnes Morrow’s wedded life 
began. Agnes Baker, with her narrow 
little existence of servitude in Panuyk 
and her poor, paltry little tragedy of 
morals, was no more. The whole wide 
earth was now her pathway to the 
spring, where, as Gideon Morrow’s 
wife, she found true service, life, and a 
great content, 

They proved their oneness in many 
ways on the march, when Gideon Mor- 
row did everything from washing gold 
to sheep-herding. He logged in Wash- 
ington, rode with the herd in Wyoming, 
and guided tourists through the Grand 
Cafion. Through Texas, Oregon, Mon- 
tana, he won his way and hers, while 
red men and white men passed him 
familiar greeting. 

He carried no gun on his travels, 
and the broad hunter’s blade in the 
leather pocket on his hip was for small 
woodcraft. It never tasted blood, ex- 
cept one early morning in Colorado, 


when a wounded stag bellowed from 
the marsh and Gideon dug the ball 
from its neck. Nothing living feared 
him, and he feared nothing living. Wild 
creatures came about the camp, keeping 
a dignified distance for the most part, 
though sometimes the mountain lions 
and the bears would draw close and 
stretch themselves by the camp fire. 
The rattlesnake, sunning himself on the 
rock and coiling suddenly at sound of 
a footfall, flattened again into peaceful 
security as Gideon passed. 

Agnes lost much that she had learned 
of fear in following the endless trail 
of Gideon Morrow, but it was not given 
her to comprehend the heart of the 
wild after his fashion. She knew, by 
their own long hours of silence, side by 
side, that there is a communion that 
needs no speech. ‘The friend of all 
that lives,” he had called himself to 


the wives of Panuyk, and she saw that 
all things living knew him for such and 


that, in their own silent manner, they 
conversed with him. Often he told her 
sincerely that he had learned this or 
that matter from the winged and footed 
and crawling creatures that came to 
him on the day’s march. 

They camped five days in the Nevada 
hills on the Californian border. Gideon 
said that a friend would meet him there. 
Pines massed on the granite steep, and 
the air was fragrant with their balm. 
Below, a prairie stretched out, golden 
and brazen with acres of poppies. Be- 
yond the poppy fields the sparkling, liv- 
ing emerald verdure lay, bathing the 
feet of the opposite hills. Under the 
Californian sun Agnes viewed at last 
the full splendor of light. On the fifth 
day she saw a horse trot into sight 
among the poppies. He stopped from 
time to time and neighed and tossed 
his glossy black head, and then ran on. 
Presently he broke into a gallop and 
charged up the hillside. In a brief 
while he was thrusting his nose into 
Gideon’s hand. 
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The three of them turned down 
toward Arizona. In Lamigo, the first 
town on their way, Gideon went to a 
large adobe house, which was fortressed 
with thick mud walls, and rang the 
clanging gong suspended by the gate. 
- When the Indian servants had admitted 
them, with clickings and whisperings of 
joy, and some had run to. inform the 
master of the hacienda, an aged Span- 
iard, with snowy hair and mus- 
tache and a medal on his faded uni- 
form, came out to greet them. He 
embraced the wanderer and shed tears 
of delight. Here they remained three 
days. 

When they departed, the black steed 
bore the saddle and bridle that it was 
Gideon’s custom to leave at the 
hacienda when he turned the horse wild 
on the plain. They took their way 
south toward the gold fields on the 
edge of the great desert, because 
Gideon had a message to carry there 
to the son of the old grandee, who gave 
them a mule laden with provisions to 
serve their need on the unpeopled path. 
For the greater part of their travel now, 
Agnes rode on the black horse. The 
same hope that once had come to blight 
and silence under a little wooden cross 
was hers again. 


Stekos Damala at his marriage feast 
was flushed and victorious, not only 
with wine, but terms 
of the nuptial contract which he had 
won from Magnus Poppe. Such terms 
well-nigh put beauty and lure into the 
pale, small orbs of Pimenta, -his bride. 
Yet for all the per cents and the lan- 
guishing looks of Pimenta, Stekos was 
not completely happy. He had felt no 
deep content since the day that Agnes 
Baker had escaped him and gone forth 
with the stranger. On the second day 
of their departure, he had called the 
Yaqui and lashed him out of the gate 
to follow their trail, with orders to kill 
the man in some lonely place and let 


because of the 


the woman meet whatever fate the wil- 
derness should decide upon. When a 
month had passed by, the Yaqui had 
returned to tell him that both the man 
and the woman were no more—the first 
by the knife and the latter by starvation 
and fears in the forest. He had fed the 
Yaqui well for the news, and had 
thrown him an old coat to wrap round 
his shivering, scarred body in the chill 
of evening. Some time later he had 
sent Chelo, the Mexican, by five days’ 
travel—four on the train and one on 
horseback—to his mines in the South- 
west. Chelo carried certain orders and 
messages, and went with much ease and 
freedom, for he was highly favored by 
his master. 

The wines were spilling and flowing 
from the thick bottles, dark red as the 
setting sun through the black haze of 
Panuyk, when Stekos looked up from 
the feasting and past all the gorging 
wives and menfolk of the town and saw 
Chelo standing in the doorway. 

The good news of the gold diggings 
being speedily spoken, the Mexican, 
with snarls and leers, told of the Yaqui 
slave’s treachery to his master, and 
described the temporary abiding place 
of Gideon and Agnes Morrow in a 
cabin on the mountain over the edge of 
the great desert, a stone’s throw from 
Stekos’ own mines. His racial hatred 
was glutted to the full when, 
hours later, the Indian crawled, bruised, 
naked, and bleeding, from the gates of 
the bridal mansion, and set forth trem- 
bling, halting, and falling toward the 
desert. All the days of the marriage 
feast and the journeying to and fro 
and the coming of presents and guests, 
Stekos within himself was like a caged 
beast. He had never in his life been 
resisted and misprized, save by her 
whom Panuyk delighted to call “the 
sinful woman.” It was the lone waif, 
the wageless serving wench, and his de- 
serted victim, who had planted a fes- 
tered thorn in his gross fleshliness. 


some 
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One night when all Panuyk was gath- 
ered in his honor at Doctor Altruris 
Poppe’s for a great dance that should 
last till the breakfast hour, he called 
Chelo to him in the garden and ordered 
him to go to the mines and to bring 
about the death of Gideon Morrow, 
subtly, but to preserve the woman until 
his master’s coming. He could not 
reason about Gideon Morrow, or the 
instinct that craved his death. He did 
not know that he thought of Gideon as 
the visible, tangible form of the 
woman's own awakened spirit of purity 
which had protected her from him. He 
only foamed with fury at the thought 
of the stranger, and clenched his fists 
and tore at his nails and shrieked after 
Chelo: 

“Kill him—kill him—poison the knife 
—let him writhe!” And then he heaped 
curses and terrors on him if he should 
fail, and promised him the bay mare 
and her silver-mounted harness if he 
proved obedient. 

Chelo loved cruelty and treachery as 
dearly as he coveted the silver harness 
and the swift bay mare. Therefore, he 
studied long in his little, evil mind how 
best to obey the orders of his master. 


Because of the birth promised, the 
earth wanderers were waiting in the 
cabin on the mountain that divided the 
great desert from the peopled region 


of the mines and scattered towns. The 
mountain rose like a mighty pyramid, 
bare of all forest growth, a blazing pile 
of deep blue and silver in-the sun, an 
ebon fortress peaked with pearl and 
alabaster towers under the desert moon. 
Down in ihe gulch, where a tawny, 
sluggish stream writhed through the 
arroyo, Gideon mined. A few yards 
away Chelo, the Mexican, washed his 
pans of dust and waited. One little 
brown man is much like another, and 
Gideon had no reason to think he had 
ever seen this one oefore. 

Every evening Chelo carried an 


earthen jar of goat’s milk to the cabin, 
where Agnes Morrow also waited. He 
noted the sleek black horse, which kept 
close about the precincts of the cabin— 
noted it with possessive eye. Chelo was 
always armed with both gun and knife 
because of the wild creatures he some- 
times glimpsed gliding among the peaks 
behind the cabin. They fled at his ap- 
proach, but his terror remained with 
him. 

One day, while he ate his noon meal, 
Gideon said to his wife: 

“Agnes, I been thinkin’ how I took 
yer, that had never seen but the one 
place an’ always had roof an’ bed an’ 
food like housefolks is used ter, an’ 
how I’ve led yer forth on the long trail 
when yer feet was often weary an’ yer 
heart in fear, fer the lonesomeness an’ 
the beasts that come an’ joined with 
us. An’ I’m_ wonderin’ ~ a 
paused. 

“Yes, Gideon ?” 

“I’m wonderin’ if, because o’ the 
child, yer’d like ter leave trailin’ an’ 
raise it like folks. I mean, would yer 
like fer us ter settle here an’.have me 
work on down there in the claim? The 
gold’s easy an’ plenty. An’ there'd 
be comforts an’ pretty dresses, an’, 
when the child’s grown, there’d be a 
fortune, maybe, fer ter start him on, 
a-livin’ like folks. Yer was raised that 
way.” 

She looked at him a while before an- 
swering, and her radiant dark eyes were 
thoughtful. 

“I’ve been thinking, too, Gideon. It 
seems, when you have a child to think 
of, you want him to have what others 
have. But—I don’t know. Why would 
I choose, a life for him I wouldn't 
choose for myself? Could you be 
happy digging for gold in that hot, 
yellow dust all your days—you that’s 
known every wind and star and forest ?” 

“If ’twas fer you, I could. Yer all 
ter me that the whole earth is, Agnes. 
I was born an’ raised in another coun- 
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try—I’m not tellin’ its name, nor mine 
as they called me there. I wouldn’t 
carry none now, save as a convenience 
ter folks that wants ter call me some- 
thin’. In that place there was nothin’ 
fer the soul of a man. But there was 
a tall hill stretchin’ acrost the country, 
a little like this mountain cuts the plains 
here—but ‘twas only a sand heap com- 
pared ter this. An’ as a child I used 
ter ask: ‘What’s beyond?’ An’ they 
couldn’t tell me—only that ‘twas like 
where I was. Then I quit askin’, coz 
I saw they didn’t know. 

“But in my heart I was still sayin’: 
‘What’s beyond?’ Fer I knew it 
couldn’t be that a man’s life could be 
held down an’ finished by a strip o’ 
high earth blindin’ his view. So it 
came at last that I set out to the hill 
an’ went over it, an’ the touch of the 
earth came to my body like the touch 
of a mother, an’ the sky was the face 
o’ God, walkin’ with her an’ leanin’ 


over where she lays in the hollow o’ 


His hand. An’ so I went on a-wan- 
derin’, an’ never wished fer ter live 
like folks. The finger o’ God was 
drawin’ me on an’ pointin’ ter Beyond; 
an’ the Earth’s heart was beatin’ with 
mine. The time came when they told 
me about woman an’ the need o’ her. 
She was Beyond—I couldn't see her. 
But I went on, trustin’. I knew the 
woman I desired would have in her face 
the light I’ve seen on the waters, an’ 
in skies, after storm—the early evenin’ 
light, silver an’ quiet. It’s the deep, 
pure sweetness after the black things 
are past. It’s more than earth’s splen- 
dor. It’s a gleam o’ God. When I 
come an’ saw yer prayin’ by the waters, 
I didn’t need ter look no further. It 
was like as if all I knew o’ the Spirit 
an’ the Earth had come an’ showed 
themselves ter me in the shape of a 
woman. It’s fer you ter say, Agnes.” 
She temporized, listening to her fears 
and her desires for the child’s gain. 
“Let us wait,” she said. 


The dusk bloomed over the plain like 
a hanging garden of purple iris when 
Stekos Damala with some of his men 
came riding along the ravine path to 
the shack of Chelo, the Mexican. Chelo 
waited for him, with the jar of goat's 
milk beside him and a sack that moved 
in the corner. His smile was like a 
coyote’s snarl as he told his plan. He 
hung the sack on his left wrist” and 
carried the jar in his left hand, holding 
it at arm’s length from his body. In 
his right hand he carried his pistol, 
because of fear of the eyes that looked 
round the bowlders near Gideon’s cabin 
when the dusk fell. 

Agnes was watering the horse be- 
hind the cabin. Chelo slipped in and 
set the jar of milk just inside the 
threshold in the shadowed room. He 
opened the mouth of the sack and laid 
it by the jar. Then he went out to 
Agnes and spoke to her and detained her 
from returning. Gideon Morrow was 
coming up the hill with his bag of dust 
and nuggets. Far below, Stekos Da- 
mala also set himself upon the path 
that led to Agnes Morrows’ door. 

When Chelo saw that Gideon Mor- 
row had stepped over his threshold and 
that Stekos Damala, with four of his 
men, was riding up the twisting path 
on the bay mare that must have be- 
come his by earned right,the moment 
that the “stranger” put foot forward 
into the lightless cabin, then he turned 
about and went back to Agnes. Per- 
haps her quickened senses felt what was 
in him, for she drew back and grasped 
at the horse’s mane. He pushed close 
and leered at her. 

“Me Chelo—Sefior Stekos man.” 

“What do you say?” she gasped, not 
understanding. 

He beckoned 
showed her the 
mountain path. 


her to the hill and 
man riding up the 
She cried out her hus- 
band’s name. The Mexican chuckled. 
“Gideon die. Si. Chelo bring milk 
put inside. Dark. Chelo put yansniga” 
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—he imitated the rattle—‘snake, put 
in door. Snake go for milk. Gideon 
step in dark. Clk!” He darted two 
fingers forward, like fangs, into her 
face and laughed. “Sefior Stekos and 
Chelo wait all night, for Gideon very 
sick—near die—then Sefor Stekos take 
woman.” He laughed and darted his 
fingers into her face again. 

Agnes, crying aloud her agony, ‘fled 
toward the cabin; Chelo followed at 
his leisure. Neither saw or dreamed 
of the scarred and dust-soiled figure 
that came, stooping, out of the last 
gleams of daylight that lay upon the 
peaks and crawled and glided down- 
ward among the rocks. The Yaqui 
was gaunt with hunger and the long, 
suffering march, and bare of all things 
but the knife in his hand. Twenty-four 
hours before he had sighted Stekos 
Damala and followed him, worming his 
way among the rocks and sage and 
keeping from view. He was well 


pleased to see the Mexican, who had 
betrayed him, also within reach. 
When Agnes gained the front of the 
cabin, she was calling wildly: 
“Gideon—Gideon!” 
The dark doorway was suddenly il- 


lumined, and Gideon Morrow stood 
there, holding one of the candles he 
had just lighted. Evidently he had 
overturned the jar of milk at his en- 
trance, for a thin stream of white 
trickled down on to the porch; and 
while they looked—the woman and the 
Mexican—two large serpents with dia- 
mond markings crawled out by the 
stranger's feet, lapping at the milk. 
They undulated from the porch and 
went off serenely among the rocks. 

“What’s the trouble, Agnes? 
was callin’!’ 

Chelo’s face went gray with terror 
as he saw the serpents move out be- 
tween the man’s feet; and he screamed 
like those who are passing from, violent 
madness into death, and thrust his shak- 
ing pistol forward and shot Gideon 


Yer 


Morrow through the chest. Then he 
dropped his weapon and filed, still 
shrieking, down the sheer wall of the 
cafion, hurtling blindly into the pit a 
thousand feet below. 

Agnes saw Gideon’s knees bend and 
his great body sink as she rushed to 
him. Caring and fearing for nought 
else, she drew him within the cabin and 
knelt beside him. 

“It’s nothin’! he murmured. 
was it he done?” 

“It’s Stekos Damala!” she cried, 
wringing her hands. “He did it. He’s 
coming up the hill with four of his 
men. They’re Mexicans, too. He’s 
after me. But I'll die here with you 
—if this is to be the end. Oh, Gideon, 
Gideon!” ay. 

She was trying to stanch the blood 
with her apron and lifting his head 
and praying over him and calling to 
him in her hopelessness. Death was 
something they had never thought of 
in their wonderful year of oneness with 
the life of the earth. 

“Leave me—go on—the horse——” 

His head and shoulders relaxed 
heavily on her arm. There were no 
more words for all her calling. She 
found his knife and drew it. 

Some one entered. She saw a 
shadow in the flickering candle flame. 
She slipped the knife up against her 
breast, but did not take her left arm 
from under her man’s quiet head. She 
looked up, and saw standing beside her 
the naked Yaqui with his starved body, 
scarred from the slaver’s lash, and his 
dark eyes, with their dumb anguish, 
staring out of his lean face. He ut- 
tered a word, but she could not. under- 
stand or answer. An instant longer 
he stood looking down at the man who 
had once spoken to him in his own 
tongue with the accents of friendship. 
Then he bent all his feeble strength 
and partly lifted the uncomiscious one. 

Not seeing his motive, but obeying 
the kinship that made him gesture com- 


“What 
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mands to her, she, too, bent to the lift- 
ing, and slowly they carried Gideon 
out and laid him on the ground. The 
Indian brought the blanket and saddle 
and bridle, and they put them on the 
black horse. Again obeying his ges- 
ture, Agnes helped in raising her hus- 
band upon the horse’s back. It was 
slowly and with difficulty accomplished, 
but at last the Yaqui had him bound 
securely. She realized now that his 
signs were trying to tell her that 
Gideon was not dead and that he would 
not die. 

Taking the bridle, the Yaqui stepped 
out before her and led them by the 
path he knew up the steep, long way 
to the top of the mountain, where the 
pass down to the Great Desert began. 

The moon was up now, full and flood- 
ing like a flagon of melted pearl over 
the illimitable spaces that stretched into 
the infinite Beyond. Gideon spoke her 
name once, as they began the descent 
into the vast. 

If she thought of the question, it 
was settled now for Agnes whether 
her child should be a spiritual waif 
and a nomad in the world like his 
father Those whom men delighted to 
call “stranger” and “sinful woman” 
could have no peaceful abiding place 


wherever the lusts of men shaped the 


Her child would be 


wild 


world of 
born in a bed of 
the skies, under 
beneath the roof of heaven with the 
lions and the jackals. Some time they 
would cross the last great mountain— 
she and the man who had drunk the 


men. 
under 
stars, stabled 


grasses 


desert 


crystal flow of earth from her pail at 
the spring in Panuyk and, in turn, 
poured into her spirit the waters of 
redemption. Over the last great moun- 
tain they would find the Beyond—the 
place where light dwelleth, as the moon 
above her desert. So they passed on, 
the woman leading the horse with its 
burden, like moving shadows into the 
moonlit splendor of the silent, mighty 
place. 

From the’ peak of the hill, the Yaqui 
turned back and waited. Presently he 
saw Stekos Damala, at the head of his 
Mexicans, reach the plateau in front 
of the cabin. He stood upon a bowlder, 
and his eye measured the distance to 
the heart of the man who had dealt 
him cruelties. He stooped swiftly; his 
right arm curved; his lean body leaped 
forward its length, yet was held sta- 
tionary by the clutch of his foot on 
the rock. Something twirled and flashed 
like a wink of lightning, small and 
swift as a hawk curving up and drop- 
ping to its prey. Stekos Damala fell 
over among his men with a horn handle 
sticking out of his chest and never 
moved more. 

The Yaqui ran up the slope and on 
till he reached the pass. He stood a 
while peering down, but no sight or 
sound came to him. While he waited, 
a long, tawny shape, velvet-footed, went 
by him in the moonlight; another fol- 
lowed, with her cubs frolicking beside 
her. The Yaqui could see nothing be- 
low, but he swung down the sheer path- 
way of the beasts and followed with 
them whither they followed. 


ey 
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#R. GROSSETT suddenly took 
it into his head to go into St. 

Paul’s churchyard at noon. 
Of course you know I 
mean St. Paul’s down Broad- 
way. That yard was in no wise accus- 
tomed tothe presence of Mr. Grossett, 
although he had entered it before—but 
never at noon. This morning, passing 
just as one of the stream of people 
that moves unceasingly along the pave- 
ment outside, one of the units of the 
tumult and the roar, he found himself 
glancing in through the high railings— 
why, he did not know. It may have 
been that Spring touched him on the 
shoulder and said, in that way Spring 
has, “Come inside!”—daring to play 
pranks even with Mr. Grossett, who 
was a pretty formidable old gentle- 

man. 

He was a noticeable old gentleman, 
even on lower Broadway. He was tall 
and broad, erect and ruddy-hued and 
white-haired. Yet what really distin- 
guished him was his expression of ac- 
tive, almost triumphant derision and 
skepticism. This expression was di- 
rected not only at mankind in the lump, 
but at each individual member upon 
whom his bright old eyes fell—and it 
was remarkable how many people he 
managed to look at as he went along, 


as if he desired to say to as many hu- 
man beings as possible, “I believe you 
to be guilty until you are proved to 
be innocent—and I don’t think you can 
prove it!” And he thought he didn’t. 

It was not that Mr. Grossett had 
led a life of undue rascality, or to any 
extent pursued the predatory way. He 
had, on the whole, a decent record 
enough, although no one ever heard him 
boasting of its decency. He did not 
except himself from that mankind in 
which he professed unbounded unbelief. 
But the unbelief was not making him 
any happier, and he knew it. He knew 
he ought to have been filled this morn- 
ing with the feelings of April, and yet 
he could not remember the time when 
spring had seemed more futile, more 
ironical. And while it had led him 
into the churchyard, he went with a 
scoffing heart. 

Just the same, there’s many a stark, 
stiff, old tree that*looks as if it never 
would burst into leaf again, and yet 
in the summertime the people sit on 
the bench beneath it and find the shade 
as fine as anywhere. Spring has her 
own methods. 

Mr. Grossett was in a sardonic mood, 
to begin with. He had, but an hour 
ago, been waited upon by a committee 
from a group of reformers, urging his 
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support to a measure in the very de- 
feat of which he was just then keenly 
interested. They were the sort of men 
who take some getting rid of ; and then 
after them had come a chap from one 
of those newfangled places where 
young people of to-day are filled with 
notions about citizenship and govern- 
ment on business principles and other 
folderol, and where they learn to med- 
die in matters they know nothing about 
and ought to leave to their betters. 

Last week, for instance, had been the 
matter of Rosehaven. Rosehaven was 
a cemetery—in Brooklyn. (Great com- 
bination!) In some roundabout way 
Mr. Grossett had an ownership in it. 
The cemetery had become as congested 
as an East Side district, and it had, not 
unnaturally, noted the bit of idle land 
that lay just broadsides against it, a 
long-disused drip from the reservoir 
across the road. It was a sort of lost 
child, whose proper parent was the city, 
but which the city had forgotten en- 
tirely ; and the Rosehaven Cemetery de- 
cided to adopt it—quietly, of course. In 
the kindness of its heart it had even 
inclosed the land within its own spiked 
fence some two years ago. 

And then, behold! had come these 
know-how-your-city’s-governed people, 
and rediscovered that the land belonged 
to the city, and suggested that if the 
Rosehaven was so attached to it as to 
fence it in, it would likely also be glad 
to pay the city a sum of money for it 
before turning it into a new edition, 
at so much per plot. There was a 
sample of this meddling attitude of the 
young generation! 

And the chap who had come this 
morning had also had land in his mind 
—a vacant lot this time, some uptown 
property of Mr. Grossett’s—a big, 
sprawling, hillside garbage pasture, 
which this fellow thought ought to be 
turned into a playground. That idea 
had, in fact, been broached to Mr. 


Grossett on an average of three times 








a month for about four years—and this 
morning he had said so. The way he 
had said it had impressed the know- 
your-city chap, for he had departed 
hastily, and with an air of never mean- 
ing to return. And Mr. Grossett was 
only sorry it had not been the whole 
pack of thenr; it seemed a pity to waste 
on just one man all the stinging things 
that had come to his mind. 

St. Paul’s at noon! But if you have 
lived in thé city and do not know that 
experience, I almost think you don’t 
deserve to have it—unless you go and 
get it right away. To be exact, it was 
not yet quite noon when Mr. Grossett 
first entered. He walked around the 
south path, in the lea of the building, 
and a large, dominant presence he was, 
and, for all his years, strangely and ag- 
gressively alive. And at the same time 
another sort of life, not dominating and 
scoffing, but timid and gladsome, a life 
of growing, was manifest in the bud- 
ding ivy, the grass, the first tulip 
sprouts, the fighting sparrows. 

Mr. Grossett quite fancied the spar- 
rows; they were such plain-out little 
rogues. He stopped to watch them. 
There was one dingy individual not at 
the moment engaged in combat, who 
every few seconds stood up stretching- 
ly on his straightened little legs, with a 
comical air of very seriously taking ex- 
ercises; a looked to his 


health, it seemed, and kept himself in 


fellow who 
trim for the fray. 

The church sexton was just going in 
at the rear porch, at the far end of the 
yard a couple of men were busy with 
spades, and a wheelbarrow stood in the 
path. Mr. Grossett went all the length 
of this path, and at its turn he stopped 
and looked out upon that hurrying, un- 
heeding world of which but a moment 
ago he had formed a part. 

He looked at the great buildings 
about, so towering and jostling that 
they seemed to be grafted upon one 


another, and reaching such heights that 


























madder elevations; and then, still over- 
topping them, the great outer circle of 
minarets and pinnacles swam through 
the clouds of steam that drifted by as 
real clouds drift past the pinnacles of 
acafion. It was like a wild dream, and 
yet it was the realest thing in all the 
world; so real that for the moment Mr. 
Grossett forgot his scoffing mood and 
triumphed in the city that could achieve 
this. 

Just then it struck noon. 

But—if you haven’t seen it—how 
shall you know that stampede of down- 
town at feeding time? : 

The role of onlooker—or, rather, out- 
looker—was so new to Mr. Grossett 
that he remained within the church- 
yard, taking a seat on one of the benches 
and getting out his newspaper. And 
almost immediately the yard itself had 
its influx from the great main stream 
out yonder. Mr. Grossett remembered 
that the place was a sort of noon recre- 
ation center for that region, and that 
office girls came in summer and sat on 
the grass and ate their lunches and em- 
broidered centerpieces. The grass was 
too soddén with the winter snows, as 
yet, but along the northern path began 
to troop dozens and scores of young 
women on their way to the luncheon 
club at the rear. Out of the parish 
school burst a number of small girls, 
and ran about the paths, shouting and 
colliding violently and gleefully with 
the young women. A few men came 
in from the street and sauntered, or 
sat on the benches. Sometimes it was 
a man and a girl. 

It was a man and a girl who engaged 
Mr. Grossett’s sudden attention—not 
because they both looked so small and 
pale and overworked, but because, be- 
ing so small and pale and overworked, 
they yet talked to each other with such 
entire, such extraordinary animation. 
Evidently some tremendous topic was 
absorbing and even thrilling them. As 
6 
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they seemed to leap, as it were, to their 
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they came slowly toward Mr. Grossett, 
he had an impression of the girl’s soft 
hair under her little, limp hat, of two 
shining eyes, of smiling lips that could 
hardly await their chance to frame the 
words of her own speech. 

The young man was gesticulating ; his 
hat was on the back of his head, but 
Mr. Grossett noted nothing whatever 
of his features, because of the look in 
his eyes—enthusiasm, idealism in the 
acute stage—the very thing that Mr. 
Grossett scoffed at with all the powers 
of his skeptical old heart. But totally 
unaware of him and his unbelief, came 
the two young people down the path, 
talking. And, talking, they passed him. 
And Mr. Grossett heard what the young 
man was saying. 

“In fact,” this enthusiasty was pro- 
claiming, “the world is getting better, 
and faster than it ever did before. And 
that’s because more people care. It’s 
the conscience of people—the social 
conscience. Let the old pessimists 
shake their heads, but it’s so.” 

The two passed on. There was the 
sound of the girl’s voice, interpolating, 
and the young man answered her, but 
a group of parish children ran by just 
then, drowning the words. 

“Social conscience, hey?” muttered 
Mr. Grossett, fixing his bright eyes 
upon the chapel spire challengingly, as 
if it, too, were in league with all these 
reformists and fanatics. “And the old 
pessimists can shake their heads, but 
it’s so, hey? Well, well! So that’s 
what you’re spending your days about, 
you half-baked, sickly young dreamer, 
you?” 

He glanced after the pair, watching 
them as they went slowly around the 
path and up on the opposite side, still 
talking. And then he saw them begin 
to stop and read the inscriptions on the 
gravestones. That’s what every one 
does, of course. And so loitering, and 
still absorbed in their topic, they again 
approached Mr. Grossett. And again 
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from behind his unread newspaper he 
listened—without in the least knowing 
why. 

“Now, see that one,” said the girl, 
pointing out a crumbling brown stone, 
and they both stopped before it. “ ‘Who 
departed this sorrowing life in the com- 
forting hope of a better.’ They were 
always so sure this life was something 
to get away from! And yet it’s some- 
thing so marvelous—every minute is so 
precious! If you really live, how can it 
be sorrowing?” 

“And poor Etienne Marie Bechet 
said the youth. “‘Que son dme repose 
dans Vinalterable paix du séjour éter- 
nal.” But why should one’s soul repose 
in the unalterable peace of the eternal 
rest? That’s the old notion. We know 
better now. Je have the truth at last. 
We know it’s eternal work, not eternal 
rest.” 

Mr. 


made a 


Grossett’s newspaper 


crackling sound—in his astonishment he 


had wiggled it—and the two young peo- 
ple turned about. But for all the scoff- 
ing defiance of his bright gaze they did 
not see it; all they noticed was that 
the bench offered them room beside 
him, and they sat down—and, of 
course, continued to talk. 

“The old-timers wonder,” said the 
young man, “why we don’t write po- 
etry nowadays about Olympuses with 
loafing and mournful hymns 
about the heaven where the weary are 
to be at rest—just as if the hereafter 
were a sort of sanitarium where we 
could recuperate through all forever 
from our poor, pitiful, little threescore 
and ten years of little effort on this lit- 
tle world! Why, that’s usury—an in- 
terest like that on such a loan! To 
say to the Creator, ‘I worked for you 
for seventy years. Now rest me up 
through all the ages and never ask me 
to do anything more again’! And, be- 
sides, we never work all the seventy 
years, or anything like it. And even 
if we did, we shouldn’t need to rest. 


gods, 


The only rest—we know it perfectly 
well these days—is not to stop doing, 
but to do something different. There 
isn’t any rest cure in the cosmic 
scheme.” 

And then the young man waved his 
thin, nervous hand. at the scene about 
and above them. And the girl nodded, 
as full of conviction as he. 

Mr. Grossett’s' astonishment could no 
longer hide behind the newspaper. He 
put it down and regarded the couple 
beside him. Almost touching him was 
the youth’s thin shoulder. Mr. Gros- 
sett noted the flabbiness of the coat 
sleeve—and yet within that bony, pale 
youth was this great, teeming enthusi- 
asm for work—work not only now, but 
forever and ever amen!  Extraordi- 
nary! Idiotic, of course—but extraor- 
dinary ! 

Sideways he gazed at these two in- 
finitesimal, frail disciples of the cosmic 
thrust. They looked as if they never 
had fresh air—and they probably 
hadn’t, except as they got it here in the 
churchyard, among the graves, in their 
stolen half hour at noon. 

Suddenly they fell silent for a space. 
Two dingy parish-house cats--one dirt- 
ily white, the other sootily yellow— 
came and sprawled, in feline inertia, on 
the grass, blinking at the sparrows, who 
seemed in no wise alarmed. One spar- 
row hopped upon a slab that bore the 
legend of a bygone gentleman who had 
attained the ripe age of ninety-nine— 
and without calling this life a sorrow- 
ful one; but the sparrow seemed to 
know that he had the better of it, after 
all. 

“A year or two now is worth ninety- 
nine that are gone by,” he seemed to 
say. “And the bird on the gravestone 
is worth two humans in the grave.” 

And then the sooty yellow cat 
stretched, and the sparrow flew away. 

And then the two young people be- 
side Mr. Grossett, rousing from their 
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little silence, began to talk of less ab- 
stract matters than the cosmos. 

“IT suppose,” said the youth, “you 
that raise 


haven’t asked Bennett for 
yet ?” 

The girl shook her head. “What’s 
the use, Jim? He won’t give it, and 
I'd only lose my place. And I don’t 
dare to risk it just now.” 

Neither of them seemed to take the 
least’ cognizance of Mr. Grossett. The 
youth pushed his hat still farther back 
on his head, displaying a fine, purpose- 
ful forehead, puckered in thought. 

“Well,” he said, with a deep breath 
of relief, “I’m clear of the office at 
last! I shan’t make money at first— 
but I'll get along, and I'll be doing 
what I want to do and what’s worth 
while. And then, if I’m expert, I'll be 
valuable. And then, Nellie = 

He looked at the girl and she looked 
at him, and he took her hand and she 
put hers over his. 

“I’m so glad, Jim! And maybe /’Il 
get out of the office life, too. I wish 
I were doing something worth while at 
the same time you are. I’d like to do 
something for children, some way or 
other, while we're waiting till we can 
marry. Yes, children. That would be 
worth while!” 

“You and I didn’t have much done 
for us when we were children, did we?” 
said the youth Jim. “But, anyhow, we 
found each other.” 

And again they exchanged that look, 
and Mr. Grossett Well, Mr. Gros- 
sett got up and walked away. But al- 
though he gave a sarcastic glance at the 
old spire as he went, somehow the sar- 
casm did not ring true. 

“Love’s young dream,” he tried to 
jeer. “And the cosmos! And doing 
what’s worth while! All very fine— 
till they’ve lived to my age and know 
what’s what!” 

And, jeering, he took his way from 
the yard—and if he could, have laid 
hands on Miss Spring, who had en- 
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ticed him in there, he’d have given her 
a piece of his mind. 

But he did not forget—though he 
was both astonished at himself and most 
thoroughly annoyed—he did not forget 
the two little, frail, pale enthusiasts, 
Nellie and Jim. He remembered their 
names, and that Nellie didn’t dare ask 
for a raise in salary, and that they 
couldn’t be married till Jim had be- 
come valuable in something “worth 
while.” 

Worth while! And what did he ac- 
count worth while, the precious young 
puppy? And strange to say, Mr. Gros- 
sett kept on wondering. At this youth’s 
age hte had thought money and power 
were worth while. It was a human- 
nature conception, and human nature 
doesn’t change. 

Ah—but is that so? 
proved it? Have they? 


Have they ever 


Then came a great and new and high- 
ly annoying experience to Mr. Grossett. 
He was taken with a very bad cold, so 
bad that he went to bed with it. Such 
a thing hadn’t happened in twenty 
years. And in bed he remained, fum- 
ing, and blaming the cold on the church- 
yard, where he had sat in the dampness 
listening to those two ridiculous infants, 
Nellie and Jim. Somehow or other, he 
preferred to think they were the cause. 

His house was not a big one, but it 
seemed all too big for its purposes. 
There were only himself and the house- 
keeper and a servant or two—and 
Thomas. Thomas had served Mr. 
Grossett for thirty years, with the high- 
ly specialized skill of a true genius. 
Never did he show his genius so clearly 
as now, for Mr. Grossett ill was a 
handful. Not that he was so irascible, 
but his cynicism had become absolutely 
all-embracing, and there was nothing 
in the universe that was not rascality 
and cheat and folderol. Nor did he 
exempt himself from the class of the 
befooled and betricked. 
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“Thomas,” he said on the fifth morn- 
ing of his illness, “I’m sixty-nine.” 

“You look nothing like it, sir, if I 
may say so,” said Thomas, with con- 
viction. 

But the compliment far from pleased 
Mr. Grossett. He frowned at Thomas 
with concentrated contempt. 

“Why shouldn’t I look it? What 
difference is it whether we look sixteen 
or sixty-nine—or six hundred?” 

“T was thinking, sir, of all you’ve ac- 
complished,” said Thomas. “It would 
have aged most men—and yet you'll be 
doing almost as much again before 
you’re through, sir.” 

“That’s where you’re mistaken,” said 
Mr. Grossett, looking like a bad gar- 
goyle. “I know I’ve always believed in 
work—but I don’t believe in it now. 
All the good it does is to keep you away 
from idleness. But accomplishment— 
no, Thomas, that’s all a farce. Nothing 


we do comes to anything, for all our fine 


ideas. We just obey a blind law, the 
law of energy—we’re just the materials 
it uses—and when we tell ourselves 
we're such fine fellows for our grand 
deeds, the cosmos just snickers. That’s 
what our work comes to, my man, And 
the wise man knows it, and snickers, 
too. He knows it’s a joke.” 

But however valiantly Mr. Grossett 
maintained his attitude of irony, there 
was a great, big ache inside him not at 
all connected with his cold. It was a 
loneliness and, away down deep, a 
great, wistful longing for something to 
come and take away this scoffing and 
unbelief. This feeling was not so far 
stifled but that he knew it was there, 
and it was perhaps in sheer fear of its 
getting stronger and more articulate 
that he clung so pugnaciously to his 
cynicism. 

Then, when he felt very badly—and 
he was not a patient invalid—he would 
begin to be haunted by that old church- 
yard again, with its slabs and epitaphs. 
What had possessed him to go there 


that morning? What an impression to 
have stored up for an illness at sixty- 
nine! He took an intense hate to old 
St. Paul’s—yard, path, and spire. Why 
didn’t some corporation build a big sky- 
scraper there, and do away with those 
dead-and-gone old duffers who had had 
their day and ought to be willing to 
give up their place to the living gener- 
ation? 

And then, on top of this mood, he 
received a communication from the 
Rosehaven Company, of the Rosehaven 
Cemetery in Brooklyn, plaintively in- 
forming him that the city, having fully 
ascertained its ownership in that bit of 
land fenced in so altruistically by the 
Rosehaven two years ago, had offered it 
to the Rosehaven for permanent pos- 
session at the stipulated sum of so many 
dollars. Therefore, it became incum- 
bent upon the said company, if it de- 
sired to retain the said land 

Mr. Grossett did not peruse the thing 
to the end. 

“They can take or leave the damn’ 
land, just as they please, for all of me!” 
he shouted hoarsely, glaring at Thomas. 
“Graves and graveyards! By gad, you’d 
think they did it on purpose! I caught 
my death of cold in a graveyard, and 
now, when I’m on my back, they go 
and thrust a whole cemetery down my 
throat! I wonder some thoughtful 
friend doesn’t send me a coffin! -Tact- 
ful attentions to a man of my age! 
Take that thing away and burn it up, 
and if any more come, burn them up! 
By gad! It’s some of those meddling 
cranks that have started this, anyway 
—those ridiculous professional-citizen- 
ship fools—messing around in other 
people’s affairs—the puppies!” 

And then, recalling their meddlings 
with him, and the way in which he had 
got rid of that chap who had come that 
morning about the vacant uptown lot, 
he remembered his plans for that very 
same lot, and had Thomas fetch them. 
He had for some time had it in mind 
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to build on that lot and move there. 
Sut he.had not been able to decide be- 
tween something Grecian and severe and 
something Gothic and ornate. With the 
plans spread out on the bed, he passed 
the rest of the morning, forgetful of 
graveyards and snickering cosmoses, 
and Thomas drew in new life with every 
breath of this period of truce. He was 
careful, however—and brave enough— 
to warn his master about overdoing. 
Strange to say, Mr. Grossett received 
the advice in perfect good part. 

But with afternoon came the reac- 
tion. Quite suddenly it came over him 
that, Doric or Gothic, it was all futile 
and empty. Why should he build a 
new home? Why? 

Mr. Grossett had been alone for 
twenty years, since his wife had died. 
She had always been an invalid, and in 
her last years melancholy. They had 
never had any children. His wife had 
never wanted any. Perhaps, if she had 
wanted-—— But now there was no 
one, except his few old friends—some 
of them older than he and none of them 
under-elderly. Even the doctor was 
old; he had been Mrs. Grossett’s phy- 
sician. The servants were old or mid- 
dle-aged, and as for Thomas, he was 
quite sixty. No, there was no youth 
about the place—no youth in his life. 
In the little sun room across the hall 
he could see his plants in bloom—but 
it was a sort of perpetual, static youth, 
that of his plants; it was not like the 
new birth of the real flowers out under 
the sky. Something new and _ just 
growing, budding—that was what his 
life lacked. Now it seemed that it had 
lacked it always. 

As he thought of it he became very 
silent and depressed. He felt himself 
older than he could have believed he 
ever would feel—and _lonelier—and 
more futile. Nothing at all seemed 
worth doing. Maybe the graveyard 
was his place, after all. 

Next day he sat up, but the depres- 
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sion remained. For three whole days 
it remained. It bothered Thomas more 
than anything else that could have hap- 
pened. And that may have been why 
—he being, as we have said, a genius— 
he came into the sun room one morn- 
ing, where Mr. Grossett was sitting, 
white and weak looking and despond- 
ent, and with a certain dubiety which he 
tried to conceal, finally delivered the 
following message : 

“There's a young man, sir, who says 
he’d be very much obliged if you'd 
spare him a few minutes of your time.” 

“Well, didn’t you tell him I was ill?” 
said Mr. Grossett indifferently. 

Thomas coughed, eying his master 
closely the while. 

“Well, sir—that is, no, sir. I mean— 
I told him you were sitting up and I’d 
ask you, sir, if you felt able. He seems 
a very nice young man * 

“What's his name?” 

“He wouldn’t say, sir. He said you’d 
not know him, but he mentioned his 
firm, sir—that is, something about citi- 
zenship, I think it was is 

That was enough. 
ejaculated Mr. Grossett. “So it’s 
them again—those mankind-betterment 
cranks! All right, show in the young 
puppy !” 

And Thomas departed, grinning and 
lightened of heart. He had wanted to 
strike the spark and he had done it; he 
had seen fight in his master again, and 
that meant well. Pleased with himself, 
he ushered in the citizenship young 
man. 

And who in the world was it but the 
pale little cosmic enthusiastic of St. 
Paul’s yard—he of the name of Jim! 

“Upon my word!” said Mr. Grossett, 
staring at him. And then he stared all 
the harder as he noted the change in 
Jim. The youth had lost some of his 
pallor; a glow showed under his skin; 
he even seemed to have gained weight. 
But more than that was the new aug- 
mented enthusiasm of him; it was noth- 


“Citizenship ?” 
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ing short of dynamic. He did not rec- 
ognize Mr. Grossett, but he was not 
abashed by the stare. He smiled with 
a supreme trustfulness, as if unaware 
that he was pitting his young optimism 
against a lifetime of unbelief. 

“I hope I’m not bothering you, sir,” 
he said, “for if I am, I could come again 
just as well.” 

“Yes,” chuckled Mr. Grossett sar- 
castically. “I know you could—and 
would. Your whole enterprise seems 
to be characterized by a capacity for 
return. Well, what is it? * Have I 
robbed the city, or has your organiza- 
tion taken a fancy to my country place 
as a home for retired bums?” 

Jim laughed, a spontaneous laugh, 
deferential, yet conveying that he had 
seen the point. 

“No, sir—nothing like that—not from 
me, But it is about land. It’s 
about your uptown vacant lot. It would 
still make a good playground, sir.” 


sir. 


“I might have guessed!” exclaimed 


Mr. Grossett. “I thought the person 
that last approached me on that subject 
understood my purposes with regard 
to that lot. And, young sir, when I add 
unalterable purposes, does that adjec- 
tive convey any meaning whatever to 
you or to the organization you so in- 
genuously represent?” 

The young man flushed at this, but 
he controlled himself at and 
smiled. It 
smile, either, and he looked Mr. Gros- 
sett steadily in the eye. 

“Unalterable—but, Mr. Grossett, that 
is the last word in the world one would 
expect to hear from you!” 

“Indeed ?” 

“Well, sir—it must be known to you 
that your career is something of pretty 
general comment—the things you’ve 
done, achievement after achievement, 
all by the process of alteration, sir— 
changing the impossible into the possi- 
ble, the can’t-be-done into the I-have- 
done, by just never admitting that 


once 


was not an ingratiating 


things were anything else but alterable 
—if you desired to alter them to your 
own plans.” 

Mr. Grossett gasped, but Jim, tossing “ 
his head, as if he had just received reén- 
forcement of argument, went on defer- 
entially—and cheerfully : 

“And then, sir, anyhow, when a man 
goes on still achieving, as you do, it 
means he keeps up with his times, and 
you’re not the sort, Mr. Grossett, to 
miss the discoveries of your day. It 
hasn't escaped you that they’ve found 
out the elements are transmutable, that 
even the atom does not abide. And 
how can there be such a word as ‘un- 
alterable’ in the twentieth century ?” 

Mr. Grossett sat back in his chair and 
gasped. He was utterly baffled. For a 
moment he was speechless. Then he 
sat up, an odd, twisted smile on his 
face—and yet a smile that seemed to 
say, ““You’re a young idiot, but you’re 
all right !” 

Aloud he said: “Well, then—go on. 
Let’s hear more—let’s hear about the 
cosmos and the social conscience. You 
didn’t talk yourself out that day in the 
churchyard. Go on.” 

“The churchyard?” 
perplexed. 

Mr. Grossett waved his thin, white 
hand. 

“Didn’t I catch this cold sitting there 
listening to you and that other little 
simpleton talking social conscience and 
cosmic thrust? In a graveyard, too! 
Why I went there I never shall know, 
but this is what I got for it.” 

“So it was you who sat beside us 
that morning!” said Jim, enlightened. 
“When you went away, Nellie 
said 

“Well, what did Nellie say?” 

“Well, sir, she said, ‘There goes a 
man of power. He could do wonder- 
ful things in our line.’ We didn’t know 
it was you, sir. I didn’t know then I 
was going to come to see you about a 
vacant lot.” 


repeated Jim, 
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“lWeither did I,” said Mr. Grossett. 

No, he had not guessed that this pale 
young chap was going to come to him, 
reinvigorated from goodness knew what 
cause, and with his great, foolish, ideal- 
izing enthusiasm, make him, the older 
man, seem suddenly very old and futile 
and behind the times. And then all at 
once it seemed as if it couldn't be self- 
ishness, or quite all foolishness, either, 
that could so animate this little young- 
ster and even put blood in his veins and 
flesh on his bones. There was an in- 
ward glow of something—and Mr. 
Grossett suddenly had a great desire to 
know what that something was. 

For an hour they argued; at least 
Mr. Grossett argued, but Jim prophe- 
sied. .It may have been an impossible 
world that he saw in his vision—it was 
an impossible world for our immediate 
ken—but it’s the Jims who bring it 
nearer. 

But though he spoke in faith and the 
ardor of faith, he had to depart with 
little evidence of having moved this 
doughty old gentleman. 

“I shan’t give you that vacant lot,” 
said Mr. Grossett. “I won’t have a 
playground made of it. And as for 
you, sir, you’re a young dreamer. And 
you have no business to be dreaming. 
Have you considered your duty to some 
one else?” 

‘Some one else, sir?” said Jim, whose 
cheeriness had perhaps lost its edge a 
bit with his ill success. 

“Yes—Nellie,” said Mr. Grossett. 

Jim smiled, and all his cheeriness was 
as nothing to the look of absolute hap- 
piness that came over his face. 

“Oh, Nellie? She and I are pretty 
well agreed about things, sir. We won't 
be able to get married just yet, but 
we've decided all that. She’s going to 
leave her office, too—if she gets a 
chance. She’d like to be doing differ- 
ent work—something like mine.” 

“You're a couple of little simple- 
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tons,” said Mr. Grossett, and terminated 
the interview. 

When Thomas returned, after show- 
ing the young man out, Mr. Grossett 
eyed him steadily. 

“Thomas, you told me I didn’t look 
as if I’d been ill a day, yet that young 
fellow didn’t recognize me when he 
came in. Why don’t you tell the truth? 
Why don’t you say I’ve grown a feeble, 
worthless, wretched, selfish old man? 
After this I shall trust to the looking- 
glass; it’s the only thing in the world 
that doesn’t lie!” 


But in the days that followed, Mr. 
Grossett began to know who it was that 
really lied. It was himself—lying to 
himself and about himself. And al- 


though bodily he was getting well again, 
mentally he was having a very bad 
time. 

As for Thomas, that poor man had 
a very bad time of it indeed thereafter 


for a number of days. 

Then one morning Mr. Grossett an- 
nounced that he was going out. 

Thomas was fairly astounded. In 
vain, however, were his protests. The — 
limousine was brought to the door, and 
Mr. Grossett, well bundled, got in, 
Thomas accompanying him. 

“Where am I to tell him to drive, 
” Thomas 
St. Paul’s Chapel,” said 


sir? asked. 

“10 
Grossett. 

It was a magnificent morning, the 
first of May. As they passed Madison 
and Union Squares, Mr. Grossett gazed 
intently upon the benches full of pallid 
hobos. In all this world of bud and 
song and new life, they alone seemed 
untouched by spring, unrenewed. Many 
of them had been ill, and all looked the 
worse for the hard winter; and sud- 
denly Mr. Grossett found himself think- 
ing of those who had not survived, who 
would never sit on the benches again. 
A great, silent, passed-on multitude 
they were, but he seemed to hear the 


Mr. 
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voice of them from far away—from the 
far away where hie might have gone, 
had he been without care, like them. 
And suddenly his sixty-nine years 
seemed a great gift; just life was 
enough—just that alone. 

They reached the churchyard at 
noon. Mr. Grossett entered alone. 

As before, he walked around the 
south path to the rear of the yard; and 
as before, he looked out upon the world 
outside the railings—the same world, 
but to his eyes a thousandfold mere 
marvelous, more thronged and vast. He 
noted every detail—the mail box against 
the railings; the street faker with his 
toy birds, trilling above the roar so that 
the live birds within the yard heard 
and answered; the truck horses eating 
from their nose bags; the fruit carts 
and the paper stands ; the working girls 
coming in to eat their lunch—on the 
grass now; the parish children running 
about, shouting; the half dozen gamins 
on the south steps playing craps; even 
the two cats, just as dingy as before; 
and something else—the tulips. They 
flared yellow and glowed white, the 
very souls, as it were, of spring. And 
the trees were in bud, and in the nests 
in them were little new-laid eggs. 

Nellie and Jim, it is true, had not 
appeared yet. Mr. Grossett walked 
about, reading the epitaphs. Once he 
stopped and chuckled. 

“You ought to be glad, you old duf- 
fer who was tired of this life,” he ad- 
dressed one ancient slab, “that they’ve 
given you the chance to redeem your 
selfish old self. Now the girls eat lunch 
on your grave—it’s the least you can 
do for ‘em, and I hope you're grateful. 
And you needn’t have boasted so of 
your long lives, you old people who had 
so much time! If you’d been office 
girls, with only half an hour to eat bad 
food in, you wouldn’t have lived to be 
ninety-nine—not you!” 

Around and around the big yard he 
went, and at last, assailed by the now 


nervous Thomas, took a seat on one 
of the benches. It was not damp now, 
and he was not afraid of taking cold. 
But more and more anxiously he 
watched the clock on the spire—and 
nearer and nearer the hand came to 
one o'clock and the end of noon—and 
still came no Nellie and Jim. Thomas 
came, again and again, and with in- 
creasing testiness Mr. Grossett dis- 
missed him. 

And then it was one, and Nellie and 
Jim were not there. 

All at once Mr. Grossett did feel very 
fatigued. He told Thomas to have the 
limousine fetched around to the south 
entrance. He looked pale and worn. 
He had given up. 

And just then, as he was going off, 
his two delinquents appeared. Hand in 
hand they came down the path, radiant 
as before, and just as absorbed in their 
great topic. 

But there was this difference—tuat 
while Jim had continued to gain color 
and flesh, Nellie was frailer and paler 
than ever. All that seemed to be really 
left of her was her two eyes, still glow- 
ing from under the same little, limp 
hat. 

Mr. Grossett awaited them. They 
were almost upon him before they saw 
him. Nellie said, “Oh!” but Jim 
flushed, and pulled off his hat. 

“What kept you so long?” said Mr. 
Grossett sternly. “I’ve been here an 
hour !” 

“Why, sir—qur 
changed,” said Jim. 
at one now.” 

He still blushed, but he regarded Mr. 
Grossett intently, and it was plain that 
his optimism was only awaiting the 
word to spring forth more impetuously 
than ever. 

“T suppose,” said Mr. Grossett, “you 
think I’ve come here to give you that 
vacant lot. Well, I haven’t. I’m going 
to give it to somebody else.” 

“Oh!” stammered Jim. His face fell. 


noon hours have 
“We both get off 
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But even now his faith did not quite 
vanish. “Perhaps, sir, it’s somebody 
who will do as much good with it as 
my people would have done.” 

“That’s what I’m thinking myself,” 
said Mr. Grossett. “I’m going to give 
it to Nellie—to make it the finest play- 
ground in the city. But it’s late already 
—she’ll have to begin at once. I sug- 
gest to-morrow. Now I have to leave 
—I'm tired.” And he started up the 
path toward the anxiously approaching 
Thomas. 

Nellie remained in the path, speech- 
less, motionless; she had turned quite 
white. Jim, however, ran after Mr. 
Grossett. His face was all on fire; he 
was stammering and laughing. 

“But Mr. Grossett, sir = 

Mr. Grossett turned, and fixed upon 
him his wonderful, penetrating gaze. 
And though the same old fire was in 
his eyes, the jeer and the scoff had 
gone. 

“My boy—I’ve been thinking, I’ve 
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young idiot, you know—but I’m going 
to be an old idiot with you. We'll see 
what comes of the combination.” 


“Thomas,” he said, on the way home, 
“I’m only sixty-nine.” And ignoring 
the perplexity of Thomas, he added, 
“How does this strike you for an epi- 
taph: ‘With the most lively regret he 
yielded his place in this world, com- 
forted only by the hope that the next 
will be half as good and ten times’ bus- 
ae 
“Why, sir, very good indeed, sir, I 
should say,” replied Thomas. 

And from the limousine Mr. Grossett 
regarded the city as it spun by—and 
suddenly he loved it, that city. He was 
going to know it—the know-your-city 
idea seemed a’very fine idea, after all. 
And as for work, all the zest of it had 
come back—because he had found the 
secret of that zest. Such a little secret, 
but he had so nearly missed it. 

It isn’t the work; it’s what we work 
for—and whom. 


been learning. I still consider you a 


e 


LAST TRIBUTE 


HEREVER he went there was sunshine— 
Whatever the color of day— 
And if there were sighs at his coming, 
There was laughter when he went away. 


’Twas himself that could tell you the story; 
’Twas he who could sing you the song; 

Sure, the heaviest load he made lighter, 
The weariest way less long. 


O heart of gold, speed for your journey! 
O honey throat, light on your way! 
*Tis the Blessed who'll hush for your singing, 
And be glad for your coming to-day. 
ARTHUR KETCHUM. 
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RS. STANLEY DANE 
JONES, who had a mouth 
as expressive as a pink but- 
ton and an elephantine figure 
and wore glasses, and whose 

husband's attempt at conversation was 
one continuous smile of approval, gave 
superb dinners in Paris. 

The dinners at the Stanley Jones’ 
were always superb. Roses were not 
enough. Mauve and tiger orchids, at 
five francs apiece, were sprinkled ex- 
travagantly among the silver and the 
glasses. Fresh caviar, rushed from 
Russia, Mrs. Stanley Jones consid- 
ered commonplace, though she had it 
served now and then at simple dinners 


as lavishly as oatmeal, in a golden bowl 
were 


imbedded in crushed ice. There 
at her smarter dinners “aspic of caviar,” 
“supreme of caviar,’) “caviar a.la prin- 
cesse,” and “caviar a la Marie Antoi- 
nette’—who, it is safe to say, never 
tasted it, the means of transportation 
in her day, even with the best of horses 
and the most experienced of postilions, 
being slow. 

Mrs. Stanley Jones had been married 
when she was thin and girlish. She 
was now far fatter than Stanley—and 
Stanley was ponderous enough—but he 
still called her “‘little girl’’ and allowed 
her to dye her hair. 

Alice Revin was for a time a frequent 


aon 


psy 


-BERKELEY SMIT 


guest at the Stanley Jones’ dinners. 
Few young women struggling in the 
Latin Quarter drew and painted ani- 
mals better than Alice Revin, with her 
clear gray eyes, her slim, plain figure, 
her wit, and her warm heart. She 
would admit to you frankly that she 
had been first inspired by Rosa Bon- 
heur, although she never mentioned the 
fact that later she had been compli- 
mented by the sculptor Frémiet, by 
Rodin and Bartlett, men who knew and 
whose compliments to a young woman 
fighting to win by her skill with a brush 
are rare. 

All this happened before her father, 
Colonel Alvin Revin, was ambushed 
and killed by a war patty of 
while reconnoitering with his 
and before the Gold Star Mining Com- 
pany, which Colonel Revin believed in, 
went into bankruptcy, leaving Alice 
alone in the world and practically pen- 
niless, save for what little she earned 
now and then by her brush. 

A year later Mrs. Stanley Jones 
quarreled with her protégée. She ad- 
justed her glasses over her small, igno- 
rant eyes and simply spoke her mind. 

It was, not possible that Alice had 
mistaken the date of the dinner! She 
remembered distinctly having said the 
fourteenth! Naturally they had waited. 
Her dinner had been ruined! 


Sioux 


scouts, 
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She ceased speaking—ceased tapping 
her foot, which was still small. Red 
and short of breath, she swept heavily 
out of her Louis XVI. salon up to her 
own room. . 

The girl, who had been standing 
mute and motionless by the piano, 
moved slowly into the hall. Briggs, the 
butler, gravely opened the door for her. 
For some moments she stood in the rain 
on a corner of the Champs Elysées, 
waiting for an omnibus. 

She knew that was the last she would 
ever see of Mrs. Stanley Jones. 


There is about every one’s own stu- 
dio a protecting sense of refuge. Alice 
Revin found it in hers now. The bed 


screened off in the gallery above her 
painting table and easel; the plastered 
walls hung with successes and failures ; 
the plain little door opening upon the 
steep, narrow wooden stairs that led 
down past the loge of her concierge, 


Madame Ballu—a door that, being a 
studio door, every member of her own 
profession hesitated to knock at unless 
expected; the familiar, dusty débris of 
sketches stacked under the skylight cur- 
tain; the honest little stove that had 
kept her warm and never complained 
of its cracks or its rambling, ramshackle 
pipe or its refractory chimney; the 
nicked dishes; the knife with the broken 
handle; the teakettle that sang cheerily 
at a moment’s notice—all these had been 
her friends in need, in bitter disap- 
pointment, in joy, in failure, in pov- 
erty, and in hope. 

She sat a long while watching the 
stove, her chin sunk in the hollow of 
her strong, nervous hand. She was 
hurt, humiliated. Madge Jones had 
practically shown her the door. She 
brushed her dark hair back from her 
burning temples and gazed at the little 
stove, which was slowly flushing a dull 
crimson. 

“She is a woman of no breeding 
whatever,” she decided, blowing her 


nose and laying her handkerchief in her 
lap. 

The little stove grew redder, touch- 
ing her soft brown hair and her delicate 
profile with its glow. It had grown so 
dark that the cracks in it gleamed as 
it roared to cheer her. 

But there was a graver question than 
Madge Jones’ ill breeding to trouble her 
to-night; a serious question that had 
worried her for weeks—whether or not 
to abandon Paris and go to Munich, 
where living was cheaper. She had 
very little money left—so little that it 
frightened her. The amount had been 
written clearly in her account book— 
“six hundred and twenty-one francs, 
ten centimes”’—by the precise young 
clerk in her bank in the Rue de Rennes. 
There were the contents of the studio, 
however; they would bring something. 

As a matter of fact, they brought 
seven hundred and thirty francs, sold 
to one Heimerfeld, who bought them, 
he said, “as a favor.” He insisted in 
his whining voice that he had always 
helped the artists. Some of her best 
studies of draft horses brought as high 
as five francs apiece. 

A week ‘later Alice Revin went to 
Munich. 


It was old Toll Lajos in Budapest 
who told me more; fat old Toll Lajos 
who tells the truth, for he is a good 
gypsy and has grandchildren and plays 
the short clarinet better than any one 
except himself in all of Pest and Buda 
combined. 

He “whips your blood,” as they say, 
with the snap and fire with which he 
invests his marvelous execution. Ah, 
what he cannot get out of that short 
clarinet of his! His pudgy fingers are 
as quick as the paws of a kitten. He 
is past master of rippling arpeggios, of 
plaintive tones that bring tears, of the 
delirious rhythm of a _ csdrdds 
No, frankly, there is no one like old 
Toll. 
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He knows all about love, on that short 
clarinet of his, and hate and revenge 
and jealousy and forgiveness. He 
knows how to stir the hot blood to 
fighting pitch and to calm down the 
belligerent and send him out of the café 
apologizing to his enemy. I have seen 
him do it. It is then he will laugh to 
himself—quietly, so as not to disturb 
others—until the eyelids of his small 
eyes meet, and when he has wiped 
them with his voluminous red-cotton 
handkerchief, he will lay his short clari- 
net again carefully on the cymbalum 
and order another black coffee and a 
fresh rat-tail cigar. 

And he can play the taragato, too, 
the old war clarinet of the Magyars, 
almost obsolete now, tall and dignified, 
very rare even in Pest; and still rarer 
is it to find any one who can draw from 
it its deep baritone notes. 

It was nearly gray dawn one morn- 
ing in a café on Kérepesi Ut, where 
old Toll was playing with an excellent 
band of gypsies. The American party 
rose to go. The man, who had made a 
million in cotton in a single day, had 
tried, as they were leaving, to whistle 
to the band, “You made me love you,” 
and they started to play it like a waltz. 
His wife got hold of him and got him 
to the sidewalk. Finally the café was 
deserted, save for the proprietor, two 
scrub women, the band, and I. It 
dawn; they had played all night, and 
yet they had not had enough of music. 
They knew a poorer band in a café 
in a cellar—who would play for them; 
nearly forty minutes’ walk it was. 

“Come, we shall go,’ they said to 
me. 

And so, out of their earnings of the 
night, they gave half to the poorer band 
to play for them, and not one korona 
would they let me add to it. That is 
what gypsies are when you know them 
and love their music. 

And old Toll. brought his taragato 
along with him; and about eight o'clock 


Was 


in the morning, we being opposite at 
table together while the rest were play- 
ing for each other—a double band by 
this time, enlivened by thin white wine 
—Toll, when they had ceased, played 
me a song, a song so simple, so pure, 
on that giant clarinet, that never as 
long as I live shall I forget its charm. 

“It is the song of a friend,” said 
he, “my friend Janezi. He is very 
poor. He belongs to our tribe near 
Vacz. He calls it ‘The Fleeting Swal- 
low.’ ” 


And thus the story goes. 


Poor he was, this gaunt gypsy, Janczi, 
and he lived, as old Toll said, in a camp 
near Vacz, a ramshackle settlement of 
rough, thatched huts on the fenceless 
prairie, close to the edge of the swirl- 
ing waters of the yellow Danube—the 
famous river being blue only in the 
waltz. 

Thin and gaunt and swarthy was 
Janezi, and jet black were his wistful 
eyes, eyes that regarded you over prom- 
inent cheek bones and the short-cropped 
black mustache drooping close to the 
corners of his mouth, which, when he 
smiled, bared his perfect teeth—whiter 
than ivory. And what he earned by 
his fiddle was so little that the word 
“live” 

A long three miles beyorid the camp, 
stood the 


seems a mockery. 


in a hamlet west of Vacz, 
whitewashed house of a 
Balai—Balai Sandor. And twice a week 
Janezi knocked at the with his 
fiddle ; and there in a low-ceiled, white- 
washed room, furnished with a chair, a 
crucifix, and an ovenlike stove built 
in one corner, he trained a band of 
ragged, barefooted boys, all of whom 
hoped some day to play in Pest. 

In this “pig band,” as it is called 
by the Magyars, there was no cym- 
balum—only a cheap bass viol, two 
clarinets, and five violins. They were 
a diligent lot of youngsters, however, 
the youngest being nine and the eldest 


farmer named 


door 
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fifteen, and they revered Janczi and 
tried hard to learn; and for his teach- 
ing Balai Sandor gave Janczi food and 
a few coppers a week for his coffee and 
tobacco. 

On balmy Sunday mornings, Balai’s 
daughter Iska, who was nineteen and.a 
rare beauty, braided her thick, blue- 
black hair before her father’s house— 
a house that was gay in the sunlight, 
circled as it was about its base by a 
broad dado of pink, blue, and apple- 
green stripes, while bright pots of 
flowers flamed on the window sills. 

Sut brilliant as was the house of 
Balai, it was a dull background to the 
girl standing against it in the sun. She 
wore an embroidered, low-necked corse- 
let; her fine arms were bare and loaded 
with glittering silver bracelets—strong, 
splendid arms; and her series of many- 
colored petticoats reached to her blue- 
stockinged knees; while the three rib- 
bons that she wove deftly into the 
single heavy braid that reached nearly 
to her knees were of blue, green, and 
scarlet. All this lent to her beauty a 
certain proud gorgeousness. When she 
spoke to Janczi, she smiled mischie- 
vously. Iska’s smile was in itself a wel- 
come, but the gulf that lay between her 
and poor Janczi can be imagined, she 
being a pure-blood Magyar and a true 
Magyar never touching the hand of a 
gyPsy. 

Like his “pig band” of youngsters, 
Janczi hoped some day to play in Pest. 
His shirt and trousers were as frayed 
and patched as those of his pupils, and, 
like theirs, his feet were bare, save for 
the boots he saved for bitter weather. 
It was Iska who saw that he came to 
play at her wedding, decently dressed 
in a discarded black suit of her father’s. 
The young farmer whom she married 
gave him five flofins and the father 
five. All that night and all the next 
night Janczi played for the wedding 
party with a band picked up at random 
from two neighboring camps. The 


csdrdds rose to frenzy, and the wine was 
the best that the cellar of Balai 
Sandor contained—golden Samarodini 
that quickened the feet. 

Now it.happened that to the wedding 
came the horse dealer, Munzi—a warm 
friend of Iska’s father’s—a genial, 
ruddy old Magyar, top-booted and side- 
whiskered ; and he gave Janczi a scrib- 
bled card of recommendation to an- 
other old crony of his—the tich 


proprietor of a poor café in Pest—and 
another five florins to help him with 
his journey. 


A week later you might have heard 
Janczi playing in this poor café, one 
fiddle removed from old Toll and his 
short clarinet; and he and old Toll 
became friends. Janczi lived on the 
outskirts of Buda in a hut he built 
himself of sod and thatch and drift- 


~ wood from the Danube; a hut that shel- 


tered his bed of seaweed—sold only to 
the very poor—a few cooking utensils, 
his violin, and himself. Below, delving 
down into the valley back of Buda, lay 
the soft country, silent by night, silent 
in the moonlight, hushed beneath the 
stars. 

He crossed to Pest on foot by the 
iron bridge. 

Time passed, and February. arrived, 
and in February the people of Pest go 
to the cafés to keep warm; to dry out 
their shoes from the slusu in the streets ; 
to steam out their overcoats, soaked 
with snow; to consume hot coffee or 
blazing rum and Samarodini, and feel 
gayer under the spell of the gypsy 
bands. 

And to this café where Janczi played, 
on the next chair but one to old Toll, 
there came nightly a young woman, poor 
like the rest in the café, for only the 
proprietor was rich; a thin, pale young 
woman, with large gray eyes, who sat 
nearly always at the same cold, marble- 
topped table alone, in a corner close 
to the band, and drank her cup of 
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coffee, which cost two cents, slowly, 
so slowly that it attracted Janczi’s at- 
tention. She used to come at eight and 
never leave before midnight, and she 
spoke to no one, but sat there cautiously 
sipping her cup of coffee; for this cup 
of coffee was her dinner, though no 
one knew it, not even Janczi, who 
watched her, and his eyes were keen. 

He saw that her black dress was 
darned at the elbows, that she kept the 
soles of her shoes flat on the floor, that 
when she raised her veil. she never de- 
tached it from the shabby little toque 
it enveloped. He saw all this, and he 
saw more—that she was getting paler 
nightly, that under her brave gray eyes 
were two shadows, and that her eye- 
lids were often red, as if she had been 
weeping; which would have been true 
had she dared to weep. There is little 
to be got out of crying when one is 
fighting for one’s life. 


Fighting to live—and to what end? 
To exist another day—another week 


—another month, when each hour is 
an agony of mind! One pocket of her 
worn ulster was heavy and the other 
light, and in the heavy one lay the 
means toward oblivion—the end—that 
unknown chance which no one has a 
right to take, but which a woman in 
her agony of mind gains little by little 
the courage to take. 

She had ceased painting; paint and a 
canvas cost more than food, and a frame 
was out of the question. She had no 
longer the heart to try to sell and be 
again refused by small dealers whose 
language she spoke badly and who were 
cruelly polite to her, as one is cruelly 
polite in opening and closing the door 
on an unwelcome beggar. 

About midnight she would walk back 
from the café to her cheap hotel in 
the Jewish quarter, close to the worst 
end of Kérepesi Ut, and try to sleep. 
She had no debts. It had cost her, to 
be daily free from debt, a self-control 
that was almost superhuman. 


She had been living like a rat, slip- 
ping in and out of the hotel, afraid to 
meet any one. It had become such an 
effort to speak to any one that she felt 
deathly ill when the proprietor grimly 
nodded to her—he had long ago ceased 
te lift his hat—or any of the servants 
turned to speak to her. 

A maid on the top floor—a girl from 
upper Bohemia—had tried to make her 
a confidante, seeing she was poorer than 
herself. The girl had earned money 
in Prague and elsewhere. She still had 
two bracelets left and a silver watch 
a drummer in carriage whips from Sile- 
sia had given’ her. 

“You—darling—in love,” she 
tried to explain in the broken English 
the drummer had taught her. 

Alice Revin had gently. closed her 
door upon her. 

To-night it was the end. 

With four Hungarian cents in her 
pocket, and no possible means of get- 
ting more, the end was not far off. 

She rose to leave early this evening, 
and not a soul in the Café Lipot knew 
why. The four cents were in the lighter 
pocket of her worn ulster. The band 
was refreshing itself after a csdrdds. 

As she passed through the smoke to- 
ward the glass leading to the 
street, no one turned to notice her. As 


she opened the door, she felt some one 


had 


door 


brush against her. 
I kiss the hand,” 
Hungarian, and a 


“*Pardon—pardon! 
said a low voice in 
gypsy with black eyes bowed low in 
apology to her. 

It was Janczi. 

When she reached the slimy sidewalk, 
something tinkled in her pocket She 
stopped under the sizzling blue arc 
lamp of the café, felt in her pocket, 
caught her breath, and drew out four 
silver florins with her four cents. In 
the gloom of a deserted side street, for 
the ficst time in weeks, she broke down, 
her head bowed on her arms against 
the drenched wall of a garden. 
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“Oh, dear God!” she sobbed. “Oh, 
dear God—Father !” 

The slow tread of a policeman mak- 
ing his round of the block brought 
her to her senses. She turned from 
the wall and walked down the de- 
serted street, shivering with nervous- 
ness. Presently she tried to reason— 
to think. No one had approached her 
closely that evening save the gypsy. 
He had brushed against her, had apol- 
ogized. It was clear to her now. It 
was he who had slipped the coins into 
her pocket—he, poor as he was, from 
sheer pity; all he possessed, perhaps. 

For a long moment she buried her 
face in her trembling hands. /Then 
slowly she retraced her steps back to 
the café, her breath coming in little 
gasps as she walked, until she stood 


again in the light of the glass door, 
through which filtered the strains of a 
gypsy song—the song of “The Fleeting 


Swallow,” the song that old Toll played 
to me, the song that Janczi had made 
sweet upon his cheap violin. Low and 
sad it was in its first motif, the tone 
story of a little bird who had lost its 
mate—flitting—skimming—darting here 
and there in search of her and never 
lighting in its frantic quest for its be- 
loved. 

Something gripped at her throat; her 
cheeks burned. It took all her cour- 
age to push open the door and go back 
to the seat she had left. Janczi, if he 
noticed her return, did not raise his 
eyes. He played doggedly on with the 
band, accompanying old Toll’s solo. 

And there she sat, wide-eyed, pale, 
and immovable, staring at the spirals 
of smoke lazily floating to the ceiling, 
until the café became deserted and the 
band rose to go. She saw the cymbal- 
ist and old Toll bid Janczi good night, 
saw Janczi, still sitting there among 
the empty chairs, slowly putting away 
his violin and bow in a green baize 
sack. 

Something welled up within her; 


something between courage and des- 
peration; something indefinable that 
was strong enough to make her rise, 
her hands, clenched in her pockets, 
shaking as she moved toward him. 

“You—you—gave me these ” she 
stammered faintly in her smattering of 
Hungarian. She swayed a. little, 
gripped the edge of the cymbalum to 
steady herself, and spilled out the four 
florins on its green baize cover. 

Janczi rose to his feet and met her 
gray eyes in silence. Then he bowed. 

“You must take—them back ” she 
went on brokenly. “You must, I say,” 
her cheeks burning. “You do not un- 
derstand — I—I—cannot—explain—to 
you 

She felt his strong brown fingers 
touch her hand. 

“Pardon,” he pleaded in his soft 
voice. “It is because I understand’— 
his voice grew lower—“lady, it is be- 
cause I understand—I know what it 
is Often I have had nothing— 
nothing,” he repeated tensely, gazing 
into her wide gray eyes. “You have 
net eaten—you have not slept. Once 
I saw a woman die like that. Where 
are you going? It is that you do not 
wish to tell me, for you are a lady and 
speak the truth, and it is the truth 
that you have nowhere to go, nowhere 
to eat, nowhere to sleep.” 

He caught her arm in a firm grip; 
he thought for a moment that she was 
about to faint. 

“Not here,” he whispered, as he felt 
her sinking into the empty chair beside 
him. “You must not be seen sitting 
here with me. They would not under- 
stand.” With an effort she straight- 
ened up wearily and rose to her feet 
again. 

“Not here, lady,” he repeated. “They 
have bad tongues here. They do not 
speak the truth. I am poor,” she heard 
him continue as if he were speaking at 
a distance. “Do you know the hill of 
Buda? My hut is there. It is dry and 
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warm, and beside it there is another I 
have built for wood. That one is for 
me. Do you understand, lady? There 
is the woman of Marczi—she is kind. 
They live in the hut next to mine.” 

He gazed at her for a moment with- 
out speaking. 

“In mine, lady, you shall be safe. 
You shall be alone. I swear by the 
head of my dead father Saloi, you shall 
be safe and alone, lady.” 

He had picked up the coins. 

Instinctively she clutched ‘at her 
pocket—the one in which something 
heavy lay—but his hand was quicker 
than hers. As he slipped in the florins, 
his fingers closed upon the barrel of 
an army revolver. Her frail hand 
gripped his. 

“It is mine!” she gasped, struggling 
to prevent him. “It has nothing to do 
with you. It—it was my, father’s—a 
keepsake!” 

He pressed close to her, drew it out, 
and slipped it into the pocket of his 
coat. 

“Mother of pity!” he murmured. 

She stood immovable, deathly pale, 
her breast heaving. 

He had guessed the truth and she 
knew it. She had left the hotel that 
morning with nothing left; all that day 
she had walked the streets. All night 
on the streets meant possible arrest, 
and she was too proud to go to the free 
refuge for shelter. Twice, during the 
agony of that day, her courage had 
failed just as she was about to end it all. 

A scrub woman approached them 
with a mop and a pail of hot suds. 

“Come!” he pleaded. 

Without another word, Alice Revin, 
with lowered head, followed him to the 
door. She was so weak that they 
walked slowly to a small all-night res- 
taurant opposite. Here they spent a 
korona in goulash and hot milk. 
Janczi took nothing. 

They walked to Buda. 


Outside the hut of Janczi, as the 
night paled to gray dawn, its owner 
lay beside the embers of a driftwood 
fire. Now and then the breeze swept 
up through the valley, fanning the em- 
bers into desultory blaze, its light 
vaguely illumining the form of a woman 
just within the hut—for the hut was 
small and had no door—a woman in a 
fever, asleep upon a dry seaweed bed; 
whom the woman of Marczi nursed for 
days until she grew stronger. 

One day she tottered toward the hut 
Janczi had built, close to her own, to 
thank him—and fainted, she whom he 
had pitied. It had come to starvation 
for them both at last. The band in the 
Café Lipot had been dismissed, for the 
proprietor from Silesia had grown mod- 
ern in his ideas. 








You might have seen him almost 
every day on the race course of Buda- 
pest—a small, black-eyed, gray-haired 
nobleman, very rich, very calm, very 
intelligent, very charitable. He wanted 
some one in Pest to paint his winning 


mare, Pusta. 

Alice wrote and asked for the com- 
mission. 

When the letter came, she sat in a 


poor café in Pest, where Janczi played 
now and then, and for three-quarters 
of an hour she dared not break the en 
velope. If it said “No,” it meant again 
the end, and, unknown to Janczi, the 
heavy weight lay again in her pocket. 
If it said “Yes,” it meant her salva- 
tion. 

Finally she opened the envelope. 

A woman on trial for her life, watch- 
ing the jury return with their verdict, 
must feel the same mingled hope and 
dread. 

She pressed her hands hard on the 
table to steady them. The letter said 
“Yes,” for five hundred florins, and in- 
closed a hundred-florin note as a guar- 
antee of good faith. 

Janczi heard a slight cry back of 
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him, turned as he played, saw the gleam 
in her eyes, and understood. 

Never in his whole life, Toll told 
me, had he heard Janczi play as he did 
that night. 

“Bravo!” they cried from the far- 
thest table. “Bravo! Bravo! Bravo! 
Egen! Egen!” 

His violin was wine to him that night. 

He stood up and played “The Fleet- 
ing Swallow.” . The band, catching the 
inspiration, gave him an accompaniment 
from their hearts. Janczi played on. 

An old Magyar who had lost his 
wife sent him a fifty-florin note. The 
waiter laid it beside him on the cym- 
balum. Silver tinkled about his feet. 
He would have given it all to the near- 
est beggar to-night, and never once did 
he look at the woman he had befriended, 
befriended like a gentleman; a woman 
whom he worshiped, but dared not love, 
and whom he knew was now free. 

“Do you know,” said old Toll,to me, 
“what the parting was? I saw it with 
my own eyes, seigneur. I saw the lady 
draw his cheek to her lips.” 

To-day there hangs in a famous 
chateau near Pest that excellent por- 
trait of Pusta; and many more as mas- 
terfully painted by Alice Revin are the 
property of select racing clubs in Paris 
There is, too, her fine 
—’s coursing 


and London. 
canvas of the Due de L 
hounds, recently purchased by the gov- 


ernment, 


“Stanley,” cried Madge Jones, sweep- 
ing into her salon after tea at Ver- 
sailles, “who do suppose is in 
Paris ?” 

Stanley lumbered up to his long feet, 
dropped his monocle—which Briggs 
deftly returned to him on a small silver 
tray—and, having slowly deposited the 
remains of his whisky and soda on the 
bridge table beside him, replied with 


you 


a yawn: “How the devil should I 
know ?” 
“Alice Revin!’” announced Madge, 
a 


/ 


with her usual extravagant enthusiasm. 
“Why, my dear, do you know what she 
has done? Why, my dear, she’s fa- 
mous!” 

“Oh!” said Stanley. “Well, I’m dev- 
ilish glad she is. She was always a 
good sort, Alice. Deserves to be fa- 
mous, egad! Painting?” 

“Painting! I should say she was 
painting! I can’t tell you whether 
they’re Pekingese or horses, but Du- 
chanel tells me she gets five thousand 
francs for a picture. Well, I always 
was mad about her. Briggs, find out 
Mademoiselle Revin’s telephone num- 
ber.” 

“Yes, madam.” 

“Duchanel says her apartment in the 
Avenue du Bois, Stanley, is simply a 
dream. As I told Duchanel, if it hadn't 
been for me, Alice Revin would never 
have been heard of, Stan—you know 


she was a mere nothing when she 
came to Paris. A nice little thing—but 
nothing extraordinary. Thank you, 
sriggs. Telephone and ask if Miss 


Alice Revin is in, and if she is, will 
she kindly speak to Mrs. Stanley Jones. 

“Mrs. Brown has backed out,” she 
continued snappishly. “As I say, Stan- 
ley, you can’t depend on any one these 
days.” 


“Miss Revin is on tke telephone, 
madam,” announced Briggs. 

“One moment, Stan- No, I 
haven’t forgotten the cigars.” She 


swept heavily out to the hall. 

“Is this you, Alice?” 

“Yes, Mrs. Jones.” 

“Oh, you darling! 
you're simply wonderful!” 

“Thank you, Mrs. Jones.” 

“Say, listen, dearie—Alice!” 

“Yes, Mrs. Jones.” 

“Dear, do come to dinner to-night 
I’ve just heard how wonderful you are 
—and Duchanel is coming, and Renée 
Lefévre. What? Oh, you can? Oh, 
I’m so glad! At eight-thirty, dearie— 
cérémonie. You'll just have to 


They tell me 


Sans 


























take what we’ve got, you know. It’s 
just a simple little dinner of ten, but 
as I tell Stan, when there’s a good wel- 
come—when one’s heart’s in the right 
place—it doesn’t matter.” 

“No, it doesn’t, after all, Mrs. Jones.” 

“Yes, at eight-thirty, and don’t put on 
your best frock. You're beautiful 
enough without it. By, by, darling—I 
mean au revoir!” 

It was a beautiful dinner. 

At midnight Alice gave her orders 
for the following day to her chauffeur 


Mansions are prisons! 


Chill of the autumn! 
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and entered her apartment. Throwing 
the window of her boudoir wide open 
to the breeze blowing fresh through the 
trees in the Bois de Boulogne, she sang 
to the night a song—a song so pure and 
simple that two little birds in the vines 
below her window stirred and awoke 
to listen in their nest; the song of “The 
Fleeting Swallow.” For no matter 
where she is, nightly before she goes 
to bed she throws her window wide and 
sings that song to him who befriended 
her—to Janczi. It is her religion. 


Fae. 


GYPSIES 


O#: for the summer again and the bliss of it! 
Back to the road, love, and just you and me; 
Night and its breath and the joy and the kiss of it— 
Gypsies and lovers and dreamers are we! 


All of the cares of the home and the fret of it 
Left with the heat and the dust of the street; 

Out on the road, and the joy that we get of it 
Beckons and strengthens the wings of our feet! 


Glow of the fire in the dusk and the gleam of it; 
Scent of the pines and the runes of the night; 
Musk of the bloom by the road and the dream of it 
Tangles the sense with its witching delight. 


Oh, what do we care for them? 
Night, with the whispering winds at our tent! 
Never a day nor an hour can we spare for them 
Under the stars and the broad firmament! 


Ah, then we’ll return again— 
Bees to the hive when the flowers are dead; 

3right in our home then the fires will burn again, 
Watch fires of love till the winter be fled! 


WILL LISENBEE. 





















"ELYN GREENLEAF sat at 

the window and looked down 

the sunset-reddened vista of 

the street, while behind her 

twilight stole gradually .into 
the house. She was not quite sure that, 
though her face still was rosy with the 
reflected light, dusk was not making its 
way about her heart as well as about 
the room, blurring the outlines of famil- 

< iar things. For she had had the even- 
ing before, not exactly a quarrel, but a 
most disturbing difference of opinion 
with the man she had promised to 
marry, and she felt confused and dis- 
pirited; lost, somehow, in the very 
midst of her own surroundings. 





Her father had long been dead, and 
she had been brought up by her mother 
and her grandmother, women who were 
essentially citizens of the world, dis- 
tinguished, well-to-do, open-minded, 
moving with their times, and perfectly 
willing to discuss the reasons for things 
with their junior, in a companionship 
that had aided in the early development 
of her character. But it appeared that 
this very development, which undoubt- 
edly had attracted Gardener Adamson 





in the beginning, stood in the way of 
perfect agreement between them now. 
He belonged to a race of upright, 
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firm, fine-natured founders of the re- 
public; men who had held high offices 
highly ; with wives who—except in mat- 
ters of religion and sick nursing—had 
been in a dignified, capable way subject 
to their husbands and—outwardly, at 
least—entirely subservient to the opin- 
ions and judgments of those gentle- 
men. The life of cities had rubbed 
the edges from many of the Adamson 
prejudices, but they still had their 
places in the furnishing of the Adam- 
son mind and were apt to bruise those 
who ran unwittingly against them. 
Good business man, good comrade, 
good sport, good fellow generally, as 
Gardener was, he had yet under his 
well-mannered and well-assumed philos- 
ophy the strong, Puritan spirit of his 
ancestors, and that spirit had met its 
exact opposite in Evelyn. Nothing 
could be less Puritanlike than she. She 
looked at life with a cheerful, pagan 
simplicity and tolerance that amazed 
and sometimes horrified her future hus- 
band. She coule not, or would not, be 
shocked at things he felt she should 
consider shocking. She did and said, 
unembarrassed and unblushing, things 
his ideal of her would have shrunk from 
with conventionally lowered eyelids. 
He had not yet got ever a slight con- 
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troversy he had had with her on the 
subject of her going—with her mother, 
it is true, but at the invitation and in 
the company of the man among her 
old friends whose extravagant, artistic 
temperament he particularly disliked— 
to see a certain great actress play 
Camille. And though he had been ut- 
terly unable to persuade Mrs. Green- 
leaf that she was not the best judge 
of what her daughter might do, or to 
induce her to admit for a moment that 
he was at all justified in his endeavors 
to keep his ladylove from watching the 
time-honored and time-worn impropri- 
eties of the piece interpreted by a no- 
torious lady whom time would always 
honor and could never wear, he had 
made enough of a protest to cause the 
breaking up of the party. 

Evelyn, in the first flush of love, had 
yielded gracefully, half pleased and half 
amused at being considered so precious ; 
but his attitude of mind had been in- 
comprehensible to her. She had seen 
the great actress before; was she likely 
to come to much harm by seeing her 
again? Every schoolgirl knew that 
there was such a story as “Camille”; 
was a young woman of twenty-four in 
danger of brushing any bloom from 
her sensibilities because she beheld that 
artificial old drama beautifully enacted 
before her? Her mother and she had 
been to the theater dozens of times 
with Bernard May; why should her 







































engagement to Gardener make it an 
offense now? She knew he wasn’t 
jealous; why, then, have made such a 
point of her refusing? 

Certainly Mr. Adamson was _ not 
jealous; but he felt it unbecoming— 
well, at least unnecessary—that Evelyn 
should go to see that kind of woman 
in that kind of play with that kind of 
man in attendance. At all events, he 
had not proposed to permit it. Evelyn 
had laughed and liked the masculine 
tone of authority; Mrs. Greenleaf had 
shrugged her shoulders and looked as 
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if she could have said something sar- 
castic if she had not known it would 
be wounding to her daughter’s feelings ; 
and Gardener had won the day. But 
it had left him with an uncomfortable 
sense that his gods were not the gods 
of the Greenleafs and that there might 
be many such days to win before his 
Evelyn came to feel and think exactly 
as he did. 

And as the months went on, he began 
to face the fact that she never would 
feel or think in the least as he did. She 
would humor as prejudices what he had 
taught himself to respect as principles. 
She would accept his ultimatums when 
she by no means agreed with his views, 
and he was very far from certain that 
she did not, mentally, retreat farther 
from him with every outward conces- 
sion. He had been conscious sometimes 
of a vague feeling of estrangement fol- 
lowing her readiest acquiescences ; as if 
the chief captain of certain antagonistic 
forces within her were falling back 
slowly to some citadel where a last 
stand might have to be made, while the 
less important border country was being 
yielded. 

Now it seemed that they had reached 
a point where a real battle must be 
fought. Evelyn had seriously hurt him, 
and yet chose to consider herself the of- 
fended party. At a great ball, where 
he, who never danced, had come only 
to take her to supper and show himself 
generally in the character of her atten- 
tive cavalier, his reluctant ears had been 
assailed from all sides by compliments 
upon her light-footed proficiency, and 
during supper—which in the modern, 
cabaret fashion was served at tables 
surrounding a cleared floor space—he 
had been nearly stunned by a profes- 
sional exhibition of the tango, followed 
by Evelyn’s and Bernard May’s per- 
formance of the same in a manner that 
brought applause from every corner of 
the room. 

The thing was entirely unpremedi- 
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tated. Evelyn had imagined, when Ber- 
nar& sauntered over and asked her to 
dance, that other couples would 
presently spring up; but the time of the 
tango was then only beginning in this 
country, and few people felt sufficiently 
sure of themselves to attempt it. In 
Paris, where the Greenleafs had spent 
the previous spring, the world had been 
already dance mad. Evelyn had 
learned. Bernard had learned. They 
had practiced much together. Their 
Steps suited, their height accorded, their 
graceful figures swung and swayed so 
smoothly that their heads, seen above 
the heads of the watchers, almost ap- 
peared to float in the air. It was the 
perfection of motion; less accentuated 
than the dance of the professionals who 
had preceded them, but no less beautiful 
and balanced. The storm of clapping 
that broke out when they and the music 
stopped together was as genuine an 
expression of pleasure as ever 
heard, 

Flushed with exercise and the excite- 
ment of having done as well as it could 
rejoiced in 


was 


be done something she 
doing well, Evelyn returned to her place 
triumphant, looking to Gardener for ap- 
probation and delighted to have shown 


His 


herself so successful before him. 
f was set and rather pale, and he 


Tace 


somber an 


met het happy) eyes with so 
expression that she was chilled at once 


But as the merriment and mischief died 
down, a sudden determination not to be 
forever trained and restrained rose up 
Evidently he disapproved. He 
the world to 


in her. 
was too much a man of 
make any protest then, even by a word, 
and he added his congratulations, such 
as they were, to the others that poured 
in upon her; but his remarks to Bernard 
May were as brief as the 
courtesy allowed, and if Evelyn had not 

and resolutely withstood him, 
he would have insisted that and 
Mrs. Greenleaf should go directly home 


laws of 


openly 
she 


with him in his motor, instead of wait- 


ing till the much later hour at which 
they had ordered their own. 

She told herself that if he had been 
simply, crudely masterful, and had 
said, “I’m not going to leave you here 
to dance again before all those people 
with Bernard May,” she might have 
enjoyed putting her pride in her pocket 
and playing the captive, maiden; but his 
rather elaborate sarcasms, his sugges- 
tions that she must be tired after such 
an ordeal, his affected concern for the 
professional lady’s laurels, all irritated 
and hardened her. He made her feel 
that in his eyes she had not only done 
something unfortunately conspicuous 
and ill-advised, but that her failing to 
recognize it as such was the most dis- 
couraging indiscretion of all, and she 
resented his suppressed displeasure the 
more that she suspected him of feeling 
superior when he suppressed it. The 
tone in which he bade her good night 
and made the customary appointment 
for the next day was so entirely the 
height of grave good breeding that she 
longed to stamp her foot and scowl at 
him, just by way of marking the differ- 
ence between them. However, they 
parted amiably enough, and she honor- 
ably refrained from dancing her favor- 
ite dance again till she should, as she 
put it, “have had it out with him and 
picked up the pieces.” 


Now as she sat and waited fol 


} | 


a vague dread was growing in her mind 
that if she once engaged in any open 
dispute, there would be a serious rup- 
ture, and so many pieces to pick up that 
they could never be put properly to- 
gether again. Perhaps her only chance 
of preserving the relation at all was to 
permit it to be wholly as he would have 
it; to see with his eyes and hear with 
his ears and be guided by his ideas. 
Very likely women were really hap- 
piest so. Probably her own cosmopoli- 
tan education had erred on the side of 
making her too uncritical of light- 
hearted things, too easy in her judg- 
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ments of the world and her own deal- 
ings with it. She would do her best 
to conform to his. 

This resolution lasted through his ar- 
rival, their not too impassioned greet- 
ing, and the gentle rite of tea drinking; 
also through the beginning of their 
more intimate conversation after the 
tea had been drunk and he had moved 
to the sofa beside her. But with the 
first sentence of his carefully planned 
protest against last night’s proceedings, 
she felt her temper stirring and realized 
that she must struggle hard to hold it in. 

“IT had no idea you could dance like 
that,” he said, extending a long, cool 
hand for hers. “I hated to see you do 
it, but I know you did it well.” 

“IT was one of Marvelli’s best pupils, 
I think,” she answered, and if the hand 
she resigned to him was soft, the eyes 
that.clashed with his certainly were not. 


“Marvelli!” he exclaimed sharply. 
“You didn’t take lessons from that 
man?” 

She nodded. “Yes, I did. With 


some hundred other people in Paris 
last year.” 

“What on earth was your mother 
thinking about?” cried Gardener, with 
more heat than he intended. 

“Nothing wrong, I dare say,’ re- 
turned Evelyn in a deadly calm voice. 

“But the man’s reputation is—good 
What have induced 
you to do such a thing? He’s a most 
infamous creature! And to think of 
your dancing with him! Of any decent 
woman’s dancing with him!” 

“What is a decent woman?” asked 
Evelyn. “One who can’t take dancing 
lessons from a man like Marvelli with 
impunity? Or one who can? Not that 
I had, or have, any knowledge of his 
character. What should it matter to 
me? He was a good teacher. It did 
not concern me whether he was a bad 
man or not—any more than, if he'd 
been a bad teacher, it would have con- 
cerned me to know that he was a good 


heay ens! could 
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man, I did not consider him personally 
at all. I went to him, with several men 
and women of my acquaintance, that 
we might learn certain steps in which 
he excelled, and we did learn them. I 
see nothing out of the way in that.” 

Gardener groaned. ‘No, I don’t sup- 
pose you do. No woman sees life as 
a man sees it.” 

“We see it—better, perhaps,” sug- 
gested Evelyn with double meaning. 

“You live it better. That’s of 
course,” returned Mr. Adamson chival- 
rously. “But it makes it the more im- 
possible for you to judge of its dirtier 
side.” 

“Do you think so?” said Miss Green- 
leaf, and was silent for some seconds, 
while in her mind she wondered 
whether frequent judgments of that 
side were not forced upon a good many 
women. “But you are right enough 
about me,” she went on aloud. “I 
never think of things that way.” 

“Of course you don’t, my dear,” he 
answered affectionately, very much re- 
lieved at her change of tone. “How 
should you? And therefore you must 
believe me when I assure you that the 
man wasn’t fit to have taught you the 
dance, and the dance was not fit for you 
to have learned.” 

“Really?” said she. 
matter with the dance?” 

Gardener set his jaw and frowned. 


“What is the 


“It’s—it’s a most objectionable dance,” 
he said with irritation, “and one I hope 
never to see you do again.” 

“Because you thought I attracted too 
much attention? Made myself too— 
noticeable?” she asked curiously. 

*“No—not entirely.” 


“Because I did it with Bernard 
May ?” 
“No, Certainly not—though, as I’ve 


often told you, I think he’s a half-mad, 
exaggerated sort of chap with affected, 
foreign manners.” 

Evelyn allowed this description of 
her friend to pass without comment, 


















and continued her questions. “Is it be- 
cause we did it too professionally? 
‘No gentleman should dance as well as 
the dancing master,’ as Mr. Pepys said 
in his diary—that idea?” 

“No, no, it’s the thing itself. It is’— 
he hesitated, and then chose a suffi- 
ciently mild set of expressions—‘it’s 
not really a nice dance, you know. 
Its origin—its meaning—are not ex- 
actly ; 

“T’'ve heard almost as much was said 
about the waltz when that first came 
in,” she interrupted, laughing. 

“The waltz, at least, was a civilized 
performance.” 

“Byron didn’t find it so,” retorted 
Evelyn; “but”—and here she fixed him 
with apparently innocent eyes—‘of 
course Byron did not dance. He just 
looked on and interpreted things ac- 
cording to the manner of his mind.” 

Mr. Adamson reddened slightly, but 
ignored this thrust, as Miss Greenleaf 
had ignored his previous one about Ber- 
nard May. 

“I am told that the tango is danced 
in the lowest resorts of the South 
American coast towns,” he said coldly, 
“and that it would not have been even 
mentioned in the houses of the better 








classes a year ago. 


“Very likely,” said Evelyn, shrug- 
ging her shoulders. ‘Things change. 
ishion adopts all sorts of strange cos- 
tumes, for instance—Russian blouses, 
Turkish trousers, Balkan petticoats, 


Brittany caps—and adapts them to our 
uses; why shouldn't it take up any 
strange dance and make it charming?” 

“Charming!” exclaimed Gardener. 
“Good heavens! It’s as primitive as 


savage life. Its suggestiveness is ap- 
parent——" 


“It suggests nothing to me but grace 
and the joy of motion,” she said quickly. 
But——” he began. 
“But I see you intend that it shall,” 
she finished, looking him squarely in 


the face. 
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There was silence for a moment be- 

tween them, and then he answered her 
with every indication of being deeply 
hurt. ; 
“T don’t think that’s the sort of thing 
you ought to say, Evelyn. Am I to sit 
by and allow you to figure in a dance 
I consider of more than questionable 
propriety, and not point out the harm 
to your” 

“Was I doing it improperly?” 

“You know you were not.” 

“Then where was the harm? The 
only ‘questionable propriety’’ so far 
seems to me to be in your dwelling upon 
the evil that you associate with it, and 
poisoning the perfectly natural pleasure 
I had in having mastered every difficult, 
delicate step. Truly, Gardener, I feel 
as if your particularness was much hor- 
rider than my lack of it!” 

“I'm afraid you must let me be the 
judge of that.” 

“Not if you require me to see harm 
by looking at things through your eyes. 
There’s nothing wrong in the world but 
falseness, meanness, cruelty, and taking 
advantage of other people. For good- 
ness sake, don't let’s be serious about 
amusements! If we accept our own re- 
sponsibilities 





“If you accept yours as my wife, 
you will not dance the tango,” broke in 
Mr. Adamson, with finality. 

“Do you make a point of it?” she 
asked slowly, after an instant’s reflec 
tion. 

“Yes,” he said, “I do.” 

“For the reasons you have suggested 
and no others—that, to you, it is a de- 
praved sort of dance, and that I ought 
to have felt it so, and, as a gentle- 
woman, modestly shrunk from it?” 

“Tf you like to put it in that rather 
violent way—yes.” 

“Violent!” echoed Evelyn. “My 
dear, I wish you were violent, instead 
of so insidiously, indecently proper! If 
you were just jealous, unreasonable as 
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it might be, and refused to let me dance 
with Bernard May because he was Ber- 
nard May, or any other man, for that 
matter, because he was another man, 


I’d respect your point of view more. | 


If you were really Turkish, and _ be- 
lieved that all women should be shut 
up to keep them out of harm’s way, I 
should prefer it. I'd like you better as 
a Turk than as a tutor. Or, if-you were 
of the good old English buck-and-bully 
type, and frankly believed all your own 
sex to be natural-born Pouncers, who 
looked upon mine as their appointed 
prey! On any of those grounds I could 
watch you ramping about, fiery hot and 
headstrong, and consider you a pretty 
fine, fierce specimen of the masculine 
gender. But your attitude of protecting 
me from evil by constantly calling my 
attention to it, I hate! The very hor- 
ridest thing in the world, to my mind, 
is being always on the lookout for 
horridness. I am not ignorant; but I 
see life simply and, I think, sanely, and 
if I shrink from anything—with that 
modesty you so much want me to dis- 
play—it is from your distorted idea of 
ordinary things. There is no use in 
your expecting me to show my own 
purity and worth by walking before you 
with my eyes turned up and my skirts 
clutched from contamination, ready to 
run every time you cry, ‘Take care! 
I can’t do it.”’ 

“But 
what I particularly ask you not to do.” 

“T can,” said Evelyn, with a certain 


you can refrain from doing 


emphasis. 

“And will you?” 

She looked up at him rather sadly. 
“Has nothing in all this long talk I’ve 
been pouring out upon you struck you 
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as being worth your attention? Not 
one word? Don’t you understand that 
I’ve been trying to clear up some of 
the puzzling things between us? Things 
that will always be making trouble, I’m 
afraid, if we can’t each act according 
to our own beliefs. Gardener, haven't 
you even listened to me? Haven't you 
taken in what I meant?” 

“Oh, yes,” he said. “But—lI’d rather 
not discuss the matter. You will think 
differently some day.” 

She sighed impatiently. “I hope not. 
Life will be full of little, ignoble ugli- 
nesses and hypocricies if I do.” 

“You haven’t answered me yet about 
the subject of our discussion.” 

“The tango? Oh, I don’t feel as if 
I should ever dance it again! You have 
spoiled—and soiled—my pleasure in it. 
The image that was in your mind is in 
mine now, and I find it hard to forgive 
you for putting it there.” 

She rose as she spoke. 
Gardener.” 

“Thank you for yielding to me,” he 
said, taking her hand. “I promise you 
that I will try, when we are married, to 
exert my authority as little as I can. 
Should you be happier, do you think, 
living in the country ?” 

“We shall not be married, my dear 
man,” she said, half smiling, as she 
turned away. ‘Even if we lived in the 
country, you that 
was sensuality in stones, badness 
and sin in 


““Good-by, 


would convince me 
there 
in running brooks, every- 
thing.” 

And she went out, firmly shutting 
the door behind her. 

No reason that their friends called 
at all satisfactory was ever given for 
the breaking off of their engagement. 


as 





Find the Woman. You will find her in almost every generation, in almost every country, in 
almost every big city—the super-woman. She is not the typical adventuress; she is not a genius. The 
reason for her strange power is occult, When philosophers have thought they had segregated the 
cause—the formula—what you will—in one particular super-woman or group of super-women, straight- 
way some new member of the clan has arisen who wields equal power with her notable sisters, but 
who possesses none of the traits that made them irresistible. And the seekers of formulas afe again at 
sea. What makes the super-woman? Is it beauty? Cleopatra and Rachel were homely. Is it 
daintiness? Marguerite de Valois washed her hands but twice a week. Is it wit? Pompadour and 
Du Barry were avowedly stupid in conversation. Is it youth? Diane de Poictiers and Ninon de 
YEnclos were wildly adored at sixty. Is it the subtle quality of feminism? George Sand, who num- 
bered her admirers by the score—poor Chopin in their foremost rank—was not only ugly, but disgust- 
ingly mannish, So was Semiramis, The nameless charm is found almost as often in the masculine, 
“advanced” woman as in the delicate, ultrafeminine damsel. Here are the stories of super-women 
who conquered at will. Some of them smashed thrones; some were content with wholesale heart- 
smashing. Wherein lay their secret? Or rather, their secrets? For seldom did any two of them 
follow the same plan of campaign. 


NINON DE LENCLOS 


Premiére Siren of Two Centuries 


ms HIS story opens with the ac- 


count of a deathbed scene; 
somewhat different from any 
other you may have read. 
It is brought in to throw a 
light on what heredity and careful in- 
struction can do in molding a young 
mind. But don’t necessarily skip it for 
that reason. 

One day in 1630, the Sieur de Len- 
clos lay dying in his great, dreary bed- 
room in his great, dreary Touraine cas- 
tle. There was no especial tragedy 
about the closing of his life. He was 
elderly, very rich, and possessed of a 
record for having used to the full every 
minute of a long and exciting life. 

Beside his bed stood a fifteen-year- 
old girl, his only daughter, Anne; affec- 


tionately nicknamed by him—and later 
by all Europe and still later by all his- 
tory—‘Ninon.”’ She something 
below medium height, plump, with a 
peachblow complexion, huge dark eyes, 
and a crown of red-gold hair. Ninon 
and her father had been chums, kindred 
spirits, from the girl’s babyhood. 

The dying noble opened his eyes. 
They rested lovingly on the daughter, 
who had bent down to hear the whis- 
pered sound his white lips were striv- 
ing to frame. Then, with a mighty 
effort, De Lenclos breathed his sol- 
emn last words of counsel to the girl 
—counsel intended to guide her through 
the future that he knew must lie before 
so rich and so beautiful a damsel. This; 
was his message to her: 


was 
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“Ninon—little girl of mine—in dying 
I have but one single regret. I regret 
that I did not—get more fun out of 
life. I warn you—daughter—do not 
make the terrible mistake that I have 
made. Live—live so that at the last 
you will not have the same cause for 
sorrow!” 

So saying, the Sieur de Lenclos bade 
an exemplary farewell to earth and to 
its lost opportunities of fun. To judge 
from his career as well as from his last 
words, one may venture the optimistic 
belief that he had not thrown away as 
many such priceless chances as he had 
led his daughter to believe. 

Ninon, then, at fifteen, was left alone 
in the world. And her actions in this 
sad state conformed to those of the 
customary helpless orphan—about as 
closely as had her father’s death speech 
to the customary “last words.” With 
a shrewdness miraculous in so young a 
girl, she juggled her Touraine property 
in a series of deals that resulted in its 
sale at a little more than double its 
actual value. Rich beyond all fear of 
want, she settled in Paris. 

It was not there or then that her love 
life set in. That had begun long be- 
fore. As a mere child she had flashed 
upon her little world of Touraine as a 
wonder girl. The superwoman charm 
was hers from the first. And she re- 
tained it in all its 


mysterious power 


} 


through the seventeenth century and 


into the eighteenth, men sighing for her 
love when she was ninety. 

A full year before her father died, 
she had met the youthful Prince de 
Marsillac, and had, at a glance, wholly 
captivated his semiroyal fancy. It was 
Ninon’s first love affair—with a prince. 
She was dazzled by it just a little, she 
whom monarchs lacer could not dazzle. 
She was only fourteen. And in Tou- 
raine a princely admirer was a novelty. 

At Marsillac’s boyish supplication, 
Ninon consented to elope with him. 
Off they started. 


And back to their re- 
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spective homes they were brought in 
dire disgrace. There was all sorts of 
a scandal in the neighborhood. The 
princeling was soundly spanked and 
packed off to school. The Sieur de 
Lenclos came in for grave popular dis- 
approval by laughingly refusing to mete 
out the same stern penalties to Ninon. 

To Paris, then, at sixteen, went the 
orphaned Ninon. Laughing at conven- 
tion and at the threats of her shocked 
relatives, she set up housekeeping on 
her own account, managing the affairs 
of her Rive Gauche mansion with the 
ease of a fifty-year-old grande dame. 

On Paris burst the new star. Ina 
month the city was crazy over her. Not 
her beauty alone, nor her wit, nor her 
peculiar elegance, nor her incredibly 
high spirits—not any or all of these, but 
an all-compelling magnetism drew men 
to her in shoals and swarms. 

By reason of her birth and breeding 
she took at once her place in the court 
society of the day. Before she was 
twenty, she was setting the fashions for 
feminine Paris, and was receiving in 
her salon the stateliest ladies of the 
court, in equal numbers with their far 
less stately husbands. 

Frankly, she declared herself a 
votary, not of love, but of loves. For 
constancy she had no use whatsoever. 
One admirer who had won a temporary 
swore he would 


would 


lease of her gay heart 


kill himself unless Ninon swear 
to love him to eternity. 

And as she loved him ardently, she 
made the rash vow. When at the end 
of ninety days she gave him his dis- 
missal, he reproached her wildly and 
bitterly for her broken pledge. 

“You swore you would love me to 
eternity!” he raged. “And now 

“And now,” she explained, as one 
might soothe a cranky child, “I have 
kept my vow. I have loved you for 
three endless months. That is an eter- 
nity—for love!” 

And three months remained, to the 




















end, Ninon’s record for fidelity to any 
one man, which was, perhaps, as well, 
for the waiting list was as long as that 
of a hyper-fashionable club. 

And now we come to a story that I 
do not ask you to believe, although all 
France unquestionably and unquestion- 
ingly believed it. Whether Ninon her- 
self at first coined it as a joke, or 
whether it was a hoax that she herself 
credited, it is certain that she grew at 
last to have firm faith in it. 

One night—so Ninon always declared 
—when she was about twenty, she re- 
turned home late from a ball at the 
Hotel St. Evremond. As she stood be- 
fore the mirror of her boudoir, after 
her maid had left her for the night, 
she became aware of a shadowy re- 
flection behind her. 

Turning, she saw a man clad all in 
black, his face hidden by the low brim 
of his hat and by his cloak’s folds. 
What little was visible of his counte- 
nance was ghastly pale. Ninon, ever 
fearless, did not cry out for help. In- 
stead, she approached the _black- 
shrouded stranger and demanded to 
know his business and how he had 
penetrated to her close-barred room. 

The man in black, by way of answer, 
drew one sable-gloved hand from be- 
neath his cloak. In his fingers he 
grasped a large phial, wherein sparkled 
and glowed a strange, pinkish liquid. 

“Life is short,” said the visitor, as 
Ninon still looked in amazed inquiry 
from his half-hidden face to the rose- 
colored phial he carried. “Life is short, 
but youth is far shorter. When youth 
is gone, love is gone. Love is the goal 
of life. Without youth, there is no 
love. Without love, life is a desert. 


The gifts of youth and beauty are yours. 
Would you make them long lasting, in- 
stead of transient blessings that shall 
too soon become mere memories?” 
As Ninon, dumb with wonder, hesi- 
tated to reply, he continued: 
“The admiration of men melts like 
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summer snow at the first touch of age 
in a woman. Their admiration is now 
yours. Would you hold it? One drop 
a day from this phial, in your bath, 
will keep you young, will keep you 
beautiful, will retain for you the love 
of men.” 

He set the flask on her dressing table 
and turned to go. 

“You will see me again,” he said 
very slowly and distinctly, “just three 
days before your death.” 

And he vanished. 

To a generation that has substituted 
science for superstition, this tale of the 
man iy black reads like stark nonsense. 
Perhaps it is. But no one in the sev- 
enteenth century thought so. It was an 
age rife with demon legends; legends 
of favors granted to mortals in return 
for a residuary mortgage on their souls 
and all that sort of thing. The tale of 
Faust was still almost brand-new. Com- 
pared with many of the traditions that 
then passed for solid fact, the incident 
of Ninon and the man in black was 
almost commonplace. 

We laugh at such things; probably 
with due justification. Yet was Ninon’s 
adventure more inexplicable than some 
of the absolutely authenticated cases of 
Cagliostro’s magic? As, for a single 
example, when on a certain date Cagli- 
ostro announced in Paris: “The Em- 
press Maria Theresa of Austria died 
this morning.” This was long before 
the time of telegraphy or even of rail- 
roads. It was a journey of several 
days from Paris to Vienna. Dis- 
patches, reaching the French court a 
week later, announced the unforeseen 
death of Maria Theresa at the very 
hour named by Cagliostro. 

Ninon may have invented the man 
in black. Or he may have been one 
of the many quacks who hung on the 
fringes of courts and made capital out 
of the superstitious folly of the rich. 
Or perhaps 
At all events, seventy years later, 


3, 
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Ninon had either a most remarkable 
encounter with the same man, or else, 
in her dying moments, she took odd 
trouble to substantiate a silly lie that 
was then three-quarters of a century 
old. Finish the story and then form 
your own theories. 

Paris was alive in those days with 
titled women whose antecedents were 
doubtful and about whose characters 
there could unluckily be no doubt. They 
moved in the best society—-or, rather, 
in the highest. Most of them made a 
living by one form or another of graft. 
And always there was an exclusive class 
of women who would not receive them. 

Ninon quickly proved she had neither 
lot nor parcel with these titled adven- 
turesses. From first to last she accepted 
not a sou, not a jewel, not a favor— 
political or otherwise—from the grands 
seigneurs who delighted to do her 
honor. From first to last, too, she ac- 
cepted as her due the friendship of the 
most respectable and respected mem- 
bers of her own sex. 

She was never an adventuress, never 
a grafter, never a climber. She loved 
for love’s own sake. And if the men 
to whom in lightning succession she 
gave her resilient heart chanced often 
to be among the foremost of the realm, 
it was only because the qualities that 
made them what they were made them 
also the type of man Ninon preferred. 

She never benefited in any material 
way from their adoration. The nearest 
approach was when Richelieu, the grim 
old iron cardinal, bent his ecclesiastical 
and consumptive body before her altar. 
She used her power over Richelieu 
freely, but never for herself; always 
to soften the punishment of some luck- 
man or woman who had fallen 
eminence’s dis- 


less 


under the rod of his 
pleasure. 

Thereby, and through Richelieu’s love 
for her, Ninon clashed with no less a 
personage than the Queen of France 


herself. 
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When Anne of Austria came from 
Spain to be the bride of Louis XIII. of 
France, Richelieu fell in love with the 
pretty young queen. Anne had not 
wit enough to appreciate the cardinal’s 
genius or to fear his possible hate. So 
—seeing in him only a homely and 
emaciated little man, whose pretensions 
she considered laughable—the queen hit 
on a scheme of ridding herself forever 
of Richelieu’s love sighs. 

She pretended to listen to his court- 
ship, then told him coyly that his auster- 
ity and lack of human weakness and of 
humor made her afraid of him. The 
enamored Richelieu insisted that he 
could be as human and as fun loving 
as any other man. Anne bade him 
prove it by dressing as a circus clown 
and dancing a saraband for her. She 
said she would hide behind the curtains 
of a room in the palace and watch him 
do it. Then, were she convinced that 
he could really unbend and could she 
overcome her fear of his lofty dignity, 
she would come forth and tell him so. 

The all-powerful Richelieu—the man 
of blood, whom even the haughtiest 
nobles feared—so far lost every rem- 
nant of sanity as to do as the queen 
bade him. As a harlequin, he capered 
and leaped about the empty room, his 
eyes ever on the curtain at its far end. 

Suddenly, in the midst of his idiotic 
performance, the curtain was dashed 
aside; a howl of laughter swept the 
room; and the queen stood revealed to 
his gaze. Clustered around her and 
reeling with mirth were a score of cour- 
tiers, men and women both. 

From that day Richelieu was Anne’s 
sworn foe. He wrecked her repute with 
the king, and for a long time managed 
to have her kept a prisoner in the pal- 
ace. In a thousand ways he made her 
life a torment. 

And now, through the grim cardinal’s 
love for Ninon de Lenclos, Anne 
thought she saw a way of striking back 
at her enemy. She sent for Ninon, 




















chided her for her mode of living, and 
ended by ordering her sharply to retire 
at once to a convent. Ninon simply 
smiled at the command, curtsied to the 
queen, and said demurely: , 

“T will gladly go to any convent your 
majesty may designate—just as soon as 
I become as unattractive to men as is 
the woman who wants to send me 
there.” 

She left the royal presence. And so 
great was the power of the girl’s beauty 
in the hearts of those in France’s high 
places, Anne did not dare put her com- 
mand into effect. The tale of the con- 
versation spread like the prehistorically 
bromidic “wildfire,” and Ninon won 
new laurels thereby. 

The Duke of St. Evremond, at that 
time one of the greatest men in Europe, 
offered her his heart and his princely 
fortune. She replied that the heart 
was a precious gift which she would 
prize forever—or for a month or two 
at the very least; but that she had no 
use whatever for his fortune, as she 
had all the money she needed and more 
would be only a burden. 

And the duke—veteran of many a 
love affair where fortunes had counted 
for far more than hearts—made the 
quaint, historic reply: 


“Mademoiselle, tu es un honnéte 


homme!’ (Mademoiselle, you are an 
honest man!’’) 
Three generations of Sévignés— 


father, son, and grandson—in turn 
loved Ninon during her seventy-five 
years of heartbreaking. Love for her 
seemed a hereditary trait in the Sévigné 
family. 

But it was the old Duke of St. Evre- 
mond, of all her numberless wooers, for 
whom Ninon cared most. Though their 
love was soon dead, they remained loyal 
and devoted friends to the day of the 
duke’s death. Their correspondence— 
prettily formal, yet with an undercur- 
rent of true affection—is still extant. 
And through life Ninon ran always to 
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the duke with every sorrow or per- 
plexity; notably when, at the age of 
sixty, she discovered her first wrinkle, 
an all but invisible crease between her 
brows. In horror she related to St. 
Evremond the fearful tragedy. With 
a laugh he banished her dread. 

“That is no wrinkle, ma_ petite,” he 
reassured her. “Love placed it there to 
nestle in.” 

The mighty Prince de Condé, the left- 
handedly royal D’Estrées, La Roche- 
foucauld, the Machiavelli of France, 
and many another of like rank and at- 
tainment were proud to count them- 
selves Ninon’s worshipers. To no one 
did she show more favor than to an- 
other. King of France or Scarron, the 
humpback poet—so long as they could 
amuse her, Ninon gave no thought to 
their titles or wealth or name. To her, 
one was as good as another. To none 
did she give fidelity. Nearly all of 
them she treated outrageously. Yet of 
them all, only one was ever driven 
away by her caprices before she was 
fully ready to dismiss him. 

That sole exception was the gallant 
Comte de Fiesque, who, for a brief 
space of time, held her wandering heart 
and thoughts. Ninon as a rule was not 
quarrelsome. But she and De Fiesque 
were as flint and steel. Their affair 
was one fierce series of spats and dis- 
putes that blazed out at last in a pyro- 
technic row. 

As a result of this climax quarrel, 
De Fiesque scuttled away in red wrath, 
vowing that he was forever and ever 
done with so ill-tempered and cranky 
a woman as Ninon de Lenclos. 

Ninon was aghast. Paris was aghast. 
France was aghast. The love world at 
large was aghast. For the first time in 
her whole hectic life, Ninon de Lenclos 
had been deserted—actually deserted! 
And by a nobody like De Fiesque! She 
who had snubbed a king, had tired of 
Condé, had yawned daintily in the half- 
monarchical face of D’Estrées himself! 
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It was unbelievable. For an instant 
her fame as a peerless and all-conquer- 
ing wonder woman threatened to go 
into partial eclipse. But only for an 
instant. 

De Fiesque, placed during a little 
hour on a pinnacle of flaring original- 
ity, began to receive tenderly reproach- 
ful letters from Ninon, beseeching him 
to come back to her, saying she had 
been wrong in their dispute, begging his 
forgiveness—Ninon, to whom princes 
had knelt trembling!—promising all 
sorts of meek, womanly behavior if only 
he would cure her heartbreak by a word 
of love. 

These letters of hers to her deserter 
would have moved an equestrian statue 
to maudlin tears. But De Fiesque’s 
pride had been too deeply cut by that 
last quarrel to let him relent. Besides, 
he was vastly enjoying his novel posi- 
tion as the only man on earth to whom 
Ninon de Lenclos had made such an 
appeal. So while his fellow courtiers 
alternately envied him and longed to 
kick him, they wondered what might 
be the secret of his fascination over 
Ninon. 

Thus, for a few days, matters stood. 
Then Ninon hit on a master stroke. The 
thing that had first attracted De Fiesque 
to her had been the glory of her red- 
gold hair. He had loved to bury his 
face in its shimmering, soft masses, to 
run its silk strands through his fingers. 
Incidentally, in the course of their 
epoch-marking quarrel, he had called 
Ninon supremely vain and selfish. 

Now she cut off all her wonderful 
hair; cut it off, wrapped it up, and 
sent it, without a word of explanation, 
to De Fiesque. He understood. She 
made this sacrifice for 
man 


had 
him—for the 
her. To 
chief beauty of hers. 

De Fiesque’s pride vanished. Through 


supreme 
who 
was offering 


deserted 
this 


had 


him she 


the streets he ran, bareheaded, to 
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Ninon’s house. Into her presence he 
dashed and flung himself at her feet, 
imploring forgiveness for his brutality 
and vowing that he loved her alone in 
all the world. 

But the rest of the dialogue did not 
at all work out along any recognized 
lines of lovers’ reconciliations. Ninon 
patiently heard to an end De Fiesque’s 
blubbered protestations of devotion. 
Then, very calmly and triumphantly, 
she pointed to the door. 

The interview was over. So was the 
affair. Ninon de Lenclos was vindi- 
cated. No lover had ever permanently 
deserted her. There was no man so 
stubborn that she could not lure him 
back to her. The De Fiesque incident 
was closed. All that remained for 
Ninon to do 
Paris women 
wearing the hair short. Which she 
promptly did. And thus she suffered 
not at all by her ruse. 

Some two centuries later, George 
Sand, who had read of the incident, 
tried the same trick to win back Alfred 
In her case, it was a right 
dismal failure. De Musset, too, was 
entirely cognizant of the story of 
Ninon’s shorn hair. And even without 
her hair, Ninon was lovely; while, even 
with hers, George Sand was hideous. 

Queen Christina of Sweden came to 
Ninon delighted the eccen 

Christina made a 
She begged 


Sweden, 


was to introduce among 
a temporary fashion of 


de Musset. 


France 

tric Swede. 
and familiar friend of her. 
Ninon to return with 
promising her a title and estates and 


confidante 
' 
her to 


a high place at court. 

Ninon called unexpectedly at Chris- 
tina’s Paris apartments one morning to 
talk over the plan. She entered the 
queen’s drawing-room unannounced 
There on the floor lay a man, one of 
the Swedish officials in Christina's 
suite. He was dead—murdered—and 
was lying as he had fallen when he had 
been stricken down. 

Above him stood 


Christina, at her 





side the assassin who had struck the 
blow. The queen turned to Ninon and 
explained. The official had displeased 
her majesty by some _ undiplomatic 
act; and, taking justice into her own 
hands, Christina had ordered another 
member of her suite to murder the 
offender. She was as unconcerned over 
the killing as if she had ordered a rabid 
dog to be shot. 

Ninon fled in panic fear from the 
apartment. Nor ever again could she 
be induced to come into the presence 
of the royal murderess. Thus ended 
the Swedish project. 

Though the confidential friendship of 
one queen was thus taken forcibly from 
Ninon, she had later the satisfaction of 
helping on the cause of another and 
uncrowned queen. It is her one re- 
corded experience in dabbling with pol- 
itics, and the role she played therein is 
interesting. 

King Louis XIV.—son of that Anne 
of Austria who had hated Ninon—had 
reached the age when life began at 
times to drag. The “Grand Mon- 
argue” had still fewer reasons than 
those of Ninon’s father to deplore the 
missing of any good times. But youth 
had fled from him at last. He found 
himself, in middle age, a sour-faced, 
undersized man, with a huge periwig, a 
huger outjutting beak of a nose, and 
wearing egregiously high boot heels to 
eke out his height. People—a very few 
of them and at a safe distance—were 
beginning to laugh at his pretensions 
as a lady-killer. Nature, too, was prov- 
ing herself less a tender mother than 
a Gorgonlike stepmother, by racking 
him with dyspepsia, bad nerves, and 
gout. 

These causes led him to turn tem- 
porarily to what he termed “the higher 
life.” In other words, by his whim, 
the court took to wearing somber gar- 
ments, changing its scandalous conver- 


sation for pious reflections and _ its 


unprintable novels for works on philos- 
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ophy. Whereat, yawns of boredom as- 
sailed high Heaven. 

In thecourse of his brief penitence, 
Louis frowned majestically upon his 
tempest-tempered favorite, Madame de 
Montespan. And she—tactless or over- 
sure of her position—scowled back, 
harshly derided the new order of af- 
fairs, and waxed more evil-tempered 
than ever. 

In Madame de Montespan’s house- 
hold was a certain Madame de Mainte- 
non, widow of the humpbacked little 
Scarron, who had once sued for Ninon 
de Lenclos’ favor. Strangely enough, 
his widow and Ninon were close 
friends. And at this court crisis, Ninon 
made the term “friendship” mean some- 
thing. 

She herself had plainly shown that 
she had no interest in the king. Now 
she set to work to make the king feel 
an interest in Madame de Maintenon, 
whom Louis in his long period of gay- 
ety had always disliked. Ninon taught 
the widow how and when to throw her- 
self in the king’s way, and how to 
treat him. She coached her friend as 
a stage director coaches a promising 
but raw actor. 

As a result, when Louis came, smart- 
ing, from a squabble with the fiery De 
Montespan, he would find himself, by 
the merest chance, in the presence of 
De Maintenon, whose grave gentleness 
and attitude of awed devotion served 
as balm to his quarrel-jarred nerves. 

He took to seeking out the wise and 
gentle widow—of his own accord, as 
he thought—and spending more and 
more time in her company. And De 
Maintenon, carefully coached by Ninon, 
the queen of heart students, managed 
to awaken in the deadened royal brain 
a flicker of admiration that slowly 
warmed into love. 

At that point Ninon’s genius achieved 
its most brilliant stroke. Under her in- 
structions the widow gave the king’s 
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advances just the right sort of treat- 
ment. She made it clear to Louis that 
she scorned to be a royal favorite. 

As a result, one midnight, there was 

a secret wedding in the palace chapel, 
King Louis XIV. becoming the legal, 
if unacknowledged, husband of the pen- 
niless humpback’s meek widow; Ninon, 
it is said, being one of the ceremony’s 
few witnesses. 
_ Ninon had “played politics” just once 
—and with far-reaching results to his- 
tory; as De Maintenon’s future influ- 
ence over her husband was to prove. 
Among the results, the revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes is laid at De Main- 
tenon’s door, an act that partly de- 
populated France and partly populated 
America. 

By this time Ninon had become some- 
thing more than a winner of hearts and 
a setter of fashions. She found herself 
a social arbiter as well. Without an 
introduction to the illustrious Ninon 
de Lenclos and a word of indorsement 
from her, no young man could hope to 
make his way in Paris society. Noble- 
men in the country, sending their sons 
to Paris for a career, moved heaven 
and earth to obtain for them letters of 
introduction to Ninon. 

Her lightest expression of opinion 
was ‘everywhere quoted as inspired. 
With a smile or a frown she could make 
Had 


she so chosen, she might have become, 


or unmake men’s futures at court. 


with this amazing amount of power, a 
most unbearable tyrant. Instead, she 
used her power wisely and _ kindly. 
Charitable to a fault, her tact and her 
money and her boundless influence were 
always making the way easy for some 
one or other. 

For instance, in her old age—or 
rather in what would have passed for 
old age in any other woman—she took 
an interest in a wizened, monkeylike 
boy of the people. She set him on the 
path to advancement and supplied him 
with the money for his education. To 
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his dying day, the little man remem- 
bered her with a veneration most peo- 
ple would have bestowed on a saint; 
even though he used the education she 
had given him to help in tearing down 
the monarchy whose nobles had been 
his benefactress’ Slaves. He is known 
to fame as Voltaire. 

Years came and went. They merged 
into decades and quarter centuries. The 
men who once had loved Ninon de 
Lenclos grew old and died, and their 
places were taken by sons and then by 
grandsons. Dynasties changed. The 
world rolled on. New times brought 
new customs. 

But Ninon remained unchanged. 
Still beautiful, still vibrant with all her 
early gay charm, she remained to out- 
ward appearances what she had been 
for the past fifty years. The grandsons 
of her girlhood suitors were as madly 
in love with her as had been their 
grandsires. In love, in society, in 
fashion, she was still the unquestioned 
sovereign. 

Throughout Europe there was now 
no one who doubted the unadorned 
truth of the story concerning the man 
in black; for it seemed that no mortal 
agency could have kept any woman so 
perennially young. As the years passed, 
folk fell to speculating on how many 
the rose-colored 

still 


And, in scared voices, they repeated the 


drops of precious 


liquid might remain ,in the phial 
prophecy of the man in black 

“You shall see 
days before your death.” 

Perhaps, now that you know Ninon 
better, you may laugh less contemptu- 
ously at the tale of the man in black; 
or, at the least, credit her with be- 
lieving it. Throughout her life, she 
never changed the story in any way; 
nor could the shrewdest cross-examin- 
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ing lead her to contradict herself about 
any of its most minute details. <A 
haunting fear of the man in black’s 
return always in he: 


promised was 

















mind, even during her gayest days and 
nights. 

As late as her ninetieth year men 
made vehement love to her. At an age 
when most women are withered crones, 
she still broke hearts. Men fought 
duels by the dozen for her favor. In 
her old age a youth blew out his brains 
on her account. 

During her later years, a great sor- 
row came to her. Through no con- 
scious fault of her own, she was en- 
meshed in what was probably the most 
horrible tragedy of its sort in history. 
This tragedy cannot even be touched 
on here. In no book written in the 
English language can you find its com- 
plete details. It is enough to say that 
the nameless horror of it wrecked 
Ninon’s health and .her mind, leaving 
her for the time a mental and physical 
wreck. 

Slowly she recovered her health, her 
brain, and her unquenchable spirits. 
Her beauty had never been impaired. 
And once more she ruled as queen of 
hearts. Now, too, she blossomed forth 
into literature, becoming with ease a 
famous author. Her essays were 
quoted, imitated, lauded to the skies. 

Nor is there the slightest reason to 
doubt that she was their author. Al 
ways bluntly honest to a fault, the 
woman who would not accept rank or 
money was not likely to accept the lit- 
erary ideas of others and pass them off 
as her own. Also, the style of her pub- 
lished work was identical with her pri- 
vate letters. 

It is odd, and possibly—or possibly 
not—significant, that of the world’s 
superwomen, more have leaned toward 
literature than toward any other one 
pursuit. The gift of writing comes 
nearer being their one common trait than 
do beauty and all the other hackneyed 
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siren charms. The power that enables 
such women to win hearts appears to 
manifest itself by use of the pen. 

To instance a very few of the hun- 
dreds of heartbreakers who were also 
authors, letter writers, and so forth, of 
greater or less note, one has but to re. 
call George Sand, Adah Menken, Adri- 
enne Lecouvreur, Ninon de Lenclos, 
Lola Montez, Madame de Sévigné, 
Madame Récamier, Madame Roland, 
and Marie Stuart. 

By 1706 there was scarce a man or 
woman left alive who. remembered 
Ninon when, as a girl, she had come 
first to Paris. Youths who had wor- 
shiped her as a middle-aged woman 
were now aged men. She herself was 
ninety. 

To say that she was still a girl in 
looks and actions is a gross exaggera- 
tion, of course ; not the firmest believers 
in the man in black claimed that. But, 
at ninety, she was still beautiful, still 
alluring and adorable, as men continued 
to learn. Younger women—women 
young enough to” be her grandchildren 
—were neglected for her sake. It is 
said that on her ninetieth birthday she 
received a fervent declaration of love 
from a noble who had met her but a 
few days earlier. 

Then came the end. On one day, in 
1706, Ninon de Lenclos was in bloom- 
ing health; on the next she was dying. 
She wrote a single line to one of her 
friends and dispatched it by a messen- 
ger. 

The letter did not find the woman to 
whom it was addressed until nearly a 
week later. Three days from the time 
she wrote it, Ninon died. The friend, 
opening the letter, read, scrawled in a 
fear-shaken hand, this sentence: 

“IT have just seen the man in black 
again!” 


The October number of AINSLEE’S will contain the next article in Mr. Terhune’s 


“Saper-Women” series: “Madame Jumel: New York’s First Official Heartbreaker.” 
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NEVER saw such a crowd as 

there was at that exhibition. 

They stepped on my shoes, 

and pushed around with note- 

books, and talked of values 
and atmosphere and Saskia and Rem- 
brandt’s earlier and later manner; and 
especially, owing to my hat’s being very 
wide and stiff, they got me sort -of 
locked down under the brims of other 
people’s hats, so that I could scarcely 
move. 

Harvey Hendricks chose this auspi- 
cious moment to stray from my side, 
and as neither of us is above middle 
height, he was promptly lost in the 
jungle. After a while some one in front 
released pressure on my hat for a 
minute, and some one behind jammed 
down a little harder, and so my sub- 
merged face came to the surface long 
enough to see Amos Wayne towering 
near by. 

Then the front person battened me 
down again, like a hatch in bad weather, 
but Amos had got his bearings and came 
alongside in a moment for salvage. I 
hope nobody minds tangled metaphors. 

When he had dragged me out of the 
crowd, I asked dutifully, “Do you see 
Mr. Hendricks anywhere?” 

“No,” he answered, keeping his eyes 
fixed on mine. 

“Well, of course, you’d have to look,” 
I suggested. 


“Who am I,” he inquired serenely, 


“that I should look at a gentleman of 
so many millions? My eyes are not 
worthy.” 

This was irony. 
impressed by money. 
rather insignificant 
Amos’ 
uous. 

“Don’t ‘be nonsensical,” I said. 
“You'll have to take care of me, then, 
till he turns up.” 

He assented to that. 

“Shall we get away from the jam?” 
he asked. 

But I wanted to see the pictures, so 
he undertook to keep the mob off my 
hat brim. 

I should like to have Rembrandt dec- 
orate my house. If any one wanted 
to make me perfectly happy, they would 
give me the “Noble Slav,” 

We finished the circuit together, 
I decided to wait outside, looking at 
china, till Harvey should turn up. 
Amos was willing to wait, too. So we 
left the herd staring the paint off the 
lordly Slav’s golden mantle and the 
“Old Woman’s” wrinkled cheeks. 

I soon tired of the Staffordshire, like 
that great-grandmamma used to dry her 
fruit on, and we strayed over to the 
Italian faience. Probably that was why 
Harvey was so long finding us. I 
adored the lovely picture plates, and 
we went along guessing the subjects. 

“That's ~ St, receiving the 


Amos isn’t the least 
And Harvey is 
physically, while 


appearance is almost conspic- 


and 


Francis 
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stigmata,” I said. “And it was made 
at Gubbio, where he converted the 
wicked wolf. I wonder, when the little 
brother came around to Gubbio’s back 
doors, did they feed him on a darling 
plate like that, as they should a good 
Christian, or did they merely throw him 
a bone?” 

“Lucky to get the bone,” said Amos. 
“There's St. Nicholas of Bari leaving 
dowries for the three poor maidens on 
their window sill.” 

“How useful St. Nicholas could make 
himself nowadays in New York!” I 
commented. 

“You're tired,” Amos asserted posi- 
tively. “Come, sit down.” Of course 
he merely wanted to talk, but he man- 
aged to throw a protective effect into 
his remark. He always does. “Most 
men,” he went on with intention, 
“would be only too thankful to get the 
girl they want without a dowry.” 

“Most men are very Arcadian, then,” 
I retorted. “But I was thinking of the 
girl's side. For if she had a dowry, she 
could marry as she pleased. Somebody 
has to have the money for that.” » 

“Ah, but a man works for it when 
he has the incentive, “Don’t you sup- 
pose, if I could call you my wife, 
Lenore . 

“Well, you may call me it,” I offered. 
He looked annoyed. “Yes,” EF added. 
“Certainly I am.” 

“You are 

“A horrid, cynical thing.” 

“You suit me,” he replied. 

I shook my head. 

.“I don’t believe I could be truly 
happy without people to put on my 
overshoes.” 

“Why wear them?” he asked. “Still, 
Heaven knows I'd be glad to spend my 
leisure at it.” 

“It’s a figure of speech,” I said. “You 
know I mean servants. And as to your 
leisure, you haven’t any. This doesn’t 
count, being a legal holiday. No, you 


what ?” 
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ought to marry some sweet, economi- 
cal girl that likes housekeeping.” 

“You seem to share the generalim- 
pression that a man is a brute to feed 
and humor,” he objected. “Personally, 
I don’t care whether my stockings are 
darned or not. I can throw them away, 
you know. And I've lived at restau- 
rants so long I never notice food.” 

“You'll make some one a negatively 
ideal husband,” I complimented him. 
“Only I’m told you’re not ambitious.” 

“*By that sin fell the angels,’’’ he 
quoted. 

“Don’t you really want to get on, 
Amos?” I asked anxiously. 

“Why, of course I do.” 

“But isn’t it true, then, that they 
offered you a judgeship?” 

“Yes, it’s true. I didn’t want their 
dirty job.” 

“And that you said you didn’t care 
for the flavor of shoe polish?” 

“IT don’t know how you ever came 
to hear that rubbish,” said Amos un- 
comfortably. 

“T heard it. 


Meaning you wouldn't 
lick their boots for favors?” 


“Something like that. Would you 
want me to, Lenore?” 

“Oh it isn’t my affair! But you 
shouldn’t be so independent. You'll 
never get on. All the newspapers spoke 
of it. You'll never have another chance 
now.” 

He smiled a little. 

“My dear child,” he said, “Mr. O’Sul- 
livan has asked for a private interview 
at my office to-morrow noon. So really, 
as far. as that’s concerned But 
when I begin to daydream about you, 
my prospects do seem pretty contempt- 
ible to offer. I admit it.” 

“Why not daydream about somebody 
else?” I asked impatiently. 

“Don’t know anybody else,” he pre- 
varicated. “I-always made myself do 
the nearest thing, and it never hap- 
pened to be girls.” 

He gave me another friendly smile. 
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“Are you going to the Armitages’ 
dance to-night?” I asked abruptly. I 
was trying hard to tell him something. 

“Not I.” 

“That’s a pity. I’ve a new rose-point 
gown, and, until you see me in it, little 
do you suspect how magnificent I can 
look.” 

“It isn’t wholesome for poor lawyers 
to learn how bewitching you can look.” 

“I didn’t say bewitching.” 

“I did.” 

“Come,” I interrupted. “Let’s puzzle 
out more plates. That must be the sac- 
rifice of Isaac, isn’t it? See the lovely, 
gleaming copper fire.” 

“The one opposite, I presume, is Eve 
tempting Adam,” he remarked. 

I skipped that one. 

“Oh, what is this?” I asked. “Two 
hands tearing a heart, and a label un- 
derneath. What does it say?” 


“Abbi di me pieta,’” he spelled out. 
“Have pity on me.” Then after a 


minute he said gently, “Have you none, 
Lenore?” 

I couldn’t answer. He took my hand 
in his tentatively. I couldn’t allow that, 
either. It seemed to fit so fatally well. 
I snatched mine away. If you don’t 
want to marry anybody, it’s a good 
thing not to look at them at all, or 
listen. 

My glove button caught in my filigree 
chain. The sudden jerk undid the 
clasp. The heavy locket slipped to the 
floor and fell open, face downward. It 
gave me a dreadful start. Amos 
stooped and picked it up, closing it, as 
he did so, without looking. 

“Why, you foolish child!” he said. 
“You're trembling! It isn’t broken.” 

I laughed nervously. He had an idea. 

“It isn’t anything I’ve said?” he in- 
quired hopefully. “You don’t care?” 

Oh, dear, he said it such a nice way! 

‘Not at all,” I declared in my hardest 
voice. “Let me tell you about the 
sumptuous lace gown for to-night. 
Mamma heard Harvey Hendricks ex- 
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travagantly admiring a rose-point gown 
lately, and she ordered one for me right 
away. You understand. I needn’t ex- 
plain. But the very day it came home, 
before I’d had time to wear it, Harvey 
asked father if he had any objection. 
So all that money was practically 
thrown away.” 

I heard a little snap. I looked down. 
Amos’ hat brim had got broken some- 
how between his fingers. However, he 
ignored it, and I pretended to, going on 
hurriedly : 

“At least, not strictly the money, for 
of course it isn’t paid for, but if we ever 
do pay, it will be thrown away.” 

Amos turned his head toward me 
without exactly looking at me. 

“We are to assume that your father 
had no objection?” he asked quietly. 

“You may assume it,” I replied. “I 
am uncrowned royalty at home these 
days, and the idol of everybody’s heart. 
Well—poor papa—of course it’s a relief 
to him. Money is so awfully tight.” 

“Hendricks is a good fellow, aside 
from the gilding,” said Amos. Either 
he was being generous or-he didn’t care 
as much as I had imagined. I hoped it 
was generosify. _ But then he added, 
“There’s enough degradation in the 
world. Don’t try to appear mercenary, 
Lenore.” 

I was offended. 

“You can talk,” I “When 
you're hard up, you can go win a case, 
and if you’re noble and independent, 
Tammany comes to fawn on you. But 
what can a girl do? Would you like to 
have me demonstrating foods in a de- 
partment store?” 

He smiled. 

“In a rose-point gown,’ 
mented. 

“You see,” I said, “girls can’t. And 
you get so tired of hearing about bills 
you can’t pay. Why, even the chauf- 
feur hasn’t had his wages for ever so 
long. Mamma got some interest money 
that came in last week—she has a mort- 


said. 


’ 


he com- 
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gage on something or other—and she 
was going to pay the servants with that, 
but father borrowed it for margins. 
And I'm ashamed to take the car out.” 

“So this—engagement’’—he hesitated 
a little—‘“of yours to Hendricks ought 
to be a soul-satisfying arraggement.” 

“Oh, we're not engaged,’ I inter- 
posed. 

He flung a shining look at me. 

“Not exactly—yet,” I finished. His 
look faded. “He hasn’t asked me yet,” 
I explained. “Only papa. I have an 
intuition that he will bring his hints 
to a focus to-night at that ball.” 

It was then Harvey found me. 


Mamma put us down at the jeweler’s 
next morning, and her face beamed 
with heavenly happiness. We were to 
meet her at father’s office in half an 
hour, she said, and we'd lunch together 
uptown. She waved good-by, and the 


unpaid chauffeur whirled her away. 
Harvey and I went into the shop. 


He had seen a ruby ring there that he 
wanted me to inspect. Any one would 
have liked that ring, so Harvey told me 
just to keep it on, and the jeweler 
beamed like mamma. We seemed to 
shed joy on all our surroundings. As 
for me, myself, I had the willies. Per- 
haps on account of not enough sleep 
after the dance. We were in a private 
room. The man brought out a box. 

“This,” he said, “is absolutely unique. 
There are no more such rubies known.” 

It was a necklace like the ring. 

“At a price that would stagger hu- 
manity, I suppose,” remarked Harvey, 
smiling. 

“Well, I don’t say it would be cheap,” 
admitted the jeweler. “Even a disease 
that was the only one of its kind would 
be worth something, and we can’t ex- 
pect a ruby necklace . 

“All right,” interrupted Harvey. 
“We'll talk that over another time. The 
point is, do you like it, Lenore? For 
a wedding present?” 
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I took off my Thun-work chain with 
its pretty locket and laid them on the 
tabie, and my lace rabat, to try on the 
rubies. The jeweler had gone out. 

When I picked up the mirror to study 
the effect, over my shoulder I saw Har- 
vey lift, the locket and open it. His 
face flushed purple. I turned around. 

“Where did this come from?” he 
asked. 

“This” was a snapshot ‘of Amos 
Wayne, cut out of a group taken at the 
mountains last summer. 

I unfastened the rubies-and put on 
my rabat. 

“IT wonder,” I said with pleasant in- 
terest. “Do you think papa could have 
put it there for safe-keeping?” 

Harvey was speechless with fury, and 
it was just as well, for the jeweler came 
back at that moment. Harvey told him 
curtly he'd take up the matter later, 
and we went out. 

“I’m not in a very enviable position 
for a man,” he began as we walked 
along. 

I pretended to misunderstand. 

“No, very embarrassing,” I agreed 
mockingly. “I suppose you’re one of 
the kind of men that open their wives’ 
letters.” 

“It might be a wise precaution,” he 
retorted. 

“Oh!” I said. 
Heaven knows | 
to-day, anyway.” 

He spoke more softly. 

“I’m willing to believe you put that 
fellow’s picture there for a mere whim,” 
he conceded. “And then no doubt you 
forgot all about it. I realize you never 
could consider that sort of middle-class 
connection seriously.” 

“Yes?” I said. “Middle class? He 
belongs to the Society of the Cincinnati, 
and his ancestors were generals and 
signers when mine were butchers or 
cobblers or something, and yours were 
slave traders—or was it pawnbrokers ?” 


“You are unbearable! 
have the horrors 
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Then I was sorry. “Forgive me,” I 
begged.” “That was a horrid speech.” 

But it’s always a mistake to apologize 
to Harvey. You can be as nasty as you 
please and it goes, but if you clear, he 
comes on to blow. 

“Gee, he’s an ugly mug!” he ob- 
served. “It’s a wonder you wouldn't 
want a picture of Abraham Lincoln to 
put in your locket.” 

“Ugly!” I cried indignantly. 
call Amos Wayne ugly ?” 

That just shows Harvey Hendricks’ 
utter lack of judgment. 

“Ugly.” He confirmed it. “And old 
enough to be your father.” Of course 
that wasn’t true, but I was too ex- 
asperated to speak. “I can tell you 
what, Lenore. You're engaged to me 
now, and I feel I’ve a right to say you 
must send that fellow’s picture back to 
him at once.” 

“Must I?” I asked calmly. 

“Or I’d almost feel like calling the 
engagement off.” 

“I'll tell you what we'll do,” I said 
placidly. “We'll give it back right 
‘away, and we'll call the engagement 
off, too.” 

Amos’ office was in the very next 
block, as it happened. I turned the cor- 
ner toward it. 

“I’m fearfully tired of such a long 
engagement anyway,” I said. 

“Twelve hours,” answered 
sarcastically. 

“Yes, isn’t it a bore? 
twelve years.” 

You think that was reckless, and I 
ought to have been soothing? Was it 
Cleopatra who said, “Thou teachest, 
like a fool, the way to lose him’? I 
know how to treat Harvey, all right. It 
was the tame disposition other girls had 
showed that had delivered him into my 
hands. Once he said himself, “You 
have a terribly cutting way. Some 
men wouldn’t like it. Now I do.” 
Questionable compliment to be sure. 
As for me, I was going to marry him, 


“You 


Harvey 


It feels like 
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but I wasn’t going to be plagued all the 
time with inquisitive jealousy. 

“There’s Amos’ office,’ I said. 
“We're just coming to it. We'll go in 
and take him his picture, and explain 
to him that he doesn’t move in the right 
set.” 8 

“Lenore, don’t be absurd! We'll do 
nothing of the sort.” Harvey began to 
get uneasy. 

“Then I will,” I persisted. 

Of course I hadn’t the slightest in- 
tention of doing it, really. I only 
wanted to make him sorry he’d men- 
tioned Amos and looked in my locket. 
For, after all, Harvey has three hun- 
dred thousand a year. 

Sut unfortunately it entered his head 
to say, “I forbid you.” 

So naturally, as we were close beside 
the door, I turned and went in. Harvey 
stood doubtfully an instant, then de- 
cided to be in a rage, and strode off up 
the street. For fear he might come 
back—but he didn’t—I had to keep on 
pretending. I wandered over to the 
floor directory. There was an odd 
smell in the hall. 

I found the number of Amos’ office 
and turned to the elevator, still pre- 
tending. And at that instant the car 
came flying down and, without waiting 
to stop it entirely, the boy flung open 
the door, leaped out, and rushed into 
the street. His eyes were bulging, his 
face gray. 

“What's the matter?” I asked. 

He flew on, without answering, ‘The 
car slowly subsided and stopped half- 
way to the basement. 

Then I heard voices calling, “Fire! 
Fire!” People began to crowd down 
the staircase and hurry by. I stood 
back, watching for Amos. He did not 
come. Then a man shouted, ‘*The fire’s 
got into the stairway. Everything’s cut 
off above the third floor.” And in a 
minute more they were all gone by. 

Amos’ office was on the fifth floor. 

I kneeled down by the open shaft 
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door. It was one of those old-fash- 
ioned cars, the kind you pull a 
steel cable the opposite way; and well 
I knew them. We had one at school, 
and whenever the boy happened to be 
out—which he generally was—we girls 
used to steal the car, rather than walk 
up. It made the head mistress awfully 
cross, too. She was afraid of an acci- 
dent ; but I was a perfect expert. 

I reached in to the rope and coaxed 
the car up. I had done it before. They 
often settle that way. Then I stepped 
in and ran it to the top of the house. 
Everywhere above the third floor girls 
and men were crowding against the 
elevator doors imploring me to take 
them. 

I filled my car at the top and started 
down. A wail of despair went up-from 
each floor as I passed, but I called 
cheerfully, “I'll be back. Don’t be 
silly,” and they grew quiet. 

I emptied the car on the street floor 
and started up again. I smiled to my- 
self to think of Harvey’s amazement 
when I should tell him this unlikely ad- 
venture. I knew he’d be waiting around 
near father’s office with a bunch of 
violets or something, to make up. It 
all seemed like a rather improbable 
dream, and I wasn’t much disturbed 
until, on my third trip, I saw the fire 
blazing down a hall and heard the en- 


gines and the crowd outside. 
Then I began to realize that Amos 


might not come in time. I wanted to 
get off at his floor and go to find him. 
But there were all those helpless people 
at the doors calling to me. I couldn’t 
leave them. Yesterday at the museum, 
he had said, smiling at me, “I always 
made myself do the nearest thing.” So 
must I, and this thing was nearest. 

“T daren’t take the time. I daren’t,” 
I said to myself. 

For perhaps he wasn’t in at all. But 
then, if he was- And. that O’Sul- 
livan interview at noon 

I ran up and down a good many 
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times. I came to my last load, and still 
he had not appeared. Along thaf third- 
floor hall the flames were roaring hid- 
eously. At sight of it a girl began to 
scream. What had she to worry her? 

I said fiercely: “Hold your tongue, 
you simpleton!” 

She was so 
stopped. 

A policeman stood by the lower door. 

“All out!” he commanded. “The 
walls are cracking. Orders are to leave 
the building. That car can’t go up 
again.” 

I laughed in his face and gave my 
wire rope a pull. The car shot up. 

Now at last I could do my own er- 
rands. But it was queer how hot the 
shaft had grown. The fire was filling 
the third-story hall. Some little flames 
licked past the elevator as it rose. 

I got out at the fifth and ran to find 
Amos’ rooms. I took a wrong turn and 
faced that staircase, raging like a fur- 
nace. But in another moment I had 
found them, around a corner at the 
back. His outer office was empty—still 
as the grave. Not a sound of the fire 
penetrated there. I ran across to his 
private door. 

In the inner room sat Amos, talking 
to a stout, middle-aged man. They 
looked up, amazed. 

“Come,” I said. 
burning.” 

With a long arm, as he rose, Amos 
Swept up some papers, his hat, and his 
coat. The other man seized his hat, and 
they followed me instantly. Outside, 
Amos turned toward the stairway. 

“To the elevator,” I warned 
“The stairs are gone.” 

The halls were full of the roaring 
noise now. We ran to the car. It had 
risén about a foot, and through the 
opening below a red glare came up. 

“No boy,” said the stout man, as I 
jumped into the car. ‘No use.” 

“Get in,” I ordered. “This is 
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car. 


astonished that she 


“The house is 


him. 


my 
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They did, and we started down. 

Amos pulled his hat close and stood 
between me and the door, holding his 
overcoat wide, to protect me. It was 
a great convenience, I must say, because 
the flames came in in sheets; only for- 
tunately we were all wool and didn’t 
catch. 

When we had dropped below the 
third, Amos said, “And you came 
through that alone?” 

I straightened up hastiiy. In the fire 
I had leaned my head back a little to 
find his arm. 

“Yes,” I answered. 
about Mr. O’Sullivan.” 

Mr. O'Sullivan grunted. And there 
was the main floor, and we dashed to 
the street; very sensibly, for the floors 
rippled under us as we ran. 

When we appeared in the doorway, 
a howl of joy went up from a crowd 
that had gathered during my brief 
tenure of office. We were hardly clear 
of the building when it groaned and 
creaked and collapsed ; just as if we had 
been Samson in the temple, and had 
upset it coming out. 

Now it was Mr. O’Sullivan’s turn to 
be efficient. He had a taxi there in the 
least possible time, with fire chiefs and 
policemen simply hanging on his nod. 
He frowned off reporters and every- 
body to a civil distance, and when Amos 
and I were in the cab, he came and 
stood by me with bared head. 

“Young lady,” he said, “you’ve got 
grit. If ever you want a plum that’s 
not too high for me to pull down—and 
there’s few that are—it’s yours.” 

He held out his hand. I hesitated. 
Then I put mine in it. He looked down 
at mine and started. I shook my head 
warningly. 

“God!” he stammered. 
and stood staring down. 

I pulled my hands away up into my 
singed fur cuffs and nodded at him 
gayly, “Good-by, Mr. O'Sullivan,” and 
we rolled off. The crowd cheered very 


“TI was worried 


“My God!” 
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affably. Some one called out, “Good 
girl! Never lost her nerve.” And sud- 
denly I knew why not. Because, as we 
came through the fire, I kept thinking, 
“If anything happens, Amos will put 
his arms around me, and it can just 
happen.” 

A few blocks away we passed 
father’s office. There was Harvey, 
strolling along with a worried air, twirl- 
ing a big orchid in his fingers. 

I glanced at Amos. He sat like 
a hypnotized person, all blue-white 
around the mouth, and his lips pressed 
tight. After a while he turned and 
asked, trying to speak lightly: “What's 
a man to say?” and I saw his hands 
were gripped hard on his knees. 

Well, I’ve seen men look like that 
before, but a sort of panic began to 
stir in me. So I didn’t speak. 

“And you came through that for 
me?” he went on in a curious tone. 
“What would you do for a man you 
cared for, Lenore?” 

“I haven't decided,” I answered flip- 
pantly, but my teeth began to chatter. 
Of course fires are unnerving. Any- 
way, he thought it was that. “I wasn't 
brave,” I demurred. “It wasn’t bad at 
all till that last trip. Don’t let’s talk 
about it.” 

He drew along breath and shook 
himself. 

“All right,” he “Something 
pleasanter. The Armitages’ dance and 
the dress—the very destructive dress.” 

“No,” I said. 

“Didn't he like it?” asked Amos, with 
a quick gleam. 

“Oh, yes,” I answered indifferently. 

At that he got much paler. 

“Why do you keep your hands hidden 
up your sleeves?” he asked. 

“N-nothing,’I answered foolishly. I 
felt myself turn a guilty red. 

“Will you give me your hand a mo- 
ment, Lenore?” he asked. 

“No. No, I can’t,” I replied. 


said. 





THE FIRE LADY 


“Is it Hendricks’ ring you want to 
hide? Come, don’t consider my feel- 
ings. After all, you’ve a right to 
lacerate them a little. You've earned 
it.” He wore a strained smile. “Let 
me see, Lenore,” he begged. 

“Well, yes,” I sdid, goaded to de- 
fiance. “There is his ring.” And I 
began with my right hand to tear off 
the bloody rags of glove that still ad- 
hered to my left. 

Amos gave a little cry, and caught 
both my wrists. He turned my hands 
over and looked at the palms, .I wrig- 
gled helplessly. 

“You see,” I explained, “my gloves 
were only suéde—and my. hands were 
soft—and some strands of the cable had 
parted—and it got so hot ay 

I stopped. Amos was choking over 
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a sob. 
a block. 

“Your little hands!” he burst out. 
“And I dared to whine about my 
lacerated feelings!” Another silence. 
Then he began again: “I knew you 
were the most beautiful woman in the 
world, and the most attractive, but I 
didn’t know you were the bravest. He’s 
a lucky dog.” 

“Yes,” I reflected. “I guess he’s 
really lucky.” I drew the ring pain- 
fully from my torn, blistered finger. 
“For I’m going to send it back to him,” 
I added. I unfastened my locket. “We 
quarreled over this,” I said, and handed 
the locket to Amos. 

He opened it wonderingly. And I 
never had seen such a look as he turned 
to me then on any mortal face. 


So we sat still again for about 
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THE ANCIENT SPELL 


HEN a ship puts out to sea 
Swinging slowly fiom the quay, 
Somehow warm enchantment gleams 
From each mast and stack and spar, 
As she takes the trail o’ dreams 
Where all brave adventures are, 
Life seems big and blithe and free 
When a ship puts out to sea. 


Slaves of time and circumstance 
Humdrum folk and dull are we, 
Yet we sense the old romance 
When a ship puts out to sea, 
And we watch her flag unfurled 
To the wind that sweeps the world, 
Watch her dim and tade and then 
Sighing, turn to toil again. 


Yet, although we may not be 
With her on the deeps that call, 
We can feel the mystery 
And the glamour of it all— 
When a ship puts out to. sea. 


BERTON BRALEY. 








SHE stage door was opened a 
little way, and a ray of yel- 
low gaslight mingled with the 
moonlight which lay on that 
side of the street. 

A man in uniform slipped out and 
held up his hand, and a murmur ran 
through the waiting crowd as a little 
electric motor slid up to the pavement 
and came to a standstill, The man 
turned back and handed a lady from 
the narrow passage dimly seen within, 
across the rough stones, to the shelter 
of the carriage. Those waiting had a 
vision of two exquisite feet in pale, 
peach-colored satin slippers and _ silk 
stockings to match. The tiny shoes glit- 
tered with diamonds. They saw also 
a cloak of peach-colored chiffon_ vel- 
vet, incrusted with embroideries that 
sparkled in the moonlight, little 
head covered with and 
adorned eame 
to them a gale of perfume such as 
floats from a rose garden in a hot July. 

Then the little coupé started, glided 
away—was gone. They had seen the 
nightly sight of Briickenstein—La 
Sibylle being escorted home by the heir 
to the throne. 

Many of those who waited had been 
in front of the stage earlier in the even- 
ing and had seen far more of La Sibylle 
than this glimpse afforded them. The 
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golden curls 


with an aigret. There 


little diamond-decked feet had twinkled 
on the 


boards for their benefit; the 








charms of the lithe, sylphlike form had 
been displayed very freely for their en- 
joyment. They had seen her laughing, 
kissing her hand, taking her triumph 
gayly, like a happy child. But now they 
had seen something in their estimation 
far more interesting—a glimpse of her 
life behind the scenes. 

A-a-ah!” she murmured ecstatically 
as she sank into her corner of the_bis- 
cuit-colored silk cushion. “I had such 
an audience to-night, my Max!” She 
gave a little gurgle of delight and ut- 
tered an English slang word. “Top- 
ping!” said she gleefully, with a curve 
of lips and glint of teeth impossible to 
describe. “That's the only way to de- 
scribe it! Ah, dear London! I should 


like to see your smiling audiences 
again!” 

He made no reply. He was sitting 
up rigidly, staring from the window, 


and his mouth was set hard. 

“Ts something the matter? You are 
often very sulky lately, mon prince,” 
quoth she, pouting. 

“T am coming in to have supper with 
you, Sibylle, and I am going to talk 
seriously to you.” 

“No, that you are not!” was her de- 
termined reply. “If you are serious, 
why, good night! At once! I will 
alight and find a fiacre!” 

“No good to make a fuss,” he an 
swered wearily. “This has to be, so 
make up your mind to it, kiddie.” 

















“Kiddie!” she murmured, repeating 
the English word he had used with a 
gesture of enjoyment, as of a baby 
sampling a sweet. “Oh, how I do love 
the English words! Kiddie is simply 
the best thing you ever call me, Maxie!” 

She was so inconsequent that she 
could not hold an idea for even two 
seconds. Any little thing distracted her 
attention, as if she had been a kitten 
or an infant. 

They stopped at the door of the 
building where her flat was and en- 
tered. She lived on the first floor, and 
her duenna, an elderly Italian woman, 
opened the door for them. 

“Prince Max, you cannot entér,” said 
she quietly as the young man followed 
the premiére danseuse. 

“T must enter this evening, Brigitta,” 
he replied. “Something has to be 
settled and it must be at once. You 
may stay in the room the whole time.” 

“Your father has been here to-day, 
and he forbade me to admit you,” said 
Brigitta. 7 

The young man’s face darkened. “I 
will settle that with my father. I guar- 
antee your safety,” he rejoined. 

There was something so determined 
in his look that Brigitta stood back, but 
La Sibylle murmured : 

“Don’t come! You fook so gloomy. 
I will have you rather when you are 
in a good humor—a topping humor!” 

He could not help smiling at her 
folly, and, when he smiled, she gave 
way and he entered. 

They sat down to supper at a little 
table set out with every luxury. The 
young-man ate nothing. He was too 
full of his purpose to care to eat. Sup- 
per over, he flung himself down in the 
chair he usually occupied when he 
supped with the little dancer, and did 
not even offer her one of his special 
cigarettes. 

“Oh, my dear bear!” said Sibylle at 
last. “Tell me all! Cough it up, as my 
English admirers say! What has hap- 
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pened? Are you to leave Briickenstein 
at once?” 

He cleared his throat. “Next week,” 
he replied briefly. Then he sat up and 
looked full at her. “Kiddie,” he said, 
“you know how things are with me. It 
is a morganatic marriage, or nothing. I 
am single now, and I can give you that, 
at least! In three months’ time, I shall 
probably be married publicly, and-then 
it will be too late. Come! I have 
often told you the terms. You know 
that if you do this—if I do this for you 
—it is on condition of your giving up 
the stage entirely and being my wife— 
mine only! We have discussed the sum 
I am willing to settle upon you. No 
great thing, but I shall be able to in- 
crease it later—when I come to the 
throne.” 

He spoke as it were with studied 
coldness. Evidently the whole thing 
had been previously discussed. "What 
he was now playing for was to bring 
her to a point. Brigitta sat somewhat 
removed from the two, working at a 
little table. Sibylle lounged in a chair 
that was almost a couch, displaying her 
exquisite feet and legs and smoking 
languidly. She looked like a big, rather 
drooping flower, with tossed petals; but. 
her eyes were amused and her mouth at 
variance with them. 

Brigitta gave a grim laugh. 

“The English marquis offered you 
marriage and double the income,” she 
remarked harshly. 

“The English marquis, however, was 
not Maxie,” said La Sibylle, ever so 
softly. 

The prince’s hardness vanished. He 
fell beside her chair with a sob. “Kid- 
die, my kiddie! Are you going to do 
it for me?” 

He drew back. She was slowly 
shaking her golden head from side to 
side. 

“IT cannot,” she said. “I might keep 
my promise to you a month; perhaps, 
if you were always with me, I might 
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keep it a year. After that ‘my old life 
would clutch me and carry me away. 
You are a gentleman, Maxie, if ever 
there was one. But I cannot do it. I 
am not made for it. I will not give a 
word I know I shall break. I must 
have my crowds, my audiences, my ex- 
citements. In ten years’ time, perhaps, 
—who knows? But you will not want 
me then. Now it is ‘no.’ Yes, and in 
spite of your kisses, again ‘no.’ I am 
treating you fairly, Maxie. I like you 
too well to promise and then betray 
you. It is ‘no,’ and you must take that 
answer.” 

He burst, then, into bitter speech. 
It was all a question of price, he cried. 
His father had bribed Brigitta; the 
English marquis had bid higher. But 
he had had enough. If his offer was 
rejected, it was good-by, for now and 
always. All or nothing. For the rest 
of his life he would never look upon 
her face again. 

That threat did move the irre- 
sponsible darling of the public. Why, 
why could they not be friends as they 
had always been? Why, why had he 
this terrible “all or nothing” idea all 
of a sudden? 

She clung to him, the scene pro- 
longed itself ; but in the end, greatly to 
Brigitta’s surprise, it was Max who tri- 
umphed. She had never contemplated 
the complete withdrawal of the princely 
favor—the total motor 
cars, flowers, jewels, tips to the duenna, 
and the public advertisement that such 
patronage insured. 

Max, however, stood quite firm. He 
held to his terms, and, when he left, the 
affrighted Brigitta thought it more than 
possible that he would, after a short 
interval for punishment, be recalled and 
offered that unconditional surrender 
that would be the end of her mistress’ 
glorious career. 


cessation of 


When he found himself out upon the 
pavement, once more within his little 
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carriage, and gliding homeward in the 
witching of the harvest moon, Max felt 
like one for whom life is over. How 
he had had strength to resist he knew 
not. He only knew that he had taken 
an irrevocable step, and-that now he 
cared nothing what political destiny his 
father had for him. He would travel 
obediently to the moon and propose for 
the hand of any princess in Europe. 
They were all one to him. 

It was the Princess Claire of Wilden- 
wald to whom it had been arranged that 
his addresses should be paid. 

His father and the prime minister 
were almost startled at the docility with ° 
which he undertook his journey to woo 
the young lady in question. In fact, 
the grand duke chuckled to himself at 
the thought of how easy it is to put a 
stopper on these undesirable connec- 
tions if only you act promptly and dis- 
creetly. 

Maximilian Leopold Stanislaus 
George, heir of the grand duchy, was 
meanwhile faring southward in a train 
that passed through leagues of pine 
forest before arriving at the toy mon- 
archy of Wildenwald. The castle where 
his fair one resided, with her parents 
and a considerable family of brothers 
and sisters, was old and of great his- 
toric charm; Claire often wished they 
could sell it to an American millionaire 
and live in comfort for the rest of their 
lives upon the proceeds. 

The Grand Duchess of Wildenwald 
received the royal suitor with some 
nervousness. He was the first who had 
come a-wooing, and she felt inwardly 
convinced that he would be the last. 
Claire was a thorn in the flesh to both 
her parents, but as the two next in age 
to her were boys, she was the only mar- 
riageable one, and her mother could but 
pray that she might do nothing espe- 
cially outrageous during the prince’s 
stay. Both Claire’s parents had pre- 
served a complete silence to her re- 
specting any matrimonial ideas. Their 























daughter was quite capable of taking 
her departure without warning from 
home and remaining absent during the 
entire visit, had she known such a thing 
to be in contemplation. 

It was early afternoon when Max ar- 
rived, and he was shown upstairs, after 
his reception by his hosts, to a very fine 
room with a sitting room attached and 
good accommodations for his aid-de- 
camp and servants. 

It so happened that Max, in his saner 
moments, had a great and intelligent 
admiration for architecture; and, hav- 
ing changed his things, rested, and had 
coffee and a smoke, he left his apart- 
ments and strolled by himself along the 
magnificent gallery, observing the detail 
of the ceiling carving and ‘the heraldry 
displayed in the window glass. 

As he so stood, a door at the far end 
of the gallery was thrown open, and a 
young woman appeared. She wore a 
short and scanty skirt of green material, 
almost completely hidden by a long blue 
linen pinafore, none too clean. Her 
sleeves reached only a little way below 
her elbows, and in her left hand she car- 
ried a palette and a sheaf of dirty paint 
brushes. She was whistling as she 
came—whistling clearly and most 
melodiously—a ragtime air. Her hair 
was somewhat rough, clubbed at the 
back of her neck with a black velvet 
bow and tossing about her shoulders. 
Her shoes were extremely shabby. 

All this he had time to mark as she 
approached him leisurely, not stopping 
her whistling at sight of him until she 
was quite near. With no suspicion at 
all as to who she was or could be, he 
stared frankly at her, and presently she 
checked her whistling, her lips widened 
into a smile, and she said, in a fresh, 
boyish voice: 





“Hello! Can this be our royal 
guest?” 

“Well, I am Max of Briicken- 
stein 





“T thought you must be, unless you 
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were the aid,” she replied frankly. 
“How de do? -I can’t offer to shake 
hands, because my fingers are so dirty. 
Besides, I don’t think it’s manners, is it, 
among the great? I never saw a royalty 
before except my own brothers, and 
they are not models of princely be- 
havior. You look awfully bored. 
What are they going to do to entertain 
you?” 

“T haven’t an idea,” he replied, di- 
vided between amusement and distaste. 
“Can you make any suggestions?” 3 

“I’m afraid not. You wouldn’t be 
likely to care for the things I’m 
keen on—pictures and—and outdoor 
things.” 

“Do you paint pictures ?” 

“Oh, I try. But it isn’t much good. 
One ought to be in Paris, you know. 
They did send me for six months— 
just long enough to make me long for 
more—and then they said gy manners 
were deteriorating * 

“Impossible!” he threw in, hoping she 
might not detect the irony. 

“As you say, impossible, because I 
never had any,” she returned very 
calmly. “Do you by any chance know 
anything about art? You have some 
splendid things in your capital, have 
you not?” 

“As a matter of fact, it is one of the 
things that do interest me,” he replied. 
“Whether or not I know anything about 
it is another matter.” 

“If that’s the case, come along and 
see mine,” she cut in cheerfully, and led 
the way along the gallery to the door 
whence she had emerged. 

Max found himself in a part of the 
castle incomparably older than the gal- 
lery—in fact, a stone tower with a wide 
spiral stair. As she preceded him up- 
ward, he said a few words of critical 
admiration, and she seemed pleased. 

Soon she threw open a door and ad- 
mitted him: into a chamber such as the 
dames of the middle ages might have 
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occupied, except for the fact that in the 
north side a large window had been cut. 

“Forgive the vandalism. I had to 
have light,” she explained. “It went to 
my very heart when they took out the 
dear old splayed arch, with its two steps 
leading to the window seat.” 

As she talked, she had laid down her 
palette and brushes, wiped her hands 
upon a turpentiny rag, and with one 
foot had drawn forward a stool. “I 
think you can sit on that without 
messing your—ahem—coat,” said she. 
“Now I'll show you one or two things.” 

Pushing an easel forward, she went 
to a pile of canvases standing against 
the wall, selected one, and placed it 
before him. It was a study of a reedy 
pool, with water lilies in the foreground, 
and behind, seen through a _ misty 
atmosphere, the grand gray pile of 
Wildenwald Castle. 

The talent, the vigor of it, astonished 
him. “That your work? Indeed, I con- 
gratulate you!” he cried. 

She stood before him, her hands upon 
her knees, slightly steoping to look into 
his face, and she smiled as if in satis- 
faction. . 

“That was sincere. I don’t think you 
were sneering then,” said she in a re- 
flective tone. 

He colored hotly. 

“T am not in the habit of sneering at 
ladies,” he snapped. 

“Oh, but you did just now. You 
sneered at my lack of manners,” said 
she slyly, and broke into a little run of 
laughter. “Bless you, don’t be uncom- 
fortable. I know I’m a hoyden. But 
I’m not quite an idiot, though my fond 
parents seem to think so. To let you 
into a secret, I brought you up here 
because I want to have a word with 
you before they get at you.” 

He stared at her in speechless sur- 
prise. He could see, in spite of her un- 
conventional guise, the slender grace 
of her fine young limbs. Her face was 


freckled, but her color was clear and 
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pure, warmed with sunshine and fresh 
air. Her mouth was large and. force- 
ful, but its curve was sweet as well as 
strong; and her eyes were like limpid 
pools in shadow, half green, half 
brown. 

“You might,” he suggested, “tell me 
who you are, to begin with.” 

“I? Oh, I am Claire. And you are 
Maximilian, hereditary Grand Duke of 
Briickenstein, nicht wahr? And your 
papa has sent you here to look at me 
and see if I could possibly be made to 
do for a daughter-in-law ; and you have 
come to look at me and see whether I 
could fill in the official side of a wife's 
position, and not make any demand 
upon your spare time! Well, now, 
listen to me!” She sat down idly on a 
stool opposite and pyt her head on one 
side, with an earnestness that he found 
very arresting. “Of course I know I 
shan’t do. Anybody could see that with 
half an eye. Nobody but one’s own 
father, and mother could think I was a 
possible person to fill the kind of situa- 
tion you have to offer. I happen to 
be a live woman, you see, not a sawdust 
doll. But I want to reassure you. You 
are quite safe. You can do the correct 
thing and make your offer, so that your 
papa will not be vexed with you when 
you go home. Don’t be afraid that I 
will say ‘yes’ and land you!” 

He broke in at this point. “Really, 
your highness, I must stop this at once,” 
he said in a tone of disgust. “We have 
a proverb in my country, ‘Don’t cross 
the bridge till you come to it’ +g 

“Meaning, ‘Don’t refuse offers of 
marriage until they are made,’”’ she re- 
torted composedly. “But you know as 
well as I do that that means real offers, 
not a thing such-as is in question be- 
tween you and me. We both know that 
if you don’t propose for me, my papa 
will be extremely offended, and then 
he will make himself nasty over the 
octroi, and then your papa will be an- 
noyed, and we shall both get into 




















scrapes. But if you are sensible and 
arrange to ask for me, and I say, ‘Not 
if I know it!’ then my papa will be 
angry with me—which doesn’t matter, 
because he never beats me—but he can’t 
be offended with you; so all will end 
happily. I am making you a first-rate 
business proposition, and I think you 
will be rather an ass if you don’t take 
it, because there is splendid shooting in 
the forest, and we have really good 
links, if you care about golf. You 
might put in a fairly enjoyable week 
if you knew for certain that you weren’t 
going to be hanged at the end of it.” 

“Are you real, or am I dreaming?” 
queried Max excusably, at the end of 
this tirade. 

Claire laughed till she showed her 
perfect set of teeth and shook her rough 
head till the sun danced among its dark 
chestnut curls. 

“Never met a real live girl before, 
did you?” she asked. “No sisters? 
Poor beggar! You have only met 
princesses, in very tight frocks—why is 
it that royalties must have tight frocks? 
—and rows of neat curls straight across 
their foreheads. Why must royalties 
‘always have neat curls straight across 
their foreheads? Either that or the 
footlight kind is what you have had to 
go upon, isn’t it? You can see for 
yourself that I couldn’t fill the bill, 
either way.” 

What more she might have said re- 
mains unknown, for at this point a deep 
gong pealed through the tastle, and she 
jumped to her feet. 

“The dressing gong! That means 
dinner in an hour!” she cried. “When 
you see me clothed and in my right 
mind, you won't know me. Bad as I 
am now, I am almost tolerable com- 
pared with my appearance when they 
try to make me look like a princess!” 

She hurried him down the stone 
stairs and out into the gallery, in such 
a state of bewilderment that he could 
think of nothing to say. Then she flew 
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down the gallery and disappeared 
through a door near the other end, leav- 
ing him more profoundly “rattled,” as 
he expressed it, than he had ever been 
in his life. 

An hour later he entered the room 
where the duke and duchess, with their 
court, were awaiting him. He was pre- 
sented to the two young princes—fine, 
upstanding youths—and to the Princess 
Claire. He saw a young person suit- 
ably arrayed in white silk—obviously 
the work of a provincial dressmaker. 
Her hair was elaborately, but not very 
skillfully, arranged, and her manner shy 
and subdued. 

They were lively, sensible people, 
with plenty of conversation, and he 
found himself well amused at table. 
Claire was certainly the least talkative 
of the family in public. He looked at 
her from time to time as she sat de- 
murely at his side, and wondered if he 
had dreamed the scene in the turret 
room. He noticed her hands par- 
ticularly—fine, firm, ~ cream-colored 
hands, daintily cared for. Could she 
have been -lately wiping them upon a 
greasy rag? 

A sudden mischievous desire to pay 
her back a little in her own coin over- 
came him. Choosing a time, near the 
end of dinner, when the hum of con- 
versation enabled him to speak unheard, 
he said quietly: 

“T am inclined to differ from you in 
your own estimate of yourself. This 
seems to me to be the official princess 
to a nicety. I begin to think you have 
treated me a bit shabbily in not giving 
me a chance.” 

She raised her thick lashes and looked 
at him with a spark in her eyes. He 
thought he had never seen a look so 
alluring, because it was wholly un- 
intended. 

“That was the only thing that mat- 
tered—that you should never suppose 
you had+a chance,” she replied. 

He retorted quite angrily: “You con- 
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demn a man before you have even seen 
him? Is that sporting?” 

She shrugged her shoulders. “I may 
not have seen you,” she said slowly. 

“Your emphasis means that you have 
heard things about me?” he demanded, 
nettled. 

“Oh, nothing bad,” she assured him 
soothingly. ‘Merely the stereotyped 
princely attributes. Only, you see, un- 
fortunately I am not stereotyped.” 

“No, by Jove!” he muttered, quite 
crossly, and forgetting all his nice court 
manners, Then the duke addressed 
him, and the short skirmish was over. 

The following day was gloriously 
fine, and he had some splendid shooting. 
He was somewhat amused to find out 
how he went up in the estimation of 
the younger members of the ducal fam- 
ily when it was discovered that he was 
a good shot and willing to tramp any 
number of miles over rough moorland 
and forest. Claire had her own gun 
and went out with the party, apparently 
against her mother’s wish. She did not 
herself seem particularly keen upon the 
sport, and the next morning announced 
that she had no more time to waste and 
Was going +o paint. 

Max did not find that day’s outing 
half so amusing as the former one, and 
after lunch conveyed to his aid his 
desire to get back to the castle. 

It was between three and four when 
he came in, and he managed to reach 
his own rooms without 
Having washed his hands, he hastened 
forth into the gallery, let himself 
through the entrance leading to the 
turret, climbed the stairs, and knocked 
at the door. 

“Come in,” said a surprised voice. 

“The light must be failing by now, 
so I thought you wouldn’t mind my 
coming in,” said he, with an air of com- 
plete lack of ceremony. “We have had 
a hard tramp, and I’m as tired as a dog! 
Couldn’t you give a fellow some tea?” 
So saying, he closed the door behind 


being seen. 
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him, crossed the room, plunged his 
hands into his pockets, and stood star- 
ing at the work upon the easel. 

Claire turned and surveyed him in a 
surprise that she could not at first al- 
together conceal. A moment's reflec- 
tion, however, showed her that she 
could hardly object. She had called the 
tune, and must dance to it with as good 
a grace as she might. 

Max stood contemplating her work 
with a critical frown, but did not speak. 
She slowly stuck her brushes through 
the thumb hole of her palette and laid 
it on a stool. She wanted badly to 
know what he was thinking, but hesi- 
tated to ask. 

“It’s jolly good,” he said after a 
while. “Do you sell your things?” 

“Rather! Only father and mother 
don’t know that I do. This is a com- 
mission, done for old General von 
Lahn.” 

“Confound him! I want to buy it 
myself. Couldn’t you do another for 
him?” 

She looked at him with a dumb re- 
sentment that pleased him immensely. 
“How do you know I would sell one to 
you?” she asked. 

“Why not? Surely you do not re- 
strict your customers to those you mean 
to marry? What disability have I as 
a purchaser, other than that of being 
a person who has no chance matri- 
monially ?” 

“Oh!” she said, put out because she 
knew she had laid herself open and 
must endure. “Stop jeering and help 
me with the tea.” 

“What! Will you really give me tea 
up here?” he asked joyfully. “Good 
biz! Shall I put the kettle on?” 

Under her directions, he brought for- 
ward a round table and fetched from a 
corner cupboard a cloth, tea tray, and 
other necessaries. 

“There isn’t much to eat,” she ob- 
served regretfully, “only kiichen. If I 
had known I should have a visitor : 




















He laughed. “I think you might have 
thought it probable.” 

She flushed at his tone. 

“When the sphinx set CE&dipus an 
enigma, she expected him to stay and 
try to guess it,” he added. 

She had nothing to say to this. 

He was quite eager and helpful in 
the setting out of tea things and other 
preparations, and they sat down to- 
gether in fair accord. He proclaimed 
himself as hungry as a hunter ought to 
be, and finished up all the kitchen most 
satisfactorily. Then they began to talk 
a little about art. She was astonished 
to find that he really knew a good deal 
about it and had seen most of the great 
galleries of Europe. In the midst of 
their chat, he laid down his cigarette 
and remarked cheerfully, “Phew! Hot 
in this room, isn’t it? I think I'll take 
off iny coat.” 

He pruceeded to suit the action to the 
word, asking no permission. “Quite 
like the Latin Quarter, isn’t it?” he 
asked, with a friendly smile, sitting 
down again in his shirt sleeves. 

Claire was scarlet in the face. “It 
never got quite to the Latin Quarter,” 
she said, after a moment’s speechless 
indignation. 

He peeped at her from under half- 
shut lids with immense enjoyment. 
“Why,” said he, “it seems to me that, 
in your view, bohemia is a place in 
which the ladies do just as they please 
and the men have to mind their p’s 
and q’s.” 

She was so angry that she did not 
pause to reflect. “And you,” she re- 
torted, “are fresh from a _ bohemia 
where the men do what they please and 
the women pay the price.” 

He sat up in his shirt sleeves, and 
as his eyes flamed, she thought for the 
first time how handsome he was. 

“That's the second insinuation you 
have made about me,’ he remarked 
coldly. “I think I shall have to ask 
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you to be so kind as to explain. You 
can’t have things both ways, you know. 
You appeared before me deliberately 
in the equivalent of shirt sleeves, and 
you talked a great deal about your un- 
conventional tastes. But as soon as I 
put you to the test, I find that your 
unconventionality has limits—narrow, 
definite limits. You thought I was 
taking an unpardonable liberty in drop- 
ping in to tea. You think I am be- 
having like a cad because I took off my 
coat. Now tell me—why should you do 
as you please, and I observe all the 
proprieties? The answer at which you 
hint is that you know me to be a bad 
man, and that you therefore can't 
trust me.” 

She sat facing him with set lips and 
head held adorably high. “There is 
some truth in what you say,” she said. 
“I took you to be an entirely conven- 
tional person, and I thought our first 
encounter would so disgust you that 
there would be an end of the whole 
thing at once. I find that you are 
clever, and not only so, but of course 
you have one great advantage over me 
—that you have a large experience of 
women, and I know nothing at all about 
men.” 

“That is plain speaking,” he replied. 
“Thank you.” 

With a very thoughtful expression, 
he flung his cigarette into the fireplace 
and sat silently contemplating the coals. 
Then he began to speak, without look- 
ing at her. 

“About six 
love,” he said. 
taken in my character. 
love for the first time. The woman 
with whom I was so taken is very 
likely known to you, for these things 
always get about. I will assume, there- 
fore, that you have heard that she is a 
dancer. For weeks past I have been 
trying to induce her to marry me. It 
would have been morganatic, of course; 
but when one is in love and young, one 


months. ago, I fell in 
“You are wholly mis- 
I then fell in 
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imagines ways by which such a mar- 
riage can be afterward legalized. One 
feels that the great point is to be mar- 
ried, and then—well, things may always 
happen. As long as I had a hope of 
her saying ‘yes,’ I declined to consider 
the question of my own political mar- 
riage. 

“A fortnight ago she refused defi- 
nitely, and I then told her that I would 
never see her, or speak to her, again. 
I broke with her definitely and for 
always. She did not love me. If she 
had done so, she would have sacrificed 
her career for me. Therefore, that 
affair is dead and buried. I am free to 
consider my own future, and I came 
here simply because I was asked todo 
so by my father. Do you believe that 
I am telling you the truth? Do you 
believe that all your insinuations as to 
the footlights, and to my extensive 
knowledge of your sex, and all the rest 
of it, take their rise entirely from the 
fact that for several months I have 
been tremendously in love with a girl 
who is on the stage?” 

As he finished speaking, he looked up, 
and the play of emotions in the girl’s 
face was wonderful. She was strug- 
gling between a glow of sympathy, a 
sense that his confidence was most un- 
conventionally intimate, and an inde- 
cision as to whether she felt more in- 
clined to sneer or to sympathize. 

She could not immediately speak, and, 
finding her silent, he presently added, 
very low: “I have been beastly un- 
happy for a long time, and I thought 
perhaps you might be a bit sorry for a 
fellow.” 

The appeal in his voice turned the 
scale in his favor. “I am,” said she 
frankly. “I am very glad you told me.” 

His face cleared. ‘Then for the rest 
of the time I stay here, can’t we be 


really good pals?” 

She held out her hand. 

“Right you are,” said the Princess 
Claire. 
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The glorious October weather held 
all that week. Each day the young 
people made expeditions, and each day 
the boys grew more and more attached 
to Max. 

“T say, Claire,” said Prince Adalbert, 
“Max is a rare old sport. I never ex- 
pected a chap would want to marry you 
who would be the least bit of good to 
Bill and me.” 

“You little duffer, I’m not going to 
marry him,” was Claire’s reply. 

“Oh ho, my girl, you wait till father 
and I settle it between us,” was the lofty 
answer. 

Claire laughed. Max and she under- 
stood each other. He came every day 
to tea in the turret room, before the 
ringing of the first gong, and he had 
told her heaps about La Sibylle and 
about his own ambitions and his art 
tastes, and all kinds of things. She was 
too young to ask herself what she would 
be feeling the following week, when this 
good friend had disappeared perma- 
nently from her horizon. Permanent 
his departure must be if she sent him 
away, since he had promised his father 
to marry. 

On ‘the last day of his visit, it was 
found that the horse that Claire usually 
rode was slightly lame. She was so 
disappointed at the idea of not going, 
however, that Adalbert suggested her 
being mounted upon her groom’s horse, 
which was of a somewhat tricky temper. 
Adalbert, Bill, and Max were all with 
her, and two aids, so that the groom’s 
presence was not needed. The horse 
was a good one to go, and Max and she 
presently found themselves_riding unac- 
companied. 

Perhaps her father had given a hint 
that the young people should be left to 
themselves. The duke and duchess 
knew nothing at all of the bohemian tea 
parties. Anyway, none of their escort 
was in sight when Claire’s mount took 
it into his head to bolt. It happened 
just as Max had dismounted to adjust 














a stirrup, so that she had a good start 
before he could follow. The horse, 
careering madly, left the grass ride 
along which they had been moving and 
cashed into the forest. It seemed as 
if Claire would master him—she had 
just succeeded in checking his speed— 
when he set his foot in a rabbit hole 
and was down, shooting his rider over 
his head. 

She fell clear, and her soft cloth hat, 
with the bit of pheasant’s wing in it, 
protected her head; but she came down 
hard, and for a minute or two every- 
thing swam before her, and she felt as 
if consciousness were slipping away. 

Then she was keenly aware of Max’s 
presence. She felt herself lifted into 
his arms. Deftly he removed her hat, 
and she was guilty of the deceit of lying 
quite still for a minute or two, to see 
what he would do. 

He was horribly frightened. The 
arms that had raised her were trembling 
with the force of what he felt. He sat 
down on the ground, drawing her into 
his arms, and spoke her name hoarsely. 
There was no water near and he had no 
flask in his pocket. He wondered fran- 
tically how far off the others were, and 
whether she was seriously injured, 

“Claire, Claire, speak to me!” he 
cried so pathetically that the girl felt 
her heart swell with a sudden nameless 
emotion; and then he kissed her fore- 
head. 

She felt that-she must speak, then. 
“It’s all right. I am well. I am not— 
hurt,” she stammered. And she opened 
her glorious eyes with a little gasp, 
because his face was so very near and 
his expression so absurdly tender. 

“Thank God!” said the prince, with a 
long sigh. “I thought you were badly 
hurt.” 

“Only—knocked silly,” she faltered, 
with a little smile. He snriled in answer, 
but almost in the same breath begged 
her witheanxiety to try to see if her 


limbs were all right. She raised one 
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arm, then the other. “I'll get up—and 
stand—presently,” she gasped. 

“No hurry,” he assured her. “Are 
you fairly comfy?” 

She answered, “Yes,” 
eyes again, 

“That brute of yours is off. I 
couldn't stop him,” he remarked after a 
while. “And the others were behind 
us. They'll all ride past, because they 
will not know that we have teft the 
road. It’s too far for me to go back 
and tell them—leaving you here alone. 
You must go back on my horse.” 

She laughed. ‘Oh, but we are miles 
and miles from home!” 

“Well, that will make the good time 
last longer,’ he answered; “the good 
time with you. Do you know I have 
to go away td®morrow ?” 

“Yes, but don’t think about that 
now,” she answered inconsequently, 
“for I am bruised and shaken and— 
and I don’t want to—cry.” 

He held his breath as he looked down 
at her. ‘“There’s nothing to cry about. 
You are much better—getting back your 
color,” he said soothingly. 

She turned her face a little nearer 
to him and smiled again. “Yes, I shall 
be all right soon,” she muttered some- 
what tremulously. 
little girl!’ he whispered, 
stroking her hair. “I haven't got any- 
you—no brandy or any 


and closed her 


“Poor 


thing to give 
thing———"" 

“Rubbish!  ] 
I’m really all right. 
sit up.” 

They were silent for a while; then: 
“May I tell you something? Do you 
feel well enough to listen?’ he whis- 
pered. 

Her eyes opened wide. 
is it?” 

“T heard this morning from—La 
Sibylle. She finds she cannot do with- 
out me. She is ready to accept my 
terms.” 


don’t want brandy! 
In 2 minute I can 


“Yes. What 
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Claire met his look. For a long mo- 
ment they gazed, eye to eye. 

“Am I to congratulate you?” she 
breathed. 

“TI have answered the letter already. 
I told her it was too late.” 

“Too late!” 

“Because stereotype won’t do any 
longer,” said he, “for a man who has 
found the real thing.” 

The color flooded her face. “I will 
sit up now,” she announced, suiting the 
action to the word. 
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He was all anxiety in a moment. 

“Try if you can stand,” he urged her, 
passing his arm once more about her 
and raising her carefully to her feet. 
She stood, but swayed a little, and he 
caught her in his arms. 

“Not alone, Claire,” he told her, 
smiling, but most tenderly. “I am cer- 
tain that you can’t stand alone.” 

“Perhaps,” she admitted, “perhaps 
you are right—after all!” 

“Undoubtedly I am right—this time!” 
asserted the heir to the throne. 
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TO A CHILD 


HEN I was young I dreamed a dream, my dear, 
(So sweet a dream it was, ah, sweet!) 
I dreamed that all the fickle world, my dear, 
Was at my feet, my feet. 


Through wine and roses tripped a thought, my dear, 
(Oh, roses red, as red as wine!) 


For there was all the youth of life, my dear, 
In this, this dream of mine. 


But I have grown and know not dreams, my dear, 
(Though they be always, always sweet!) 
Better that you than all the world, my dear, 


Be at my feet, my feet. 


For roses red are only roses, dear, 
(And rose-red wine is only wine) 

But you are flesh and blood and soul, my dear, 
And you are mine, are mine! 





FRANCES CAROLINE WILLEY. 
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mUEN Luke Caine was born, in 
fi a piasterless, gin-smelling 
room on the third floor rear 
of the House of Blazes, his 
father, who happened to be 
at home that day because he was hid- 
ing from the police, glanced at him and 
sneered: “Ah! What’s deh use!” 

The House of Blazes, where this 
event took place, is a tumble-down, 
double, frame tenement building, situ- 
ated on the fringe of a certain East Side 
tenderloin known as “the Bad Lands.” 
It draws its name from the character- 
istics and activities of its occupants. 
For such is the reputation that the 
House of Blazes has held through gen- 
eration after generation that there come 
to it the toughest of the many 
tough breeds that gather about the Bad 
Lands. Men and women whose vicious- 
ness has been hopelessly established 
with neighbors and police come there 
to dwell as naturally as lean, sharp- 
fanged wolves slink to established wolf 
caves that other forest denizens fear 
and shun. And at the time when Luke 
Caine entered upon the great experi- 
ence of this life, it was the gigantic 
slattern who bore him—and who cursed 
at his coming—and her mate who were 
looked up to as the toughest pair in 
the house. 





only 








he Job - 
He Was Made Foe 


Luke’s first greeting to the light of 
this world was a lusty wail, and it was 
at this that Caine, senior, who had pro- 
tested against the affair because of the 


expense entailed, slouched grouchily 
into the bedroom, shot out his scarred 
jaw at the new atom of humanity, and 
expressed himself as previously quoted. 
That pain-born expression of sullen 
hopelessness epitomized the life creed 
that the littlhe newcomer drew into his 
soul and body with his mother’s milk. 
“Ah-h! What’s the use!” His fa- 
ther said it, his mother said it, the neigh- 
bors said it; and Luke soon learned 
that nothing else quite so well expressed 
what existence meant to one 
born in the House of Blazes. 


who was 


Little Luke had the physical advan 
tage of being bred from a pair whose 
bodily strength had earned them pre- 


eminence in that fight-reeking house, 
and to whom, in spite of the lives they 
led, a day of illness had been unknown. 
In the den on the third floor the baby 
fed mightily, and grew in a way that 
would have been a marvel in less rank 
surroundings. His mother nursed him 
generously to satisfy the maternal need 
in herself, and struck him and put him 
away when the need was satisfied. 
Luke cried, struck back instinc- 
Later, when he was old enough 


and 


tively. 
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to stand on his feet, she repaid with in- 
terest those infantile blows; and Luke 
hated her, coldly and sullenly. 

When he was old enough to roll and 
toddle out of the room into the hall, 
Luke saw other people striking one an- 
other. Some of them struck him. Still 
later, when the range of his explora- 
tions reached down three shaky flights 
of stairs and out to the gutter in front 
of the house, he saw more of the same 
thing. Here, because he was an aggres- 
sive and sullen child, he received more 
blows. He cried, and his father struck 
him to quiet him. He succeeded. Luke 
Caine grew up into a very quiet, very 
lonesome, very sullen child. He had 
discovered the secret of his world early: 
Hurt everybody you can. Outside of 
this—“Ah-h! What's the use!” 

Caine, senior, enjoyed freedom and 
the privileges of a free man just long 
enough to see his sullen son emerge 
into his tenth year. Then the police, 
after mapy attempts, succeeded in con- 
vincing the politicians of the district 
that it was no longer good politics to 
continue their intercessions for old 
Caine; and this time they had evidence 
that made the jury merciless. Caine, 
senior, went up the river, to be immured 
for the rest of his life in the place 
where society secludes those whom it 
cannot tolerate. Luke was down at the 
Tombs gateway to see him go. When 
it was made clear to him that his father 
never was coming back, Luke felt sorry. 
In his slow, sullen mind he had laid 
up sundry scores against the old man 
which he had sworn to settle when 
grown up. Thus his hatred was turned 
against the police, and he vowed to pay 
them for having put his father away 
so soon. 

Luke’s mother, after the fashion of 
her kind, did not suffer long the sor- 
rows of the lone woman. As soon as 
the distinction of having her man sent 
away for life had worn off, she smiled 
upon a small, but justly famous, sneak 
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thief, and they dwelt together, still in 
the House of Blazes, and beat Luke 
and made him work. Before he was 
eleven Luke had been trained to climb 
through transoms and small windows 
and unfasten doors, and to walk quietly 
away after watches or wallets had been 
dropped into his pockets in a crowd. 
But in spite of this he felt no com- 
radeship for the thief or his mother. 
He did nis share of the night’s work 
in the quiet, sullen way that he did all 
things, seldom spoke except when 
spoken to, and longed for but one thing 
—to grow rapidly so that he might be 
strong enough to take his revenge upon 
the world that had beaten him. 

It is one of the miracles that special- 
ists in the chemistry of the human plant 
may explain that Luke soon should have 
his wish fulfilled. Irregularly and in- 
sufficiently fed, and sometimes fed not 
at all, breathing the dank, trapped air 
of the tenement, seldom seeing the sun, 
and taking no more exercise than was 
necessary to climb stairs, Luke Caine 
grew so that at fourteen he stood shoul- 
der to shoulder with grown men, and 
the thickness of his young neck told of 
the muscular growth that would fol- 
low. At twelve he had knocked the 
sneak thief down with a jimmy, and 
the man had lain until the police had 
found him.’ At fourteen he was hold- 
ing his own against the periodical and 
onslaughts of his mother, 
which was something no man in the 
House of Blazes could do; and, finally, 
a year later, he accomplished what he 
had been waiting and growing for. He 
succeeded in repelling one of ‘her at- 
tacks so effectively that he knocked her 
unconscious with neatness and dispatch. 
She rose up after a while and beamed 
upon him, but Luke, who had lived with 
her only for this moment, sneered, and 
took his cap and went out of her sphere 
for good. He took up his abode in the 
“hang-out” under the sidewalk in front 
of the House of Blazes. 


maniacal 

















He was fifteen years old now. By 
all the rules of man culture he should 
have been spindle-shanked and pigeon- 
breasted, with the wasted arms and 
body of the undef-nourished. In re- 
ality, his was such a physique that when, 
in the thick, tug-smoked summer even- 
ings, he stripped to swim in the old slip 
near the grain elevator, the other boys 
stopped and stared. His chest was 
broad and swelled upward in an arch, 
his legs were like two round columns, 
and his short neck was as thick as a 
man’s. His arms were of an uncanny 
length, sweeping from the thick, slop- 
ing shoulders in a slight curve well 
down to the knees, and the heavy, 
gnarled biceps were no thicker than the 
bony wrists. 

Before he was twenty, Luke’s repu- 
tation as a police fighter had been made. 
By this time he had proved his sav- 
agery to such an extent that the officers 
had him down in their books as a des- 
perate enemy of society, who must be 
put away, as his father had been put 
away before him. But now, somewhere 
in the back of Luke’s thick head, there 
was developing a ray of intelligence 
that Caine, senior, had lacked, and for 
lack of which he had perished. Luke 
saw that he was fighting a losing bat- 
tle. The House of Blazes was on the 
wrong side of.the world. For a while 
he might triumph, but only for a brief 
while; and sooner or later the police 
would turn the tables as surely as they 
came and went on their beats. In the 
end, when any one from the House of 
Blazes became truly dangerous, the 
officers triumphed decisively, once and 
for all, as they had done with his father. 

Luke was just enough smarter than 
his father had been to realize that it 
was a mistake to stay in the House of 
Blazes. He had no more idea of be- 
coming a useful citizen than has a 
young gorilla, but as the police began 
to pay more and more attention to his 
case, he saw that he could not hope to 


THE JOB HE WAS MADE FOR 


sort of things he wished to do. 
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continue to vent the savagery that was 
innate in him—so long as he stayed in 
the House of Blazes. It was the other 
side of the world that had the power. 

One day, as he lay brooding in his 
under-sidewalk cave after a long stretch 
on the Island, Luke at last saw clearly 
what a mistake he was making. It was 
only the police who could safely do the 
They 
belonged to and were empowered and 
protected by the other part of the world, 
the big part, which had so much power. 
Through his slow brain there rumbled 
recollections of the things he had seen: 
the grinning officers using their night- 
sticks on the little, striking tailors; the 
way they had “handled” him in the cap- 
tain’s office—all the dozens of times he 
had seen the fight-hungry police take 
their fill of brutality in the line of duty. 
And they got away with it. It was 
their privilege—because they did not 
belong to the House of Blazes’ part of 
the world. 

Lying there on his foul bed beneath 
the walk, with every breath that he 
drew reminding him that he was a crook 
in a world of crooks, Luke slowly 
worked his situation over and over in 
his mind. It was poor business to be- 
long to the House of Blazes. It: was 
a shrewd move to belong to the other 
part of the world. It was safer to be 
a policeman than a crook. That 
why Luke Caine moved away from the 
“hang-out” of the House of Blazes, and 
“reformed.” He had resolved to join 
the force. 


was 


IT. 


Ten years later, Luke found himself 
securely ensconced in the peculiar niche 
in the department it was inevitable he 
should fill sooner or later after he put 
on the shield. The niche was that of 
headquarters’ confidential mai in the 
Bad Lands. Nobody—outside of head- 
quarters—could explain just what sort 
of police work Caine was supposed to 
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be doing on his Bad Lands detail. But 
headquarters had looked him over and 
had given him the job he was made for. 
It was not merely that Caine had grown 
up in the House of Blazes, and, there- 
fore, knew the Bad Lands as only a 
native born could. That helped; but it 
was his savage disposition and his ca- 
pacity for doing great bodily injury that 
attracted headquarters, or whatever 
mysterious force ruled it. For it so 
happened that among those who, as 
denizens of the Bad Lands, contributed 
their share of the graft levy, there were 
certain individuals so hardy of spirit 
that they told the graft collector to go 
hence when he called for their share of 
the levy. Such defiance could not be 
permitted to go uncorrected, and Luke 
Caine was the corrective, strenuous 
and efficacious. 

Detective Caine, assigned from head- 
quarters on plain-clothes duty in the 
Bad Lands, could not have the slightest 
hint of a connection with the precinct 
ward man, and yet it invariably hap- 
pened, in one way or another, that soon 
after a weary graft payer had refused 
to deliver, he fell foul of Caine. This 
was bad for the delinquent one. When 
Detective Caine got through with him, 
the unfortunate was unable to attend to 
business for days, weeks, and even 
months afterward. After a while this 
succession of coincidences had its ef- 
fect. Even the hardiest dive keeper of 
the district would rather pay his tax 
without a murmur than have the man 
from headquarters pick a fight with 
him; and the graft proceeded to pour 
into the ward man’s hands _ without 
trouble or interruption. 

The nicknames that were bestowed 
upon Caine indicated his position and 
reputation. The habitués of the Bad 
Lands called him “the gorilla.” His 
fellow officers referred to him as “the 
wrecking crew.” And they shunned 
him, one and all, because he had indi- 
cated that he wished to be left very 
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much alone. Sullen and isolated he had 
been as a crook; sullen and isolated he 
was as an officer of the law. In fact, 
there were now only two people in all 
the Bad Lands, yes, only two people in 
all the world, whom Caine spoke to in 
anything but a threatening growl. One 
of these was little Travers, the head of 
the Road to Hope Home for men in the 
heart of the district. The other was 
the little country girl who sang at Eis- 
ner’s moving-picture theater. 

The girl had come under Caine’s at- 
tention because Eisner had whispered 
the amazing information that she was 
straight. Naturally, Caine had laughed 
the idea to scorn, but even a woman of 
which this was said was such a phe- 
nomenon in the Bad Lands that it 
aroused his interest. The next night 
he studied her as she was leaving the 
theater after her evening’s work.” Then 
Caine knew that Eisner had spoken the 
truth, and he stared at her slight figure, 
her fresh young face, and her clean 
eyes, as one might stare at a flower in a 
garbage dump. After that night he re- 
spected somebody for the first time in 
his life. 

“What's she doing here?’ he 
manded of Eisner. 

“She had a row with ker fellow—up 
State she lives—and ran away, with a 
roll of music and her voice,”’ explained 
the little magnate. 

The next night, the girl saw Caine 
as he stood staring after her. She had 
heard of. him from Eisner, and her 
fresh lips parted in a smile such as 
Caine had seen only on the mouths of 
little children, as she nodded and called 
cheerfully: ‘Good evening, Mr. Offi- 
cer.” 

Caine shocked himself by being flus- 
tered and actually touching his hat. 

“She’s a boob for staying around 
here,” he told Eisner. 

“You don’t vant I should fire her?” 
protested Eisner. “She needs the 
money.” 
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“Nah!” snarled Caine. “I don’t want 
you to fire her, but I do want you to 
see she ain’t bothered by any of these 
cadets that hang out around your place. 
Get me?” 

“As for that,” was the reply, “the 
Humpty bunch have bothered her al- 
ready, and now they leave her alone. 
Humpty vants her, but she’s got ’em 
bluffed.” 

“They'll get ’er yet,” sneered Caine. 
“Serve her right. Only hope I catch 
‘em at it. Keep an eye on her; yuh get 
me?” 

After that, Caine arranged his beat 
so that each evening he was traveling 
the other side of the street when she 
came out of the theater and went her 
way through the Bad Lands to the ele- 
vated station on her way home. Some- 
times she saw him when she came out, 
and greeted him. Sometimes, while she 
was waiting for the train, she leaned 
over the platform railing and saw him 
standing, grim and sullen, in the street 
below. Caine always waited till the 
train had come, till the gates had 
clanged shut on embarking passengers, 
and the train was again on its way. 
Then he resumed his traveling, as fierce 
and menacing as ever. 

As for Travers, there could scarcely 
be two men more different than Caine 
and Travers, but Caine had been drawn 
to him as naturally as he had begun to 
keep an eye on the girl. Travers had 
a theory. He chirped it at Caine night 
after night as the plain-clothes man 
dropped in to loaf a while in the little 
office of the home, the only decently se- 
cluded place in the district. The theory 
was the exact antithesis of Caine’s 
“Ah-h! What’s the use!” philosophy, 
and was so startlingly new to him that 
Caine was interested and irritated at 
the same time. 

“It ain’t that we all want to be of 
some good in this world, ’cause there’s 
plenty of us that don’t, Lord knows!” 
So chirped Travers. “But we can’t help 
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ourselves. There’s a Something that’s 
bigger and stronger than we are that 
makes us. That’s why we’re all some 
good, why everybody is some use. It'll 
get you, too, Brother Caine. It’s got 
some good purpose for you, too, be- 
cause It’s got a purpose for everybody, 
and all Its purposes are good. And 
when It gets ready to use you, you won't 
be able to refuse. You'll quit being bad. 
You won't have a thing to say about it. 
You'll be—you'll be like a babe in 
arms.” 

Naturally Caine sneered. 

“I got my job now—helping the in- 
spector rob this district,’ he said. 

“No, you haven't, brother, no, you 
haven't.” Travers leaped at the chance 
to argue. “That isn’t what It wants 
you to do, because that’s bad, and the 
job It’s got waiting for you is good. 
Don't forget. It’s got a good job wait- 
ing for you—one that you were made 
to do.” 

“That I was made to do?” repeated 
Caine. “Well, if that’s the idee, I’ve got 
it now, ‘cause the way I was made cer- 
tainly wasn’t for any job but this. Don’t 
want to do anything else. And some 
fine night one of these dope fiends will 
bump me off, and there you are.” 

“It doesn’t made any difference how 
you were made,” Travers. 
“And that bumping off won't happen 
until you’ve been used.” 

Caine in turn vented wpon 
all the derision he could lay tongue to. 
Travers, inured to such _ treatment, 
smiled, and returned to the attack. In 
time, Caine’s irritation occasionally be- 
came anger. He exploded foully upon 
Travers. 

“All right,” said Travers. ‘But even 
you aren't bad enough to be an excep- 
tion, Brother Caine. You're made to 
be of some use, too. It will use you 
yet.” 
“Ah-h! Don’t hand me any more 
of that bunk,” snarled Caine. ‘Talk to 
your little sissy boys like yourself. I’m 
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boss of these Bad Lands, and there ain’t 
anything going to tell me to do differ- 
ent.” 

Yet each time that he flung himself 
out of the home after delivering a deri- 
sive broadside, Caine realized that it 
was he, and not Travers, who lacked 
confidence behind his words. 

The germ-that Travers’ startling ideas 
had implanted in Caine’s thoughts had 
taken root and refused to be shaken 
out. Willy-nilly he had to give them 
mind room, and they troubled him 
faintly, as the first vague whisperings 
of something above the animal might 
have troubled a primitive cave man. He 
despised the littlke Travers as much as 
ever, derided in horrible fashion the 
thoughts of his words that persisted in 
recurring; but the fact remained that 
they did recur. They came to him 
when he was traveling through the Bad 
Lands, with the habitués of the district 
shrinking at his approach. They came 
when he turned his feet homeward late 
in the morning. And especially they 
came when he stood beneath the ele- 
vated station and waited until the girl 
who sang at Eisner’s was safely on her 
train and on the way home. Gradually 
the thoughts that Travers had instilled 
drove Caine into a temper, and when 
in that mood he naturally looked about 
for some victim to vent his rage upon. 

It was Travers who was to blame for 
it, and it was toward Travers that his 
anger was directed; but he had a feel- 
ing that blows would no more destroy 
the insistence of the little optimist than 
words had done, and to beat up a man 
of Travers’ build was no satisfaction at 
all. But all around him in the district 
were plenty of men fit to serve as the 
outlet of his anger, and now these, be- 
cause of Travers’ theory, began to suf- 
fer. Officer Caine now began~hunting 
for trouble. He found it readily. Let 
any denizen of the Bad Lands—saloon, 
dive, or gambling-house keeper, tout, 
crook, or mere hanger-on—reply to his 
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stinging insults in a way that offered the 
least possible excuse for retaliation, and 
Caine’s huge jaw shot-out, and he drove 
his fists into his victim’s face with a 
cruelty remarkable even for him. He 
was thoroughly bad. 

Now, even the ratlike people of the 
Bad Lands, being still human, are so 
_constituted that they can bear with- 
out reprisals only a certain amount of 
beating; a large amount, it is true, but 
still an amount with a limit. Submis- 
sion becomes revolt if the limit is 
passed. Caine went over the limit and 
far beyond. His activities became un- 
bearable. The Bad Lands silently 
seethed with hate of him, and in the 
end Luke Caine was doomed. 

Because of his usefulness to the sys- 
tem, through Inspector Dorgan, it would 
have been folly for his victims to have 
attempted to bring about his discharge 
or even his transfer from the district. 
It was there that the system needed 
him, and there he would stay no matter 
what wires might be pulled. Therefore, 
one hot, black summer’s night, in its 
own underground way, the district 
flashed around the news that there was 
a round lump sum of money waiting 
for the gunmen who should “bump off” 
Caine in such workmanlike fashion as 
to leave the job a warning to his suc- 
cessor. 

The House of Blazes being what it 
was, it was natural that the flash should 
be directed thither. And the ultimate 
aim of the flash was the “hang-out” un- 
der the walk. There was a slink-eyed 
scurrying and whispering, and presently 
there gathered together there five young 
men with queerly proportioned skulls 
and physiognomies, one of them with 
a pronounced hump on his back, who 
were locally known as “the Humpty 
gang.” The Humpty gang had pre- 
empted the cave after Luke Caine’s 
reformation. There was a tremor of 
drug-shot nerves as the leader, Humpty, 
spoke his orders. Then through the 











































underground ways the word flashed 
back to the Bad Lands that the plant 
was laid. The job would come off that 
night. The Bad Lands settled back into 
a furtive calm to await the coming on 
duty of Plain-clothes Man Caine. 


III. 


At a quarter to. ten on this night, 
Caine came upon Travers standing be- 
neath the gas globe that flickered its 
beacon light over the door of the Road 
to Hope Home. 

“Good evening, Brother Caine,” 
chirped Travers cheerfully. 

Caine swung himself around and 
looked down upon Travers with a sneer. 

“Well, you piking grafter, how much 
d’you get off the last bum you ‘saved’ ?” 
he snarled. “How many pennies did 
you graft off the kids at the last Sun- 
day school you bunked? Hah? Fine 
lot of grafters you guys are who are 
‘doing good’! You make me sick, hon- 
est you do. Gimme an honest grafter, 
like a jack roller or a good cadet. 
They’re the boys!” He shot his face 
down close to Travers’ as if to anni- 
hilate him with the fierceness of his 
expression. ‘“You—why, you fakers 
who talk about doing something good 
—you're so low we'd put you out of 
business if you tried to slip us a piece 
of your graft. Now, do you under- 
stand how much of a hit your talk 
about doing something good has made 
with me, Mr. Four-flush Travers?” 

Travers’ incorrigible smile and happy 
eyes never flickered a shade. 

“God bless you, brother,” he said fer- 
vently. 

Caine opened his mouth to curse him, 
but the words would not come. He 
glared at the little man with the eyes 
that made the worst bad men of the 
district shrink, and Travers, as always, 
beamed back happily, sympathetically. 

“God bless you, Brother Caine. You 
ain’t as bad as you think you are.” 
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“To hell I ain’t!” roared Caine, and 
hurled himself away. 

At ten o'clock he was on the avenue, 
the district’s main thoroughfare, look- 
ing for some one to lay his hands on. 
As the word flashed ahead of him that 
Caine was on his beat, there was a 
silent, unseen scurrying to get out of 
his way, then the district promptly took 
upon itself an atmosphere of false 
meekness and quietude. 

Caine began patrolling in his usual 
sinister fashion, walking slowly, head 
down, jaw out, pausing at every ten 
steps or so to turn his head and scan, 
with uncannily sharp eyes, each street, 
courtway, doorway, and window that 
he passed. Sometimes these loafing 
places held some pitiful wreck of hu- 
manity, a poor, shuddering man or a 
leering, half-fed woman, and Caine was 
slightly pleased to note how they all 
drew farther into the darkness at his 
approach. 

But the bad men were missing. The 
Bad Lands were quiet. The warm, lan- 
guorous peace of the summer’s night 
seemed to have laid its hand upon even 
this noisome quarter. The crude, hope- 
less outlines of the rat-trap brick-and- 
wood tenements, saloons, shops, and 
nickel theaters were softened and ren- 
dered less ugly by the black pall of 
warmth that lay over all. A drowsiness 
was upon the scene, seeming to hold in 
thrall the spirit of viciousness; the 
lights gleamed sleepily rather than 
wickedly, and the people who were 
upon the streets slouched along appar- 
ently innocuous, mere stray human be- 
ings out at night. And Caine, through 
the queer, half-animal instinct that his 
life had developed in him, knew be- 
fore he had gone two squares that 
something was wrong. 

There was too much quiet, too much 
peace, too much outward decency. The 
district was too much like a respectable 
tenement neighborhood. Something was 
wrong. They were faking. Caine 
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stopped dead still, threw up his head, 
and saw and heard and felt that some- 
thing was simmering down beneath all 
this staged decency, that something big, 
something ugly, was going to break in 
the Bad Lands before morning. 

He was standing beneath the street 
lamp at the busiest corner of the district 
when this impression drove home. A 
second later he was hidden in the 
shadows of a dark hallway, his back 
against the wall, his fierce eyes under 
the thick brows searching the scene be- 
fore him. Yet there was no sign or 
signal that mortal eye could have read. 
The lights were there, the pianos were 
tinkling, the glasses clinking, and the 
devil’s brand of laughter punctuating it 
all. But something else was there, too, 
something subtle and sinister, which 
only one of Caine’s nature and life could 
sense. 

Caine wasted no time. He unbut- 
toned the lower buttons of his vest, 
shoved his revolver conveniently under 
the trouser band, buttoned the coat 
loosely over it, and stepped back into 
the street. As he took up his patrolling 
now, he was apparently the same slow, 
heavy-footed officer as ever, but his in- 
stincts were doubly alert, watching, lis- 
tening, feeling for the signs by which a 
man like himself, and such a man only, 
might read the probable nature of the 
crime that was being prepared. 

Half an hour later, Caine was back 
in the hallway, grinning at the fashion 
in which the district had betrayed it- 
self. It was some job to bump off Go- 
rilla Caine, and those who knew what 
was coming couldn't help showing it 
when they looked at him. He was to 
be the victim. It was as plain as writ- 
ing to him. One girl even had looked 
at him with a little pity in her expres- 
sion. 

“Wonder who’s got the nerve?” 
mused Caine in the hallway. 

Slowly and systematically he began 
to roll through his mind the gunmen of 


the district who were desperate enough 
to tackle such a feat. “Spanish Red’’ 
was up the river; ‘Pretty Ike” in El- 
mira; “Levy, the Turk,” in Bellevue; 
and “French Harry,” because of his 
present woman, didn’t need the money. 
None of these truly bad men would be 
on the job. There remained only a 
horde of lesser desperadoes, none of 
whom, even in the most fierce exalta- 
tion of drugs or alcohol, would presume 
to the task—alone. 

“One of their cheap gangs,” decided 
Caine, and sallied forth again. 

For the next fifteen minutes his path 
was a dark and devious one. He en- 
tered inconspicuous barrooms with pas- 
sages in the rear that led to elaborate 
dives, where the highest crooks of the 
district hung out, into foul rear tene- 
ments where the cheaper criminals were 
hidden, through airless opium joints in 
basements and ornate stuss parlors on 
the sixth floor. He found the men 
whom he was looking for, looked them 
over, and turned away, disappointed. 
None of them was on the job. 

At a quarter of eleven he was turn- 
ing the corner near his hiding place in 
the hallway, when suddenly he froze 
stiff and flattened himself in the shad- 
ows against the wall.. Directly across 
the street a furtive young man with a 
humped back was slinking toward the 
side entrance of Levin’s saloon. Near 
the door, another furtive young man 
was waiting, and, with mutual, slinking 
looks over their shoulders, the pair 
slipped into the side entrance. A mo- 
ment later, another furtive young man 
followed them, then another, and an- 
other, until five had entered Levin's 
side entrance. 

Caine watched them, without moving. 

“So it’s Humpty and his gang, eh?” 
he mused calmly. ‘Going in to get 
keyed up for the job. They’ve got their 
nerve! That cheap bunch from the 
House of Blazes! Dassent even dope 
that kid at Eisner’s, and here they go 
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trying this! The nerve of ’em! I'll 
hand it to ’em right for this!” 

He stood there in the shadows for 
several minutes, looking thoughtfully at 
the side entrance. Then a weird grin 
suddenly distorted one corner of his 
mouth. He would show them he was 
not called “the gorilla” for nothing. He 
looked at his watch. It was ten min- 
utes to eleven. Well, the girl from Eis- 
ner’s could get safely to the elevated 
for one night. And he didn’t have a 
minute to lose. 

Ten minutes later, Caine was slipping 
4 into the dark entrance of the House of 
4 Blazes. His plan was so desperate that 
only he would have ventured on it. He 
waited a moment, listening and looking 
out to see if he had been observed. 
Then, with his finger tips on the laths 
of the walls, he shuffled noiselessly back 
to the rear of the hallway to the steps 
that ran down into the always dark 
basement. Stooping in the darkness, he 
reached down and raised the thick wire 
that was hung knee-high across the top 
step to trip any one—a police officer 
preferably—who might seek to enter the 
: basement unannounced and undesired. 
He carefully replaced the wire behind 
him. “Halfway down the stairs, he took 
a step of double length to avoid drop- 
ping a leg into the hole where a step 
had been removed with the same in- 
genious intent as the placing of the wire. 
Then he stepped onto the soggy base- 
ment floor and swiftly made his way 
down the passageway to the Humpties’ 
den—his old den—out under the side- 
' walk. 

q At the door of this hang-out he bent 
down and listened at the keyhole. In- 
side, there was nothing but silence and 
darkness. He tried the door, and found 
it locked, as he had expected. In the 
wall near the lock he found the old, 
loose board that he-knew so well, pulled 
it to one side, thrust his arm in, and 
released the catch. Then he stepped in- 
side, instantly closing and locking the 
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door behind him, and turned on his 
electric flash. The light showed him 
three mattresses on the floor, a table 
with a lamp and a deck of cards on 
it, and at the far end of the room four 
beer kegs in a pile. Caine leisurely hid 
himself behind these kegs, and, revolver 
in hand, settled down for a long wait. 
He would show them—all five of them! 
The nerve of them, to think about “get- 
ting” him! 

At the same time that Caine was en- 
tering the House of Blazes, in a back 
room at Levin’s Humpty turned his 
drug-maddened eyes upon the gangster 
across the table and said: “Get Bugs!” 

“What fer? Whatcha want Bugs 
fer?’ demanded the one addressed. 

“Get ’im!” commanded Humpty. 

“What fer? We don’t need no ma- 
chine in this,” 

Humpty’s eyes suddenly grew larger, 
then began to narrow, as he smiled in 
deadly fashion. 

“Get ’im!” he repeated softly. 

The frightened gangster hurried out 
around the corner and returned with a 
gnomelike figure in chauffeur’s costume. 

“Aw right, Bugs!” said Humpty, ris- 
ing. “Run your ol’ gas wagon down to 
the stage entrance of Eisner’s and wait 
there till we pile in. Then beat it 
like hell over to the house!’’ 

“Going to cop that tart?” asked Bugs 
casually. 

“Eyah,” said Humpty, as he led his 
amazed gang into the street. “Then 
we beat it back here and get the gor- 
illa.” 

A few minutes after eleven the girl 
from the country who sang at Eisner’s 
came out of the stage entrance and 
looked around for Officer Caine. A 
taxicab, with the door open and the en- 
gine running, had just pulled up at the 
curb. As she turned to go toward the 
elevated, a blow took her fairly on the 
point of the chin, two men caught her 
before she could fall, and before she 
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had recovered from the shock, she was 
in the taxi rushing through the streets 
at twenty miles an hour. Then a wet 
handkerchief was crushed over her 
mouth and nose, and she went to sleep. 

Caine, who had settled himself for a 
wait until the gang, disgusted at not 
finding him in the Bad Lands, should 
come home, possibly late in the morn- 
ing, sat up with a shock as he heard 
footsteps come hurrying down the base- 
ment stairs. He heard plainly the 
sound of inert feet being dragged over 
the floor, and he reasoned that the gang 
had got into trouble, and had come 
home to hide the one who was hurt. 
He crouched lower, peering between the 
kegs as a hand went under the loose 
board and opened the door, and the 
gang came into the room. He heard 
the sound of come one being thrown 
carelessly on a mattress in a corner. 
Then one of the gang struck a match. 
The light illuminated the mattress in 
the corner, and Caine leaped up, with 
a cry, knocking over the kegs, as he 
saw the girl. 

“Stick ‘em up, you bums!” he cried. 

The match went out in a puff, five 
revolvers spat straight at him, and 
Caine replied, and staggered and fell as 
the lead found him. Instantly he was 
on his feet again, whirling into the 
midst of the gangsters before they could 
flee, and fighting as he had never fought 
before. All the power that nature had 
given him, all the trickery and quick- 
ness that had become part of him in 
the gloomy days of his youth, instantly 
leaped to his call. His sluggish nerv- 
ous system, slow to recognize the shock 
of numbing bullets, stood by him, for 
only such lack of sensitiveness would 
have enabled him to fight on. 

He saw the fire spit at him from a 
revolver barrel, felt the sting of the 
hot bullet, and, leaping forward, found 
his man and shot him down. He turned, 
waving his arms, caught a revolver bar- 
rel thrust against his back, and jerked 
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the assailant close to him, and another 
gangster crumpled to the floor. 

From one end of the room he 
whirled, his arms outstretched to touch 
the now cowering gangsters, and soon 
he had three men down. Two now re- 
mained, running away from his foot- 
steps and firing as he came toward 
them. One of these found the door and 
dived out. The other cowered down in 
a corner and fired carefully. 

Wounded in half a dozen places, 
Caine stumbled toward the corner 
with outstretched arms. The shock of 
bullets on tissue now was taking its 
toll, and a drunken numbness was 
spreading over his body. His knees 
sagged, and his feet were like lead.- At 
last, on the tips of his outstretched fin- 
gers, he felt the silent panting of his 


quarry, and almost in the same in- 
stant a revolver spat twice. Caine 
lurched drunkenly as_ the bullets 


thudded into his body, and the revolver 
dropped from his fingers to the floor. 
Then his hands shot forward, found 
the throat of his adversary, and, with 
his fingers sunk deep in the other’s 
flesh, he lurched and swayed and fell 
forward, crushing his prey beneath him. 

After a while Caine stirred, and dis- 
covered that he was still alive. Some 
one was groaning in a corner, and 
Caine’s dulled senses told him that the 
voice was not a man’s. Powerless to 
move, he groped fumblingly in an inner 
pocket and brought out his electric flash. 
Lying where he was, he touched the 
button and slowly and painfully swept 
the light around the room. With a dead 
gunman at her feet and another at her 
side, the girl who sang at Eisner’s was 
on her hands and knees, struggling to 
rise to her feet, and tugging at the 
handkerchief tied in her mouth. And 


as the flash light fell from his helpless 
fingers and his head dropped wearily 
to the floor, Caine heard her calling 
loudly to the officers who were rushing 
toward the house. 
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IV. 

The girl and her newly wedded hus- 
band, from the little town up State, and 
Travers came to the hospital a short 
time after the doctors had declared that 
Caine’s marvelous vitality had won the 
fight against his wounds. But neither 
the girl nor the boy, innocents on their 
honeymoon, were inured to such scenes, 
and when they broke down, the doctor 
ordered them from the room. Travers 
remained, Travers, the optimist, beam- 
ing with wet eyes, his little hand clasp- 
ing Caine’s huge paw in a grasp of eter- 
nal human brotherhood. But Caine’s 
indomitable spirit still was skeptical. 

“It don’t prove anything,” he per- 
sisted. “Simply because she came 
safe e 

“Through you, Brother Caine, 
through you!” reminded Travers. 

“Don’t—prove anything. Nothing to 
it—but—simple police work.” 

“All Its purposes are simple, Caine,” 
said Travers. 

Caine shook his head. “Didn’t prove 
anything. Straight police work. Saw 
em. Knew they were pulling off— 
some raw stuff. Knew their hang-out, 
and 

“How did you know they were go- 
ing to do wrong?” 

“Tell it by looking at ’em. It shows 
on ‘em.” 








“And what makes it show on them, 
brother?” asked Travers softly. ‘And 
what made you go to that den under the 
sidewalk? And what made them come 
there with her? Oh, you can’t get 
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away from It, Brother Caine; you can’t 
get away from It. It’s used you, It’s 
used you. It always does, before It 
lets us go. You were no exception. 
You’ve done your share, Brother 
Caine; you’ve done the job you were 
made for.” 

Caine impatiently turned his head to- 
ward the wall. For a moment he lay 
silent, with his eyes away from Travers. 
Then he said: “If those two kids— 
have stopped bawling—send ’em in. I 
—I'd like to have—’nother look at ’em 
—together.” 

They came in, hand in hand, and 
Caine, looking up at them with his 
weary eyes, must have seen something 
that pleased him greatly, something that 
compensated for the price he was pay- 
ing ; for something like a smile appeared 
upon his hard lips. 

“Everything all right—with you 
two?” he asked. 

“Yes, sir,” said the young husband 
huskily. ‘And I want to say if—if we 
ever have a boy, we want to name him 
after you.” 

Caine did not take his eyes from the 
hope-filled young faces before him. 
Presently he motioned with a finger for 
Travers to come nearer. 

“Say, fellah,” he whispered, “there 
may—be something—in your line of 
dope—after all. Look at—the look on 
—those kids’—faces!” 

And he smiled as a man might smile 
who has had a great light upon life 
and knows that he, too, has had a part 
in the working out of the Great Pur- 
pose. 














Filmer Bro 


SAND o’ livin’, Betty Wyant, 
how you have growed! An’ 
pretty as a pansy, too!” said 
the old driver, depositing 
Betty’s suit case in the back 
seat of what passed for the stage, and 
regarding a large trunk with humorous 
disapproval. 

Indeed, she was pretty! Pretty, with 
that wonderful New England pink and 
cream that seems half rose leaves and 
half apple blossoms with the sunshine 
of perfect health glinting through. De- 
lightfully conscious of her hair being 
“up” and her nearly first really long 
skirt, she laughed back at him. 

“T’ve a right to be ‘growed,’ Hiram. 
I’m a young lady now, nearly eighteen, 
and—— Oh, Hiram, mother 
and Mary Ryerson and Kate and——’’ 

“An’ that summer boy an’ Harry Ry- 
erson an’ the rest of my beaus,” mim- 
icked Hiram good-naturedly, binding 
the trunk, with some difficulty, to the 
rear of the ancient vehicle by a com- 
plicated arrangement of rope, chain, and 
trace. ‘“They’ve growed some peaked 
since you've been away at the semi- 
Hey? College, then. It’s 
But I reckon they’ll perk 
Jump in, 
I’m late, an’ I carry gov’m't 





how is 


nary—— 
all the same. 
up, now you've come back. 
child. 


mail,” 








Betty slipped on her duster coat and 
climbed into the front seat. Hiram 
clucked to the mares, waited for them 
to gaze reproachfully at each other—a 
ceremony that they never omitted be- 
fore starting—and rattled the whip in 
its socket, and with a protesting shriek 
from the rear axle the four-mile jour- 
ney over the hills began. 

Never was there a more perfect day. 
Summer had barely succeeded spring, 
and every tree and shrub was in gala 
dress of fragrant blossom or swinging 
bloom. Birds sang, bumblebees boomed 
across the road, butterflies flitted aim- 
lessly by, and crickets tried to gossip 
a whole winter’s happenings all in a 
minute. ‘ 

Betty’s tongue kept pace with them 
—and what else could you expect from 
a girl who had finished her freshman 
year at college, had no conditions, was 
vice president of her class, and was 
going to room next year with the sweet- 
est girl in the whole world, who was 
actually engaged ! 

“Tt’s just heavenly to be back,” she 
concluded, “and I’m crazy to see mother 
and all the girls, and—and I’ve hardly 
spoken to a boy—a man, I mean—for a 
whole year.” 

“Ain't that 
Hiram ironically, 


commented 
flood of 


awful!” 
when the 




















words subsided. He was by nature 
something of a talker himself, and he 
had been forced to limit his remarks, 
for some time, to hastily interjected 
“Do tells!’ and “I swans!” ‘Well, you 
won't suffer for men, as you call ’em, 
now, with the summer boy here, an’ 
Harry Ryerson, an’ the new assistant to 
the minister, an’ a butterfly man livin’ 
out in the old ice house in the orchard.” 

“A butterfly man in the old ice 
house?” repeated Betty. 

“Yes; and takin’ his meals at your 
maw’s.” 

“But what’s a butterfly man, Hiram ?” 

“A man that makes butterflies, of 
course. He takes their eggs an’ hatches 
‘em out. Acts as a kind of inseck hen, 
I says—a biddy hen, leastwise, as we 
calls them, that sets on other people’s 
eggs. The gov’m't pays him for it. 
Plumb waste of the people’s money, I 
says, when they can only pay an official 
mail carrier four hundred dollars a 
year.” 

“Oh!” answered Betty, enlightened; 
“an old scientist, an entomologist.” 

“T shan’t-conterdick that last word,” 
ventured Hiram cautiously; “but I 
shouldn’t count too much on him bein’ 
right old. Waste of the people’s money, 
I says, payin’ a man a salary to run 
ellow pants an’ 





around after worms in 


stay up half the night chasin’ butter- 
flies with a ‘lectric light. Well, he’s 
probably the president's cook’s nephew 
or somethin’, he concluded philosoph- 


ically, ‘an’ they gave him the job ‘cause 
he weren't strong or good for nothin’ 
else.” 

The stage rolled into 
dwarfed to doll size by the enormous 
elms that lined its only street, rattled 
quickly under the lofty crypt of inter- 
locking branches, and out into the coun- 
try toward a neat, white house with 
green blinds. There was an old-fash- 
ioned garden in front, the walk was 
lined with hollyhocks, red geraniums 
blazed in the window boxes, and a large 
10 


a tiny village 
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orchard stretched far into the back- 
ground, the trees one riot of exquisite 
blossom. 

Hiram jerked the reins. The mares 
looked significantly at each other and 
stopped. 

“Mother, mother!” called Betty. 

A gray-haired woman sped down the 
path, and, all New England literary tra- 
dition to the contrary, gathered her 
daughter into her arms in a wild whirl 
of kisses, tears, and laughter. The two 
mares turned their heads away primly. 
Hiram regarded the turmoil with be- 
nignity, and then occupied himself with 
the trunk. A young fellow clad in 
khaki trousers, a silk shirt, and wearing 
eyeglasses, sauntered up the walk, paus- 
ing to poke into a hollyhock blossom. 

Mother and daughter finally sepa- 
rated and became individual entities. 
Betty stared at the young man in sur- 
prise. He didn’t look in the léast like 
her idea of a scientist. 

“My dear, this is Mr. Dean,” said 
Mrs. Wyant. “My daughter Betty, 
Mr. Dean,” and she added proudly, 
“just home from college.” 

The young man muttered something 
vague about being delighted, and re- 
lapsed into a shy silence. 

There was an awkward pause. It 
was broken by the crash of the trunk 
to the ground, and a wrathful “Consarn 
it!” from Hiram as he barely saved his 
toes. Tipping it up on end with diff- 
culty, he turned to Dean and remarked, 
with laborious politeness: 

“If you ain’t got no eggs to set, an’ 
there ain’t no butterflies in sight, would 
you mind just guidin’ one end of this 
trunk? I'll do the heavy liftin’.” 

“Better put it on my back,” suggested 
Dean good-naturedly. 

“Carry the team at the same time?” 
asked Hiram ironically. 

The sarcasm passed unnoticed, and 
the young man calmly lifted the trunk 
onto the stage with his thighs and knees, 
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turned his back to it, tipped it well up 
onto his shoulders, and walked into the 
house beneath it with no obvious effort. 

“IT swan!” said the old man, gazing 
after him. He climbed slowly to his 
seat, clucked to the mares—who 
promptly looked reproachfully at each 
other—and rattled the whip in _ its 
socket, and the stage turned down the 
road. 

Dean did not appear at luncheon, and 
mother and daughter hurried through 
the meal to adjourn to the well-remem- 
bered citadel of Betty’s babyhood, her 
mother’s room. 

What two women can find to talk 
about, limited as they are by little or no 
knowledge of sport, politics, or money 
matters, will always remain an unsolved 
problem to the ordinary masculine in- 
telligence. The popular belief is that 
they speak solely of the ways of men- 
folks and of love, when there are no 
babies to fill their. world. What Mrs. 
Wyant and Betty found to say to fill 
a long summer afternoon, as a whole, 
deponent saith not. Some points rather 
stood out, however. Mrs. Wyant found 
that her daughter was quite fancy free 
and healthily desirous of falling in love. 
Betty found that no unreasonable per- 
centage of her girlish sweethearts were 
worshiping at other shrines; that Mr. 
Dean had come with irreproachable let- 
ters of introduction and been accepted 
as the customary summer “paying 
guest” made necessary by their slender 
income, and that he had fitted up the 
old ice house as a laboratory for his 
work and a home for his collections, 
sleeping there by preference. 

As to what, exactly, his work was, 
Mrs. Wyant was a little vague. It con- 
cerned butterflies and worms, the first 
of which he killed and mounted on pins, 
the second of which he kept in small 
cages and tended assiduously. “And he 
stays up half the night, my dear, catch- 
ing moths with sticky stuff on trees, 
and actually forgets to come to his 
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meals unless I ring the bell out in the 
orchard.” 

3etty volunteered that the company 
of the summer boy, last season’s ‘“‘pay- 
ing guest,” might have been more amus- 
ing. 

There was a significant silence. 

“He seemed very fond of you, last 
year,” said her mother, “and my little 
girl is too grown up now to have the 
same man with her all the time.” 

“Nonsense!” answered Betty, though 
she blushed. “He’s only a boy, and last 
year wasn’t even a—an episode. Isn’t 
Mr. Dean a man?” 

“Yes, I suppose so,” admitted Mrs. 
Wyant. . “But he’s a scientist, and that’s 
different,” she concluded, with deep, 
feminine logic. 

EPISODE THE FIRST—ADOLESCENT. 

Betty woke up in her own little room 
with the tiny pink rosebuds on the wall 
paper, the light-blue washbowl and 
pitcher, and the mirror surrounded by 


the photographs of all her dearest 
friends. The sun was shining in 
through the dimity curtains, which 


swayed in a little gossipy breeze, and 
the perfume of apple blossoms wafted 
through the window was as sweet and 
all pervading as a choir of young voices 
in some great, dimlit cathedral. 

For that fairy moment when golden 
dreams still linger and the delight and 
joy of a world made new beckon, Betty 
lay still. Then, fully conscious, she 
sprang out of bed with all the lithe 
freshness of youth, which believes new 
happiness born with every morning’s 
light. A robin was thrilling his mating 
song below the open window, and, steal- 
ing to the curtains, she peeped out. The 
songster was perched only a few feet 
beneath her on the branch of an apple 
tree, singing his heart out with pride 
over four blue eggs in a soft, round 
nest. 

Betty radiated joy back to him, and, 
her eyes straying farther down, spied 

















the scientist industriously digging, with 
a murderous-looking knife, among the 
roots of the same apple tree. Back of 
him teetered Mrs. Robin, obviously the 
owner of the four blue eggs, her head 
cocked expectantly on one side. The 
knife unearthed a fat white worm; he 
examined it swiftly with a pocket lens, 
without turning his head reached it be- 
hind him, and the bird eagerly seized 
it from between his fingers. Three 
more worms were uncovered, two of 
which went to the robin and one into 
a small bottle. Straightening up, he 
reached back his empty hand. The bird 
flew at it, found nothing, and implanted 
an investigating and most vigorous peck 
between the closed fingers. 

“Ouch!” said, Dean most emphati- 
cally. “Served me right.” 

The girl laughed, the man looked up, 
and, conscious for the first time of her 
attire, Betty dodged back behind the 
curtains. 

She had a triumphantly beautiful 
time all that week. The very first day 
the summer boy called, and then, the 
next day, came to find Harry Ryerson 
on the front porch. The day after, no 
less than four swains, presumably sigh- 
ing, walked up between the hollyhocks. 
Perfectly happy as she was in her inno- 
cent conquests, the butterfly man sel- 
dom entered her thoughts. Indeed, she 
saw little of him save at mealtimes, and 
then only when he had been called. In 
the evenings he was apt to be wander- 
ing about the orchard back of the house, 
a yellow-trousered ghost, flashing a tiny 
electric torch on the tree trunks like 
some enormous species of firefly. Even 
at meals he never seemed to be look- 
ing in her direction, which rather piqued 
her, but his perfect, 
though a trifle shy, and he talked read- 
ily when included in the conversation. 

On Saturday there was a dance at 
the town hall, and Betty was the un- 
questioned belle. The summer boy, who 


manners were 
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danced beautifully, was never far from 
her the entire evening. The clergy- 
man’s new assistant, who was a modern 
churchman and believed in mixing 
with his fellow men and their daugh- 
ters, hovered about her. A grown man, 
who, from the cut of his clothes, had 
come over from the summer colony on 
the mountain, asked for the privilege 
of taking her home in his car. Betty 
had the time of her life. 

The following week, her mother per- 
mitted a small dance at their own house, 
to which the scientist was not only bid- 
den, but came. Betty admitted to her- 
self that he looked rather well in white 
flannels, but as for dancing, he nearly 
destroyed her! The summer boy said 
afterward that he reminded him of a 
truck horse, and wondered where he 
could possibly have come from. Betty 
was beginning to like the summer boy 
very much, and in less than a week he 
must go. Less fortunate than she, he 
had more than one condition to work 
off, and was bound for a college cram- 
mer’s school. Nearly every minute of 
that last week they spent together. She 
learned that his college was better by 
far than all others; that his frat—she 
wore the pin—had all the best fellows; 
the names of his friends with their ab- 
surd nicknames—*Fat” and *‘Thin” and 
“Nig” and “Mabel.” In fact, she knew 
every simple secret and ambition of his 
clean, eighteen-year-old soul. 

Again tradition to the contrary, not a 
word of sentiment had passed between 
them. Young persons of eighteen, un- 
like their elders, regard such utterances 
as extraordinarily momentous. Secretly 
Betty was quite sure that she adored 
him, and he certainly worshiped her on 
at least the same lofty plane as the cap- 
tain of his varsity football team. 

The day before his departure arrived 
at Iast. As they sat side by side on a 
fallen tree out in the orchard, he 
reached out, none too boldly, and took 
her hand. 
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“Betty, I—I——-” he began bravely, 
and choked. 

She turned away her head, furious 
with herself for noticing at this su- 
preme moment of her life that there 
was a freckle on the very end of her 
lover’s nose. 

“J—I ” and, finding no words, he 
bent forward and timidly kissed her 
averted cheek. 

“Betty, I lo 

“Excuse me,” broke in a cool voice, 
“but you have your hand over the en- 
trance to a carpenter bee’s nest, and she 
wants to get in.” 

Evidently “she” was tired of wait- 
ing, because the summer boy gave a 
howl of hurt surprise and put his fin- 
ger into his mouth. 

“Come to my diggings and I'll fix it 
up for you,” suggested the entomolo- 
gist. “Won’t you come, too, Miss 
Wyant? You've never seen them.” 

Covered with confusion—had he seen 
that kiss?—and at the same time re- 
pressing an unbelievable desire to laugh, 
Betty did not know which way to turn, 
and ended by meekly following. 

Dean lead the way to the old ice 
house, but it was an ice house trans- 
formed. In the first place, it was 
ideally clean. In one corner was a 
trunk and an austere cot, on which lay 
two army blankets neatly folded. A 
great open window had been built in, 
under which ran a broad shelf covered 
with bottles—from the size of a rifle 
cartridge to large glass jars—a micro- 
scope, and several butterflies on a 
mounting board. There was a shelf of 
books and pamphlets and another of in- 
sect boxes full of mounted butterflies 
and moths, if the two with lids thrown 
back and covered with sheets of glass 
were to be taken as criterions. All the 
other shelves were full of boxes of vari- 
ous sizes with wire-netting fronts, and 
all were carefully labeled or ticketed. 

The man applied ammonia to the 
sting, which the boy had already for- 
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gotten in the interest of his surround- 
ings. Moving from object to object, 
he asked a hundred questions. A large 
silver cup filled with hickory leaves ar- 
rested his attention. 

“What’s that?” he asked. 

“T’m rearing a Citheronia regalis in it 
—royal moth, you know,” explained 
Dean. 

“But it’s the Narragansett tennis 
cup!” exclaimed the boy breathlessly. 
“*Won three years in succession by 
Gordon Van Rensellar Waldo Dean,’ ” 
he read. “Are you—you that Gordon 
Dean?” he ended accusingly. 

Above the edge of the cup rose a 
shape of horror—fully three inches of 
yellowish-bluish-green body with a sin- 
ister, mouthing head that was crowned 
with four orange-brown horns tipped 
with black; a miniature dragon of the 
olden days, positively breathing repul- 
siveness ! 

“It’s only the larva of the moth. 
Hickory horned devil, we call it,” ex- 
plained the entomologist hastily. “I 
hope it didn’t scare you, Miss Wyant?” 

But Betty, ignored in this man world 
into which she had unwittingly in- 
truded and terrified by the awful appa- 
rition, had fled. 

The summer boy did not appear un- 
til the next morning, and then in flan- 
nels, with a ‘tennis racket in his hand. 
He explained that he had come to say 
good-by, and, in the same breath, that 
Mr. Dean had promised to play with 
him, and wasn’t it bully of him?—one 
of the best players in America. He 
was then to catch the afternoon train, 
and he hoped that he would see her 
next year. 

3etty pensively watched the man and 
the boy go down the road. She tried 
to tell herself that she was heartbroken, 
but somehow it wouldn’t work. Finally 
she decided that the summer boy was 
very young, much younger than she 
had realized, and that “it” would have 
been a great mistake. 














Her mother slipped out on the porch. 

“Where are Mr. Dean and the sum- 
mer boy going?” she asked. 

“To play tennis, and then he has to 


catch his train. He's just said good- 
by,” Betty answered, and then added 
quite irrevelantly: “Mr. Dean is right 
stingy with his names. He has heaps 
of them.” 

Mrs. Wyant went back into the 
house, smiling. After all, she thought, 
she had been silly to worry over Betty. 
It had been, at most, only an episode. 

EPISODE THE SECOND—CLERICAL. 

Betty was awakened the next morn- 
ing by the excited notes of the robins, 
which quickly changed to sounds of 
positive anguish. She knew that there 
were babies in the nest, and, filled with 
dread, caught up a dressing gown and 
tlew to the window. The fledglings, 
instead of lifting gapping mouths to a 
beneficent sky that rained fat and lus- 
cious worms at regular intervals, were 
huddled deep in the nest. The parent 
birds, wings extended, beaks open and 
squawking terror, hopped madly back 
and forth among the lower branches, on 
one of which was stretched a black, sin- 
ister shape, fully three and a half feet 
long, darting, like an electric spark, a 
pink, forked tongue from between re- 
pulsive lips 

Betty screamed with fear, and, catch- 
ing up the nearest object, a slipper, 
hurled it futilely among the 
branches. Terrified, she watched the 
snake glide one branch higher, in spite 
of the brave buffetings of the birds’ 
wings, and found her voice in a wild 
call: 

“Mr. Dean, 
Come quick!" 

There was a rush from the orchard; 
the young man appeared beneath the 
tree and looked up anxiously. One 
glance was sufficient for him to take in 
the situation. Swinging hand over hand 
through the branches, he caught fhe 


down 


oh, Mr. Dean, come! 
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reptile by the neck, tore it away, and 
with it in his hand dropped to the 
ground. 

“It will kill you!” shrieked Betty. 

“It isn't poisonous,” calmly explained 
Dean, stooping to pick up the slipper. 
and tossing it deftly through the win- 
dow, the twisting snake still dangling 
from his hand. “There are only two 
species of poisonous reptalia in this part 
of America,” he began, but Betty was 
out of hearing, shuddering on her bed. 

Oddly enough, <ince they had forgot- 
ten to call him, Dean appeared at the 
breakiast table. A pale-faced Betty 
managed to ask him how he had dis- 
posed of the snake. 

“I took it a mile away,” he replied. 
“T think it was too scared ever to come 
back. Of course,” he explained apolo- 
getically, “it would have been very use- 
ful in the garden to eat up the insects, 
but it might have found its way back 
to the nest, and I’m not sure your 
mother would have liked it.” 

“For the land’s sakes!” 
Mrs. Wyant. 

With the departure of the summer 
boy, other admirers, who had been 
warned off by the preference shown 
him, reappeared. Added to these was 
the new assistant to the minister, who 
found great favor in the mother’s eyes 
—a prerogative of his cloth since time 
He was, for his own part, 


exclaimed 


immemorial 
a very good sort, clean-minded, with a 
large store of self-respect, and an in- 
come not dependent on his profession. 
It is true he was slightly pedantic and 
self-centered, and rather proud of tell- 
ing how he had held Yale to one hit, 
while pitching for his seminary, until 
taken out in the seventh inning. If he 


forgot to mention that he had passed 
four men in that inning, with no one 
out, it may easily be put down to the 
fact that after a certain age the major- 
ity of us are apt to look back on our 
athletic prowess through rather a golden 
haze. 
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He prided himself on being broad- 
minded, attended dances and other en- 
tertainments, at the same time earnestly 
endeavoring to fill his church on Sunday 
from a rather indifferent populace, and 
considered the outward expression of 
his fin de siécle point of view was best 
interpreted by a remodeling of biblical 
language to fit current speech, a favor- 
ite transposition being that “the young 
should endeavor to lead the old.” Cler- 
ical garb he affected at all times, not an 
unpleasant touch in a world where mas- 
culine garments conform to one dull and 
all-embracing standard, or flare forth 
like a newly painted fence. 

He made no concealment of his ad- 
miration for Betty, and as all the other 
girls were “crazy about him,’ to use 
a universal feminine  colloquialism, 
Betty was far from displeased at being 
singled out for his attention. 

The wooing proceeded along rather 
painfully conventional lines. Betty was 
as demure as Priscilla. Her suitor 
spoke of the nobility of his life work, 
rather dwelt on the individual obliga- 
tion of duty, was prone to personal an- 
ecdote, and was so extremely polite to 
Mrs. Wyant that she moved in an at- 
mosphere of reflected sanctity. Other 
admirers first quailing before his atti- 
tude of fixed purpose and then with- 
drawing entirely, he assumed airs of 
proprietorship, until Betty, I regret to 
say, not only rebelled, but—what is far 
worse—began to be distinctly bored. 

One afternoon, on which he had sig- 
nified his intention of calling on her, she 
deliberately stole away into the orchard 
before he arrived. Emboldened by her 
own courage, she recklessly went far- 
ther, and called at the ice house. Dean 
was horribly confused, and apparently 
equally delighted, at her visit, which 
put her at her ease at once. He has- 
tened to assure her that the hickory 
horned devil had outgrown the silver 
cup, and pointed out its really palatial 
cage, the floor deep with earth, in which 
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the enormous caterpillar would ulti- 
mately undergo its metamorphosis, to 
emerge a glorious regal moth. He 
proudly informed her that a specimen 
had never before been found so far 
north, and called her attention to the 
fact that the horrible object was now 
fully six inches long, while the largest 
hitherto recorded measured only five. 
Together they looked over the boxes of 
brightly colored butterflies and strange- 
ly hued moths, whose beautifully 
shaded wings seemed to have borrowed 
some of the mystery of the night. She 
found that his special quest was the 
swift-flying hawk moth, and shared the 
momentous secret that he thought he 
had seen, no later than the night be- 
fore the rare Lepisesia flavofasciata— 
“yellow-banded sphinx, you know’— 
that was not even in the collection of 
the National Museum at Washington. 

They made a charming picture, the 
exquisite young girl, fresh as a flower, 
her eyes bright with interest as all the 
charm of that fairyland of filmy beauty 
was unrolled before her, and the splen- 
didly strong young man, flushed with 
earnestness as he expounded the won- 
ders of his craft—a picture of girl- 
hood in full blossom and youth in all 
its fine, virile strength. 

Perhaps some consciousness of the 
perfection of the group pierced the 
clergyman’s armor of self when he 
finally found them and carried her 
away. At any rate, he was less loqua- 
cious and more thoughtful that after- 
noon, and it was only when he left her 
that his customary assurance complete- 
ly returned, and he asked her, gently 
enough, to be at home that evening, as 
he “had something to say.” 

Every girl anticipates her first real 
proposal as something delightful, not 
unmixed with a certain mystery. Betty 
was no exception. She put on her pret- 
tiest frock, and even tried to persuade 
herself that she cared for the man, but 
somehow she couldn’t keep her mind 
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from unimportant things—the two 
great scarlet eyes in the wings of a 
chocolate-brown moth, for instance. 
Nevertheless, she looked as sweet as 
an old-fashioned flower when she sat 
out on the porch with her lover in the 
swift-falling twilight. 

He told her, very gravely, that he 
was much older than she—though 
much younger than he looked—the 
amount of his income, that he had a 
profound regard for her, and then: 

“Miss Wyant, I ask you to be 

But what is this whirling dervish 
that comes zigzagging madly up the 
walk, chasing a fleeting atom banded 
with orange, and vainly stabbing at it 
with a long-handled net? 

“Get out of the way!” a voice shouted 
rudely. “It’s the  yellow-banded 
sphinx !” 

The moth flitted up the steps, the 
man after it, Betty dodging out of the 
way. The air was full of glinting wings 
and swWishing net, which finally came 
down, whack! on the cleric’s sleek and 
slightly bald head—and there stuck! 

“It’s gone!” said Dean, in a voice so 
utterly mournful that while the enraged 
clergyman tore at his crown of: net, 
Betty broke into a shriek of uncontrol- 
lable laughter, and fled into the house. 


” 





EPISODE THE THIRD—OF “THE WORLD,” 

It was a very hot morning. Betty 
went to the window listlessly, the shad- 
ows of troubled dreams still in her eyes. 
The mother robin was brooding on the 
edge of the nest, beak open, wings 
raised to keep the sun from her babies, 
which now were more than half grown. 
The world had been out of joint for 
some time. Maternal wrath had fol- 
lowed the departure of the clerical 
lover, whose vanity had been outraged 
by what her mother characterized as 
“impious mirth.” The next Sunday, it 
being his turn to preach, he had taken 
a rather small revenge in speaking from 
the text, “Reverence and idle laugh- 
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ter,” and Betty had made no attempt 
to lure him back to her side. Other 
admirers had now found more or less 
permanent pegs on which to hang their 
affections, and several very dull weeks 
passed by. 

That afternoon, for want of some- 
thing better to do, Betty decided to 
brave the heat and walk down to Mary 
Ryerson’s, in the village. As she 
reached the comparatively cool shad- 
ows of the gigantic elms, a voice hailed 
her from a machine, and her acquaint- 
ance of the dance, from the mountain 
colony, sprang out. 

“This is lucky, indeed, Miss Wyant,” 
he said, cap in hand. “I had no idea 
you were in the neighborhood or I 
should have looked you up. May I 
give you a lift to where you are go- 
ing?” 

“I’m there, thank you,” dimpled 
Betty. It was very pleasant to have an 
older man, who owned a big racing car, 
with a chauffeur, standing so politely 
before her at Mary Ryerson’s very 
gate. ' 

“Shan’t I see you again?” he asked 
anxiously. 

“You might,” she admitted, smiling. 

“Will you let me take you for a spin 
to-morrow ?” 

Betty hesitated. The country is not 
overconventional, but this man was of 
the city, and different. Still, the temp- 
tation was very great. 

“If you care to come to the house 
about three?” she ventured, indicating 
the road up the hill. 

A shadow passed over the man’s face, 
and he appeared slightly confused. 

“Would you mind if I met you here ?” 
he asked diffidently: “That hill road is 
awfully hard on tires.” 

The wise unwisdom of youth warned 
her that this was not as it should be, 
but the same unwisdom, coupled with 
inclination, made her persuade herself 
that it was a “dare,” and she agreed 
to meet him the following morning. 
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The ride next day was like nothing 
that Betty had ever experienced. The 
chauffeur turned quickly from the lit- 
tle town, and the great car roared up 
hill and down dale like some unsightly 
comet, nearly upsetting Hiram, who 
wrathfully shouted after them some- 
thing about “‘gov’m’t mail,” and scaring 
the mares so that they actually forgot 
to look at each other. 

At last Betty was fain to beg, by ges- 
ture, for less speed, and they rolled 
through the pleasant New England 
country at what her companion called 
a conversational gait. He talked well 
and entertainingly, with a kind of steel- 
like polish that was new to her; but 
it seemed to Betty that he leaned over 
closer than was necessary, and he was 
<ertainly rather personal in his remarks. 
When he dropped her at Mary Ryer- 
son’s home, however, after extorting a 
promise for another ride in a few days, 
she acknowledged to herself that she 
had had a very good time. 

Betty did not consider it necessary to 
tell her mother about the ride; the re- 
lations were strained between them, 
anyway. Nor did she mention the next 
one, on which she was forced to re- 
prove her companion for putting his 
hands on her pretty bare arms. He ap- 
peared so heartbroken and contrite, and 
begged so humbly for forgiveness, that 
she consented, against her better judg- 
ment, to an all-day trip at a later date, 
on which an additional man and a “very 
jolly girl” were to be present. 

When the day came, she told her 
mother that she was going to spend it 
in the village, and, with her first lie 
heavy on her conscience, met the car. 

The other girl was older than Betty 
—who naively admired her complexion 
very much—and, if loud conversation 
and still louder laughter justify the 
term, “very jolly” indeed. The other 
man was fat, nondescript, and began 
all his sentences with an assertive “I 
say,” which sounded erather rude to 


Betty. Most of the conversation was 
quite above her head. They lunched 
at great length, al fresco, on the banks 
of a stream, from a wonderful hamper 
of good things. There was champagne, 
which Betty tasted, but did not like, be- 
cause the bubbles tickled her nose, and 
she refused to drink more of it, though 
rather insistently urged. 

The men drank high balls after the 
wine was gone, and offered her cig- 
arettes, which she thought a joke and 
laughingly refused. Much to her sur- 
prise, the other girl accepted one and 
boldly puffed it. Betty was shocked. 
She knew that girls sometimes smoked 
cigarettes, had even seen them do it at 
college, but before a man! That was 
different. It wasn’t “nice.” 


Back in the car, the other girl 


promptly pillowed her head on the fat 
man’s shoulder, and later Betty even 
saw him kiss her. Betty was more than 
shocked, and tried to persuade herself 
that they were engaged. Then her 
companion’s attentions began to bother 
her. He discoursed, in a thick voice 
and at great length, on the fine things 
he owned, and mentioned large sums 
of money that he had spent. Then he 
tried to put his arm around her, and 
actually cried when she repulsed him. 

At last they reached the quiet village, 
in the dusk, and Betty sprang thank- 
fully out. 

“Good-by, pretty little hayseed!” 
called the other girl mockingly. 

The man climbed out and followed 
her, bidding the car wait. 

“Kiss me before you go,” he pleaded, 
only he pronounced it “kish.” 

‘“No, no! How dare you?” panted 
Betty, nearly in tears and trying to 
break away from his detaining hand. 

“T’'ll show you how I dare, you pretty 
little Puritan!” he answered, dragging 
her to him. 

“Mr. Dean! Mr. Dean!” cried Betty 
to the yellow-clad figure coming swift- 























ly down the hill, and in a moment the 
entomologist was by her side. 
“**Noying you?” he asked curtly, and 
without waiting for an answer smashed 
her assailant in the face with his left 
hand and knocked him, a quivering 
heap, into the gutter with his right. 


EPISODE THE FOURTH—NIRVANA. 


Betty looked down on a nest from 
which the birds long had flown. The 
tree was now loaded with apples, and 
one immediately beneath her appearing 
to be nearly ripe, she managed to spear 
it with a hatpin, and, as a relish for 
her breakfast, consumed it with the 
ready appetite of youth. She was quite 
at peace with the whole world, her sins 
wiped out since they had been forgiven. 

After the humiliation and wretched- 
ness of the all-day ride, she had con- 
fessed her silly escapades to her mother, 
and instead of being scorned and cast 
into outer darkness, as she honestly be- 
lieved would be her fate, had been gath- 
ered up into loving and most thankful 
arms. They both agreed that Mr. Dean 
had been “splendid,” and were prepared 
to pour their thanks at his feet. Un- 
fortunately for their good intentions, 
those selfsame feet did not stray into 
the house on that day, or even for 
breakfast on the next, although the bell 
was rung most vigorously in the or- 
chard. 

At noon Mrs. Wyant and Betty went 
to the ice house together, and, them- 
selves unobserved, watched Mr. Dean 
eating bread and cheese with one hand 
while with the other he tempted the 
hickory horned devil with the youngest 
and tenderest hickory leaves. They 
stole back to the house without disturb- 
ing him, and the older woman brought 
the bell down and rang it at his very 
door. After that he came to his meals 
regularly, and both mother and daugh- 
ter, understanding, with fine delicacy 
forbore even to mention the incident 
of that memorable night. 
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The entomologist was very busy in 
the daytime, but seemed to have given 
up, to some degree, wandering around 
after dark. He even came to the house 
several times in the evenings and made 
noble efforts to converse on other sub- 
jects than insects, but somehow the con- 
versation always veered back to his pur- 
suit. They learned that the hickory 
horned devil had given him a great deal 
of anxiety because of a waning appe- 
tite, and he had been greatly alarmed 
for its health until it had abruptly re- 
tired into the earth in its cage to pu- 
pate; whence it would emerge, he 
hoped, as the largest known specimen 
of royal moth. 

Reassured by the withdrawal of this 
beloved monster, concerning which she 
had gone through several nightmares, 
Betty accepted his urgent invitation to 
visit the ice house again. Her mother 
could not be prevailed upon to make 
one of the party. She had been afraid 
of caterpillars, she explained, ever since 
her grandfather had been bitten by a 
snake. Dean pointed out the differ- 
ence between snake and caterpillar, and 
even went so far as to give an uncon- 
sciously scientific description of the 
latter’s mouth parts. Mrs. Wyant liked 
the big words, and had him repeat the 
description more than once—“It sounds 
like my idea of a good sermon,” she 
explained privately to her daughter— 
but whenever he reached the logical 
conclusion, “So they can’t bite,” she al- 
ways countered with the irrefutable 
feminine argument, “They might.” 

The number of small cages in the ice 
house had greatly increased, and each 


“held one or more occupants, dignified 


larve—as the entomologist insisted on 
calling caterpillars, in spite of Betty’s 
correction—that lifted up their heads 
and posed when disturbed, look- 
ing not unlike miniature sphinxes; 
from whence, indeed, comes their fam- 
ily name. She learned to distinguish 
them from other larve by the little horn 
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that stood up like a small thorn, not on 
the head, but on the tail, where it ap- 
parently served no purpose whatsoever. 
Betty surmised that it might be thus 
placed to intimidate an enemy ap- 
proaching from the rear—quite as good 
an explanation as any scientific one yet 
offered. She learned that each species 
had its own food or host plant—lilac, 
grapevine, hickory, as the case might 
be—and throve on this plant alone. 

They turned from the cages to the 
summer’s harvest of mounted moths, 
exquisitely colored trifles that shone like 
jewels, a delight to Betty’s eyes. The 
hydrangea sphinx—with its dark-green 
fore wings mystically traced with white 
lines, and rusty-red hind wings with 
grayish and greenish borders—especial- 
ly fascinated her. It reminded her, she 
told Dean, in some unaccountable way 
of the dearest girl in all the world, with 
whom she was to room the following 
year. 

The collection was absolutely com- 
plete save for the yellow-banded sphinx 
which had cost Betty her first real pro- 
posal, and they speculated at length on 
its possible capture. Dean was not op- 
timistic; few hawk moths were flying 
so late in the year, and the longed-for 
sphinx had never been observed save 
in May or June. Of course there was 
always a chance, he conceded, that the 
very early spring and unusually hot 
summer might cause an abnormal sec- 
ond brood, and a specimen be captured 
on “sugared” trees. The chances were 
very much against it, though. Betty 
took the practical position that since 
he had seen one, there must be others, 
and preached a doctrine of hope. 

At that moment the supper bell rang 
in the distance, much to their surprise, 
and, suddenly rather silent, they went 
up to the house together. 

Harry Ryerson returned to the fold, 
and would have been an ardent wooer 
had Betty cared to encourage him. He 
seemed rather juvenile to her, however. 


She put this down to the fact that she 
had seen a great deal of “life,” and 
necessarily felt heaps and heaps older. 
It had rather saddened her, she told 
herself, and she confided to her mother, 
with whom she now spent much more 
time, that she believed her real voca- 
tion was the nursing of the sick, be- 
cause she so understood and pitied pain. 
This deep knowledge of woe did not 
keep her from growing sweeter and 
prettier day by day, or impair to any 
perceptible extent her healthy young 
appetite. 

She passed many afternoons with the 
entomologist now, in the seemingly in- 
exhaustible hunting ground of the 
orchard, her eyes picking out even more 
quickly than his the cocoons that so 
wonderfully shaded into their surround- 
ings. He taught her to distinguish 
many of the common caterpillars—the 
larva of the handmaid moth, reddish- 
bodied and striped with yellow, which 
assumed a curious position, head and 
tail raised, when disturbed; the red- 
humped apple worm, with coral head, 
hump of the same color, and body 
marked with slender lines of black, yel- 
low, and white; the beautiful caterpil- 
lar of the white-marked tussock moth, 
with its pencillike tufts of long cream 
and black hairs, velvet stripe of black 
bordered with yellow down its back, 
yellow-striped sides, and. bright ver- 
milion head and glands Together 
they dug up the smooth pupal cases, 
and marveled at the delicately indicated 
embryonic wings and antenne. It was 
a companionship quite d deux, and they 
really lived in a charming world all 
their own. 

Summer was coming to an end, and 
it would not be long before Betty must 
return to college. She had never given 
up her faith in the presence of the yel- 
low-banded sphinx in the orchard, and 
begged the entomologist to make one 
more attempt at “sugaring” before she 
left. They brewed the rather horrible 

















mess of sugar, molasses, and beer to- 
gether, and then, after smearing the 
sticky substance on the trees that she 
selected, both returned to the porch to 
wait for dusk, the empty pail at their 
feet. 

“Only a few more days,” she said 
dreamily, her eyes on the quiet evening 
landscape, “and I must leave all this.” 

“Have you been happy this sum- 
mer?” he asked, his voice attuned to 
the silence. 

“Very happy,” she murmured, more 
to herself than to him. 

His hand moved out and touched 
hers, and very slowly, finger by finger, 
closed around it. Soft and misty, as if 
the fairies were drawing thin veils of 
gray across the world, the twilight deep- 
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ened. She raised her eyes to his, which 
were looking down on her with such 
tenderness and yearning that she felt 
the tears start from her very heart. 
One moment they read in each other’s 
look what neither had words to say, and 
then their lips met in that first won- 
drous kiss of youth that takes all and 
gives all. 

A vivid flash on humming-bird wings 
cut the dusk around them, poised, 
jerked upward, swooped down, and 
hovered, vibrant. 

With a little moan of utter happiness 
Betty bowed her head on her lover’s 
heart, and at that moment a single drop 
of “sugaring” on the rim of the pail 
caught and held the yellow-banded 
sphinx, 


Re 


DESERTED 


‘THE cloudy lilacs still o’erarch the sagged and creaking gate ; 

For dancing feet that come no more the weed-choked blossoms wait ; 
With sinking roof and shattered panes, and hearthstone damp and cold, 
The empty house stands in its place, forlorn, and gray, and old. 


Yet once a bride tripped through that door when life was in its spring; 
There children trooped with shouts and songs that made the echoes ring; 
And once—ah, me !—the heavy feet of mourners slowly passed 

Down yon green lane where still the elms their wheeling shadows cast. 


The sweep leans o’er the moss-grown well for thirsty lips in vain; 
No windowed lamp through deepening twilight twinkles forth again; 
Fled are the hearts that ached, the busy hands that toiled are fled, 
Gone with the dews that summer drank, the leaves that autumn shed. 


But though the seasons come and pass, and habitations fail, 
And life is spilled in dust like wine from out its chalice frail, 
Yet love is stronger far than death, and howso’er it roam, 

Somewhere it finds a resting place and builds anew its home. 





James B. Kenyon. 

















HEODORE DREISER’S new 
book is a disappointment ; it 
gives the impression of su- 
perficiality, not of workman- 
ship, but of comprehension of 

his theme. 

It is the second in the series of three 
novels purporting to be the story of the 
life of Frank Algernon Cowperwood, 
who was introduced by Mr. Dreiser in 
“The Financier.” The title of the new 
book is intended to be descriptive of 
Cowperwood, but, as he appears in this 
volume, he is anything but “The Titan.” 
The book is published by the John Lane 
Company. 

“The Financier” left Cowperwood in 
prison in Philadelphia, the consequence 
of his questionable adventures in high 
finance. “The Titan” takes him up 
again after the expiration of his term, 
and we find him actively planning for 
the further prosecution of his peculiar 





schemes. He decides upon Chicago as 
the field for his 
loses no time in establishing himself in 


future activities, and 


the confidence of some of the leading 
business men, 

Thereafter the story follows the 
course that is familiar to all readers of 
the business type of fiction. There is 
the usual succession of subterranean 
plotting and intrigue, corporate consoli- 
dation and stock jobbing, involving, 
of course, combinations with political 
bosses. 

But there is nothing heroic in Cow- 
perwood’s dealings; the story is merely 
an account of a series of comparatively 











petty financial transactions, and the net 
result is rather sordid. When to this 
is added references to Cowperwood’s 
innumerable affairs with women, the 
unpleasant portrait of the titan, to put it 
very mildly, is complete. 

sut in spite of Mr. Dreiser’s failure 
in the delineation of the character he 
vaguely grasped, the book still shows 
evidences of native power, and, more 
important than all, the author’s sin- 
cerity. 


se e SH 


It is doubtless true that Edgar Jep- 
new story of our friend Lady 
Noggs is a highly fantastic picture of 
England’s high life, but no one can 
read “The Intervening Lady,” published 
by the Bobbs-Merrill Company, with- 
out a comfortable sense of satisfaction. 
For it is distinctly humorous. 


son’s 


At the beginning of the story, as a 
girl eleven years of age, she takes pos- 
session of events, and never once sur- 
renders her control. Lady Felicia 


Grandison is her real title, her status is 
that of an heiress of £40,000 annually, 
and she lives with the prime minister 
of England as his niece and ward. By 
the time the story ends, she is a dé- 
butante, and probably the most-talked- 
of young lady in Great Britain. 

The intervening period is devoted to 
an account of her pranks, most of 
which have beneficent consequences, for 
though she seems to be destitute of any 
definite altruistic purpose, her funda- 
mental kindliness tempers her irrepres- 




















sible activity and her instinct to manage 
the affairs of others. 

In a community of peers and peer- 
esses almost everything that can be con- 
ceived of as being in need of the 
straightening-out process is undertaken 
by Lady Noggs. She composes matri- 
monial difficulties, arranges matches, 
protects young women from the pursu- 
ing villain, and raises immature genius 
to affluence, and in the midst of it all 
finds time to devote to matters of state 
that perplex her uncle and his subor- 
dinates. 

On the whole, “The Intervening 
Lady” may quite justly be described as 
a highly entertaining twentieth-century 
fairy tale. 

es se & 


In reading “What Will People Say ?” 
by Rupert Hughes, published by Har- 
per & Bros., one is inevitably re- 
minded of Robert W. Chambers’ series 
of society novels, beginning with “The 
Fighting Chance,” of Edith Wharton's 
“House of Mirth,” and other subse- 
quent and less conspicuous novels of 
similar character. 

In saying this, it is not intended that 
any invidious comparisons shall be 
made. That Mr. Hughes has written a 
story on a theme that has been used 
successfully before does not deprive him 
of the right to a just estimate of his 
work according to critical standards, re- 
gardless of what other authors have 
done. 

But in this story he labors under 
the same disadvantages that have been 
encountered by his predecessors, namely 
the necessity of exaggerating circum- 
stances and characters in order to pro- 
duce effects. 

It is difficult, for example, to be- 
lieve that Persis Cabot and Willie Ens- 
lee exist in real life as the inhuman 


characters that they appear in the book ; 
just as it was hard to believe in the 
is doubtless 


reality of Lily Bart. It 
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true that New York society produces 
people and episodes that ordinary peo- 
ple find it hard to accept.” Nevertheless, 
it remains a question whether literary 
art is-benefited by a picture, however 
faithful to facts, of what is really noth- 
ing more than a wild, demoralizing 
novel. That the picture is photogra- 
phic seems, from this point of view, so 
much the worse. 

Aside from this consideration, Mr. 
Hughes’ book deserves nothing but 
praise. The workmanship is that of a 
trained, careful, painstaking author, and, 
compared with his earlier books, shows 
a marvelous improvement such as is 
the result of indomitable faith and per- 
severance. 


se te SH 


“The Purple Mists,” by F. E. Mills 
Young, published by John Lane Com- 
pany, is another of the author’s South 
African stories. 

Its theme is one that is more or less 
familiar—that of matrimonial compli- 
cation and misunderstanding and un- 
happiness which, however, does not in- 
volve any misconduct on the part of 
either husband or wife, unless the lat- 
ter’s willingness to marry without love 
can be so considered. 

The attempt is made, of course, to 
palliate, so far as possible, Euretta 
Monkswell’s acceptance of Doctor 
Shaw. Her life, prior to her meeting 
with him, is shown to be sordid and 
hopeless, substantially that of an un- 
paid servant in the household of a 
rather brutal brother-in-law. So it does 
not appear so strange that she should 
welcome almost anything that offered 
her a means of escape from it, particu- 
larly a means offered by a man of the 
character of John Shaw. 

He is the antithesis of the brother- 
in-law, a man to be trusted with any 
responsibility that he undertakes, and 
he makes a complete demonstration of 
it in the kindness and consideration 
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shown to his wife. He lives in the 
hope of winning her confidence and 
affection, but his lack of understanding 
of feminine nature discourages him, and 
the result is the gradual development 
of misunderstanding. Of course, all 
difficulties are composed in the end. 

Though the story is an old one, it 
seems to us that it is justified by the 
author’s skill in the characterization of 
the husband and wife and by the pic- 
ture that she gives us, full of color and 
vitality, of South Africa. 


es Ft SH 


The strongest appeal made by Larry 
Evans’ book, “Once to Every Man,” 
published by the H. K. Fly Company, is 
to be found in the author's skill in the 
characterization of the people of his 
story. They are all very human and 
vital. 

The story itself is not specially sig- 
nificant, for in its essential features it 
is not new, and has been told with 
greater dramatic interest. 

Young Denny Bolton, a youthful na- 
tive of a primitive settlement in what 
is practically the backwoods, is the hero 
of the tale. Dryad Anderson, the con- 
ventionally beautiful young girl, is the 
heroine. 

Young Denny is a sort of pariah in 
the community because of a long line 
of drunkards in his family, and the con- 
sequent lively that he is 
sure to follow the example set by his 
predecessors. This passive conviction 
gives way to active hostility simply be- 
cause the prophecies regarding him are 
not realized, for young Denny shows no 
signs of yielding to the demon rum. 

In spite of this, however, the time 


expectation 
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comes when circumstances seem to 
justify the unfriendly hopes Of the vil- 
lagers, and Denny goes away. 

It turns out that his departure is due 
to the prospect of fame and fortune 
held out to him by accounts that he 
has read of the great rewards won by 
successful pugilists, and as he believes 
himself to be possessed of all the natu- 
ral endowments of a star of the prize 
ring, he ‘‘ventures utterly” in the roped 
arena. 

The climax comes, of course, in 
Denny’s first encounter in the prize 
ring, in which he wins all that he has 
hoped for, including the love of Dryad 
Anderson, 


Important New Books 


“World’s End,” Amélie Rives; F. A. 
Stokes Co. 
“When Love Flies Out of the Window,” 


Leonard Merrick; Mitchell Kennerley. 
“Gray Youth,” Oliver Onions; George H 
Doran Co 


“The Vanished Messenger,” E. Phillips 
Oppenheim; Little, Brown & Co, 
“A Soldier of the Legion,” A. M. and C. 


N. Williamson; Doubleday, Page & Co. 


“You Never Know Your Luck,” Gilbert 
Parker; George H. Doran Co 

“The Return of the Prodigal,” May Sin- 
clair; Macmillan Co 

‘Letters from a Living Dead Man,” Elsa 
Barber Mitchell Kennerley 

T he Heart's Country,” iat Heat m 
Vorse; Houghton, Mifflin & 

5 The tor) of Ductehurst,” Cl irles Eg 
bert Craddock; Macmillan Co. 

“The Victim,” Thomas Dixon; D. Apple- 
ton & Co 

“The League of the Leopard,” Harold 
Bindloss; F. A. Stokes Co. 

“Clark’s Field,” Robert Herrick; Hough- 


ton, Mifflin & Co. 
“The Youth of Love,” 
George H. Doran Co. 
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ys the time of the war with Spain it was 

related that a traveler in the Blue Ridge 
Mountains came upon a group of natives who 
were greatly concerned over the naval news 
that one of them was laboriously spelling out 
of a three-weeks-old paper. A suggestion 
was finally made that it might be safer if 
they got their families together and went 
back over the next valley. 

“Why,” the surprised traveler assured 
them, “the Spanish soldiers wouldn’t come 
up here even if they could land.” 

“Soldiers!” sniffed a lanky mountaineer, 
giving his rifle a significant pat. “Soldiers 
be durned! But these hyah flyin’ squadrons 
—y’ can’t tell where they’re goin’ to light.” 


HIS “little story was considered suffi- 
ciently absurd in 1898 to be amusing. 

But so great has been the progress made in 
flying since then that the landing far in- 
land of a literally flying squadron is no 
longer inconceivable. AINSLEE’s, with no 
other purpose than to print the most enter- 
taining stories obtainable, seems uncon- 
sciously to have reflected this progress in its 
fiction. Shortly after the demonstrations 
of the Wrights, when sensational daring on 
the part of aviators began to overshadow the 


scientific development of aviation. Joseph 
Ernest wrote for us “The Flying Diver.” 
This he followed with a series of romances 


woven around the dare-devil aérial exploits 
of one Jules Lacroix. In these we learned 
all about the hair-raising stunts with which 
the birdmen were at that time acquiring 
reputations and losing lives. 

Then came the value of new aérial inven- 
tions to military forces in time of war and 
the consequent attempts of various govern- 
ments to spy out each other’s secrets. This 
phase of the subject furnishes the plot for 
I. A. R. Wylie’s exciting novel in this pres- 
ent which we have called “Winged 
Victory,” instead of “In Masquerade,” the 
less appropriate title under which it was an- 
nounced in last month’s talk. 


issue, 


*ship’s Second 


Aviation has now reached the stage where 
the experts have acquired some working 
knowledge of the invisible currents, calms, 
typhoons, and whirlpools of the complicated 
air ocean above us. They can recognize cer- 
tain causes and foresee their effects just as 
the old tar of the more familiar water ocean 
can read its warnings and guard against its 
dangers. 

In the coming number you will find a 
thrilling little romance called “Wind Tac- 
tics,” in which this side of aviation plays a 
most important part. It tells of the pursuit 
of a modern high-powered monoplane by a 
stodgy old biplane with scarcely half its 
speed. But because the biplane navigator 
possessed a keener knowledge of air levels 
and storm signs than his more spectacular 
rival, it wasn’t such an uneven thing as might 
be supposed. You will be glad of this when 
you know the girl. The author, Raymond A. 
Coulson, knows his subject so well that he 
does not have to burden his story with bore- 
some details in order to make clear his de- 
scriptions. 
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HARLES SAXBY has written some of 
the most entertaining novelettes we 


have printed in recent years—“Her Lady- 
Youth,” “The Idealist,” and 
Flame.” The long story that he 
contributes to the October 
sprightly and original as its title leads one 
to expect: “Her Serene Highness, Limited.” 

Imagine a brisk young American capitalist 
so imbued with the spirit of business that 
he sees nothing extraordinary in capitalizing 
a beautiful princess’ prospects of regaining 
the family throne, the money raised to be 
used in financing her coup. The stock was 
not only to be secured by certain government 
monopolies in the event of the project’s suc- 
cess, but was also to carry with it social 
privileges at court most alluring to the wives 
of the American investing public. Pride 
among royalty seems to exist in inverse pro- 
portion to the size of the royalty’s kingdom. 


“Lilies of 
number is as 





160 AINSLEE’S 


Bear in mind that her serene highness’ king- 
dom is so small that it has never even been 
mentioned outside of Mr. Saxby’s story, and 
then consider the lady’s outraged feelings. 
But, being in the financial straits so often 
associable with great pride and small king- 
doms, her only choice seemed to lie between 
starvation and incorporation. 

Two tangled love affairs with a real sur- 
prise in their outcome, and a brand-new twist 
to the old birthmark proof of identity, add 
to the interest. : 

Those of you who know Mr. Saxby’s work 
need not be told that the color he has lent 
the setting and his splendid characterization 
have made “Her Serene Highness, Limited,” 
a thoroughly convincing and plausible story, 
rather than the extravagant farce that this 
meager outline might indicate. 


ae 


= it ever justifiable for a woman to de- 
ceive her husband? Our old friend, Bill 
Heenan, thinks so. In fact, he practically 
forces a wife to do so against her will. And 
he is acting for the sake of her husband, his 
friend. “Bill Heenan Saves a Soul,” in the 
October Artnster’s, is one of the strongest 
things. William Slavens McNutt has written. 
Another powerful story in the same num- 
ber is “The Byways Madonna,” a tale of 
New York, by Melville Chater. In their re- 
spective ways these two stories are every 
bit as striking as those by Constance Skin- 
ner and Henry Oyen in this present issue. 


Contrast is afforded by two delightfully 
humorous yarns. “Jackie Wicks Jilts 
Japery,” by Robert Emmet MacAlarney. is a 
bubbling romance in which a real girl dis- 
covers a real man who has unconsciously 
been hiding his light under a bushel of 
monogrammed silk shirts and handkerchiefs, 
wrist watches, and fancy dance steps. 

Bonnie R. Ginger presents for our enter- 
tainment a whimsical old _ fellow, inde- 
scribable by any one but Miss Ginger, yet 
readily recognizable, for we have all known 
his counterpart. “A Most Extinguished Per- 
son” is the label she has given him. 

Joseph Ernest, whose best work is well 
known to ArnsLee’s readers, contributes “Kid 
Hargan and the New France.” Andrul, 
author of “A Fa” and “Seb,” gives an ap- 
pealing little -omance of India, entitled “The 
Indiscretion of the Crown Prince,” while 
stories by Mary Elking Braden, Laura L. 
Hinkley, and William H. Hamby add charm 
to an extremely well-balanced AINSLEE’s. 


E trust you have derived as much en- 
tertainment from reading Albert Pay- 
son Terhune’s story of Ninon de Lenclos as 
we did. In the next of his “Stories of the 
Super-women” he introduces us to Madame 
Jumel, “New York’s first official heart 
breaker.” Burr, Hamilton, Bonapartes great 
and small, Talleyrand But let Mr. Ter- 
hune tell you the story himself. 
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T is not the price you pay that makes a ciga- 

rette good, but what is in the cigarette. 

OMAR is the most pleasing Turkish Blend ciga- 
rette that can be made at any price. 





Turkish Tobacco costs all 
the way from 10c to $2.50 a 
pound. Acigarette made of 
this 10c tobacco would be in- 
tensely STRONG, bitter, un- 
pleasant. A cigarette made 
entirely of $2.50 tobacco 
would be ALL AROMA— 
tasteless, insipid, without 


“*body.”’ 


. HIGHEST PRICED Turk- 
ish leaf must be blended 
with OTHER VARIETIES 
of Turkish Tobacco to get 
FLAVOR, ‘“‘BODY” and 
SUFFICIENT ‘‘SNAP’”’ in 
the cigarette. 

In selecting the Turkish 
tobaccos for OMAR we DIS- 
REGARDED PRICE— our 
expert leaf-buyers went to 
the difterent districts in 
Turkey and selected the 
MOST SUITABLE tobaccos 
for the blend. 

The selected Turkish leaf 
was then blended with do- 
mestic tobaccos also chosen 


for their FITNESS. And the 
result is a Turkish Blend 
that for SMOOTHNESS and 
MILDNESS could not be 
improved upon if the price 
were DOUBLED. 

OMAR has the attractive 
‘““SNAP’’, LIFE and CHAR- 
ACTER of the Turkish Blend 
—without the common de- 
fect of ‘‘blend-roughness.’’ 
OMAR can be smoked ALL 
DAY LONG with complete 
enjoyment. 

All the KNOWLEDGE, 
EXPERIENCE and SKILL 
we have gained in the manu- 
facture of BILLIONS of ciga- 
rettes for 25 YEARS have 
been CONCENTRATED 
in the production of this 
PERFECT Turkish Blend 
cigarette. 

It takes the MOST COM- 
PLETE TOBACCO ORGAN- 
IZATION in the world TO 
MAKE a cigarette like 
OMAR. 


OMAR ‘vies’ CIGARETTE | &:.cvencorn ae a 


Package of Twenty 
FIFTEEN CENTS 
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Most economical heating 


You would consider most 
unwise anyone who allows 
say, $4,000, to lie around un- 
used—to draw no interest— 
bring no benefits. Yet, there 
are still many homes costing 
$4,000 or more where three- 
fourths of the investment in 
living space is shut off on 
zero or high windy days 
because old-fashioned heat- 
ing methods render many rooms uninhabitable. If you 
want to make genially and healthfully warm every cubic 
foot of your home space — whether on biting cold or raw 
days—there is only one sure, economical way— 
AMERICAN Radiators placed 
under windows, along outer walls 
MERICAN Dr AL or other exposed points, provide 
ample, positive flow of warmth 
RADIATORS BOILERS = day and night. IDEAL Boilers 
require the least care-taking; fire 
need not be rekindled during the whole heating season. IDEAL Boilers burn all 
kinds of coals, even cheapest pea coal or screenings; oil, 
gas, wood, etc. 





No ash-dust finds its way to living rooms; hence housework is wonder- 
fully relieved of the drudgery which accompanies old-fashioned heat- 
ing devices. Besides, much damage to furnishings and decorations is 
prevented. They are an investment, as they will outwear a building 
and make it more quickly 
rentable or salable. Prices 


are now more attractive than $150 Vacuum Cleaner 





A _ No, 5-23-W IDBAL Boller and 


400 sq. ft. of 388 in. AMERICAN they have been in years. 

Sedintors. costing the owner I Ss 4 it Ask also for catalog of the 
were used to beat this cot n 3 i) n °o i 

tage. Atthis price the goods can vestigate ses w a you wi ARCO WAND—a genuine, 

be bought of any reputable, com- enjoy many winters of heat- practical stationary ma- 

Ae car al kas bik Se, ing comfort and economy. chine with suction pipe 

freight, etc., which are extra, and Write us today for book‘‘Ideal running to each floor. 

vary according to climatic and . ” 

otber conditions. Heating Investments ’’(free). 





cities 
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“Her Serene Highness, 
Limited” 


Would you buy stock in the prospects 
of a beautiful young princess’ regaining 
the family throne? Perhaps not now, but 
wait until you have read the sparkling 
novelette in the next Ainslee’s. It’s by the 
author of “Her Ladyship’s Second Youth,” 


CHARLES SAXBY 


And that isn’t all. Ten crisp, entertaining 
short stories by such authors as 








Joseph Ernest 
Bonnie R. Ginger 
Andrul 
Albert Payson Terhune 
Melville Chater 
William Slavens McNutt 
and 
Robert Emmet MacAlarney 








Ainslee’s for October 


On sale September: 15th 
Fifteen cents the copy 
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“Camping Out!” 

In camp-de-luxe 

Or simple tent— 

Be you millionaire man or plain fresh- 
air man 

Nine-tenths of your joy of the great 
out-o'-doors 

Comes from your good old pipe 

Stuffed with rich, relishable 


LUCKY STRIKE 


ROLL CUT TOBACCO 


The one best pal for a hike through the woods or a drowsy, 
contented evening around the camp-fire. It puts just the 
right seasoning into your day of satisfaction. 

Made from the choicest old Burley Leaf—pride of the 
Blue Grass region—ripe with golden sunshine, mellow with 
age—LUCKY STRIKE for forty years has pleased the dis- 
criminating judges of fine smoking tobacco. 

For cigarettes: Roll your own cigarette with the new Roll 
Cut LUCKY STRIKE. You'll find this crumbles easily into 
the paper and makes an excellent, smooth, 
well-formed cigarette. 

LUCKY STRIKE now comes in the 


handy 5c tins, convenient for your pocket. 


Also in 10c Tins and in 50c and $1.00 
Glass Humidors 


THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 
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Agents & Help Wanted 


BEER in concentrated form. Just 
out—nothing else like it. Carry right 
in your pocket. The biggest seller 
out today—enormous profits, coins 
you money. Anyone can now have 
a cooling glass of Lager Beer when- 
ever they want it. It’s simply won- 
derful, amazing—great. Show it—sell 
them all. If $50 a week looks good 
to you—send postal today. The Am- 
brew Co., Dept. 1172, Cincinnati, O. 


WILL Pay Reliable Man or Woman 
$12.50 to distribute 100 Free pkgs, 
Perfumed Borax Soap Powder among 
friends. No money required. R. Ward 
Company, 224 Institute Pl., Chicago, 











I MADE $50,000 in five years with 
a small mail order business; began 


with $5. Send for free booklet. Tells 
how. Heacock, Box 716, Lockport, 
New York, 





MEN OF IDEAS and inventive 
ability should write for new list of 
“Needed Inventions,” “Patent Buy- 
ers,” and “How to Get Your Patent 
and Your Money.” Advice Free. 
Randolph & Co., Patent Attorneys, 
Dept. 40, Washington, D. Cc 





AGENTS!! Will you take a Steady 
Job paying $25 to $30 Weekly to start? 
Chance to make $3,000 yearly. No ex- 
perience required! Great Crew Man- 
ager’s proposition! Exclusive Terri- 
tory. Write quick! Need 150 men 
at once. FE. M. Davis, Pres., R 7 
Davis Block, Chicago, LL 





AGENTS make $25 to $0 weekly 
selling self-lighting gas tips and gas 
stove lighters, no matches required. 
Just turn on gas, lights itself; sells 
on sight: send for proposition before 
all territory is taken. Automatic 
Gas Appliance Co., 1 Union Square, 
New York City. 

FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK tells 
of about 300,000 protected positions 
in U.S. service. Thousands of vacan- 
cles every year. There is a big 
chance here for you, sure and gener- 
ous pay, lifetime employment. Just 
ask for booklet S 22. No obligation. 
Earl Hopkins, Washington, D. C. 














“A GENTS—400 Snappy Aluminum 
Specialties and Utensils, means a 
sale in every home. General Sales 
Course Free. %0.00 a week sure. 
Answer quick. American Aluminum 
Mig. Co., Div. S 49, Lemont, Il.” 
GUARANTEED hosiery manufac- 
turer selling direct to consumer 
wishes agent in every county. Per- 
manent big paying business. Pro- 
tected territory. Credit. K. Parker 
Mills, 2733 No. 12th St., Philadelphia, Pa, 

















Agents and Help Wanted—Continued. 





$15. WEEK SALARY and commis- 
sion paid persons to take orders for 
concentrated non-alcoholic flayors. 
Linton Co., Kansas ( ity, Mo, 
GOVERNMENT positions pay big 
money. Get prepared for “exams” by 
former U.S. CivilService Examiner. 
Free booklet. Patterson Civil Service 
School, Box Y, Rochester, N. Y. 


Music and Song Poems 





SONG POEMS WANTED for publi- 
cation—Send us your verses or melo- 
dies. Experience unnecessary. We 
Will Revise, Write Music to Your 
Words, Publish, Advertise, and Copy- 
rightin Your Name. Our composing 
Staff best. Instructive book “Success- 
ful Song Writing,” free. Marks-Gold- 
smith Co., Dept. 15, Wash., D. C,. 





Business Opportunities 


FREE FOR SIX MONTHS.—My 
Special offer to introduce my maga- 
zine “Investing for Profit.” It is 
worth $10 a copy to anyone who has 
been getting poorer while the rich, 
richer. It demonstrates the real earn- 
ing power of money, and shows how 
anyone, no matter how poor, Can ac- 
quire riches. Investing for Profit is 
the only progressive financial journal 
published, It shows how $100 grows 
to $2,200. Write Now and I'll send it 
six months free. H.L. Barber, 408, 
20 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, 








WOULD you like to own a good 
paying mall order business? We have 
a line that gets repeat orders all the 
time; you can start in spare time; in- 
vest a dollar or two a week and soon 
own a nice business of your own. 
Write for particulars. Nadico, 1668 
Belmont Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





Coins, Stamps, Etc. 


$2. to $600. paid for hundreds of old 
coins dated before 1895. Send 10c at 
once for New lIllust’d Coin Value 
Book, 4x7, showing prices we guaran- 
tee to pay. Get posted. Clarke & Co., 
Coin Dealers, Box 132, Le Roy, N. Y. 








SONG POEMS WANTED: Money 
in successful songs. Send us your 
poems for examination. We revise, 
write the music, pay for and secure 
copyright in your name, arrange for 
orchestra and furnish song slides. Par- 
ticulars, terms and book “How Music 
Makes Money” Free. C. L. Partee Co., 
405 Astor Theatre Building,New York, 





Patents and Lawyers 


PATENTS SECURED OR FEE 
returned. Send sketch for free report 
as to patentability. Guide Book 
and What to Invent, with valuable 
List of Inventions Wanted, sent free. 
One Million Dollars offered for one 
Invention. Patents secured by us 
advertised free in World’s Progress, 
sample free. Victor J. Evans & Co., 
Washington, D. C, 








MEN with patentable ideas write 
Randolph & Co., Patent Solicitors, 
Dept. 217, W ashington, D. C., for free 
books, Send sketch for free search, 


PATENTS 





THAT PROTECT 
PAY. Advice and books 
Highest references. Best 
results. Promptness assured. Send 
sketch or model for free search, 
Watson FE. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 
624 F Street, Washington, D. C, 





Motion Picture Plays 


WRITE Moving Picture Plays: $100 
each: all or spare time; correspond- 
ence course unnecessary; details free. 
Atlas Publishing Co. 309, Cincinnati,O, 





I guarantee $10 for first Photo Play 
you w rite by my method. Obtain free 
booklet “How To Write Photo Plays.” 
Elbert Moore, Box 772 HV, Chicago. 


IDEAS WANTED—Manulfacturers 
are writing for patents procured 
through me, 83 books with list 200 
inventions wanted sent free. Advice 





free. I get patent or no fee. R. B. Owen, 
39 Owen Bidg., W ashington, dD. C. 
U. S. and Foreign Patents and 


Trade Marks. Free Book and opinion 
as to patentability. Joshua R. H. 
Potts, Patent Lawyer, 805 G St., Wash- 
ineton; 8 Dearborn St., Chicago; 
929 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





Short Stories 


MAKE Money Writing short stories 
or articles. Bigpay. Send for free 
booklet: tells how. Dept. P, United 
Press Syndicate, San Francisco, 








Miscellaneous 


“EVERY individual automobile 
owner in the United States should 
join the International Automobile 
League, 2964 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y.’ 
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SALESMAN 


Earn $1000 to $5000 a Year 
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Short-Story Writing 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form, struc- 
ture, and writin, 
Berg. Rerqveta ‘ditor Lippincott’s 
‘0 


one hundred 
Harvard, Brown, Cornell and leading colleges. 


The Home Corr 


of the Short-Story, taught by Dr.d. 
Magazine. Over 
me Study Courses under Professors 


250- page catalog free. Write to-day. 
a Sch 7 








Dept. 270, Springfield, Mass. 
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Famous COWAN 





if Martha Washington 
Sewing Table 


A remarkable value at an unusually low price. In 
this, as in every piece of Cowan Furniture, choice 
woods have been effectively wrought into an ob- 
ject of lasting utility and charm. “Cowan” spells 
high value throughout. Demand this trade mark 


Trade Ceessa4Nn Mark 


on your sewing table. Sold by Cowan dealers ex- 
clusively. Write for name of nearest dealer, 


Hy W. K. COWAN & CO. 
| | Dept. 95. 460 E. Ohio St. 
| | . 2 





Chicago 























November 12, 1813. 
“Tt was mighty stormy last even- 
ing—too stormy for Bob aud Tom to 
get to the tavern’ ~ fireside. Wasn't 
too stormy for me though—and I guess 
good OLD OVERHOLT RYE is company 
enough, anyhow: 


Old Overholt Rye 


**Same for 100 years’’ 


has proven good company for five 


generations. Its pure, mellow flavor 
and rare bouquet make it the 
first choice wherever good 
whiskey is appreciated. 

Aged in charred oak barrels, 
distilled and bottled in bond. 


A. OVERHOLT & CO. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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The First Result 
Of Training 


More money is not the only 
result of training but it is 


the first. 


Whether you are training to 
advance in your present position 
or to enter a new field, the first 
place you feel your new training is 
in your pocket-book—your pay 
envelope. 


Prepare yourself to EARN better pay. 
You cannot GET it unless you are 
qualified to EARN it. 


The International Correspondence 
Schools will bring right into your own 
home all the help you need to train in 
a little of your spare time for whatever 
position you mark on the attached coupon 
now. 





No matter what education you have 
missed; what you do; how old you are 
or where you live, ou can win like all 
the rest, through I. & S. training. 


Mail the coupon today 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 1199 SCRANTON, PA. 
lain, without any obligation on my a how I can 
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Civil Service 
Bookkeeping 

Sten. and ing 
Window Trimming 
Show-Card Writing 
Lettering & Sign Painting 
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Commercial Law 
Automobile Runaing 
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Copr. Life Pub. Co. 


Keep Your Eye On 


The Golf Number of 


LC 





Everywhere, Tuesday 
September I. 10 cents, 
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World Sleeps 


—a hundred thousand lone night workers, at a thousand 
different tasks, lighten the long hours and hearten their labors with 
the fragrant comfort of fresh-rolled “Bull” Durham Cigarettes. 

The telegraph operators in the darkened cities; the night- 
herders on the silent plains; the night-watch on far-sailing ships; 
to each and all of them comes the longing for the cheerful com- 
panionship of these fresh, hand-made cigarettes, fashioned by their 
own skill, to their own liking, from ripe, mellow, world-famous 


GENUINE 


‘BULL DURHAM 


SMOKING TOBACCO 


(Enough for forty hand-made cigarettes in each 5-cent sack) 











The world-wide appeal of “Bull” Durham is without a parallel 
in the annals of creature comforts. Millions of men of all nations 
4 and all classes find in “Bull” Durham 
ht phe >. hand-made cigarettes life-long enjoy- 
with each 5¢ sack = ment and lasting satisfaction. Their 
fresh fragrance and mellow flavor 
are a revelation. Get “the makings” 

today and “roll your own.” 


FRE An Illustrated Booklet, showing correct 
way to “Roll Your Own” Cigarettes, and a 





on Yoeacco, ». | wl “Book” of cigarette “papers,” will both be mailed to you, free, 


on postal request. Address “Bull” Durham, Durham, N. om 


THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements. 
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Clear YOUr SKIN 
Of blemishes 








And Cuticura Ointment 
occasionally. These deli- 
cate, fragrant, super-creamy 
emollients keep the skin 
clear, scalp clean and free 
from dandruff, hair live and 
glossy and hands soft and 
white. Nothing better than 
Cuticura Soap and Ointment 
for the skin and scalp. 


% SAMPLES FREE *% 


Cuticura Soap and Cuticura Ointment are sold 
throughout the world. Send post-card to nearest 
depot for free sample of each with 32-page book: 
Newbery, 27, Charterhouse Sq., London: R. Towns 
& Co., Sydney, N.8S.W.; Lennon, Ltd., Cape Town; 
Muller, Maclean & Co., Calcutta and Bombay: 
Potter Drug and Chem. Corp., Boston, U.S.A. 
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— 
The fastest sel- 
ler ever put out. 
It’s simply wonderful 
A good glass of Lager 
Thousands 


AGENTS GE] BUS 


and Hops. Startling discovery has excited 


everyone. Carry “AMBREW™” right in 
your pocket and supply the thirsty. 
sparkling Lager Beer for 1 cent a glass. 
anted every where—wet or dry—strictly 
legitimate. Show it—sell them all. 


BIC MONEY MAKER 


Beer in concentrated form. Everybody wild 
aboutit. Field hardly touched. Exclusive ter- 
ritory being sna up. An opportunity to 
easily make $8 a Sey and over. A hot seller 
in red hot weather. The season is on—get : 
Just send a postal today—we'll show you how 
to maka money quick. 
The AMBREW Co. Dep't 1371 Cincinnati, 0. 


Wrinkles 


Thousands have successfully used this for- 
mula to remove traces of age, 
illness or worry: 1 oz, of pure 


Powdered 
SAXOLITE 


dissolved in '¢ pt. witch hazel; use as a 

face wash. The effect is almost magical, 
Deepest wrinkles, crow’s feet, as well as finest lines, 
completely and quickly vanish, Face becomes firm, smooth, 
fresh, and you look vears younger. No harm to tenderest 
skin. Get genuine Saxolite (powdered) at any drug store. 



















“Can take a pound a day 
om a patient, or put it on. 
Other systems may tempo- 
rarily alleviate, but this is 
e sure and permanent.”—N. Y. 
Sun, Aug.. 1891. Send tor iecture: “Great Subject of Fat.” 
No Dieting. No Hard Work. 

DR. JOHN WILSON GIBERS’ TREATMENT FOR THE 
PERMANENT REDUCTION OF OBESITY 
Tlarmlessand Positive. No Failure. Your reduction is assured—re- 
duce tostay. One month’s treatment $6.00, Mail or office, 1370 
Broadway, New York. A PERMANENT REDUCTION CUARANTEED. 
‘Is positive and permanent.” —N. Y. Herald, July 9, 1893. 

**()n Ohesity,:.Gibbs is the reeornized authority.”"— N.Y.World.July 7.1909 


Lv) Flash Like Genuine 
sam DIAMONDS 








1/56 the cost« IN SOLID GOLD BINGS 


SEE THEM BEFORE YOU BUY 


It is the stone nearest a diamond at a price which saves 
ney. Stands all scientific tests. An actually mined 

mi see it to 

appreciate it, as thousands of buyers have since 1905. Costa 
GEMS). bing to see and examine. Write for Catalog Today. 
Baroda Co., Dept. P39, 1460 Leland Ave., Chicago 


r ew eeetertrtrtnrnnftf 
My Magazine “Investing for Profit’’ 
FREE tor Six Months 


Send me your name and address right NOW and I will send 
you Investing for Profit magazine absolutely free for six 
months. It tells how to get the utmost earnings from your 
money—how to tell good investments — how to pick the 
most protitable of sound investments, It reveals how 
bankers and capitalists make $1,000 grow te $22,000—in 
fact gives you the vital investing information that should 
enable you to make your money grow proportionately. I 
have decided this month to eive 500 81x month subscriptions 
to Investing for Profit FREE! Every copy is 


Worth at Least $10 


to every investor—perhaps a fortune, Send your name 
and address now, mention this paper and get a Free intro- 
ductory subscription. Conditions may prevent repeating 
this offer, Better take it now. You'll be willing to pay l0c 
a copy after you have read it six months, 


H. L. BARBER, Pub., R418 30 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
= a mee ee ee 





Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements, 
oS 











AINSLEE’S ADVERTISER 





VICHY 


Owned by and bottled a tder the direct 
control of the French Government 


Used at meals 
prevents Dys- 
pepsia and re- 
lieves Gout, In- 
digestion and 


Uric Acid. 
Ask your Physician 





Note the Name 











AINSLEE’S MACAZINE 


is printed with inks manufactured by 


W. D. WILSON PRINTING INK CO., 


tTo., 


17 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK CITY 























Asthma 
Hay FE ever 


Send for Free Trial Bottle of 
HIMALYA, the valuable rem- 
edy for Hay Fever and Asthma. 
We have hundreds of reliable tes- 
timonials showing positive and 
permanent cures to persons who 
have suffered for years after 
other remedies and change of 
climate had failed. 

Write today to the 

HIMALYA CO. 


82 Warren Ave. W. 
Detroit, Mich. 











\DIAMONDS | 


\WATCH ey | 
\\ ON CREDIT /! 


These handsome articles are our 


Sent tah of fae tna Mis 


“sent ailicharwes prepaid 


tisfactory od 
—- of {pe pure nae 
ance thie eight saue 
payments, 


mont 





30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


am With 
dep the new 1915 Pate 


Tou cannot ee iot to 

buy without getting 

our latest propositions. TIRES, equipment, sundries 
ena a ie Keaiirs in wins nvaae line half usual prices. 
AGE ED. You can make big money 
ones orders for AS pe sundries. Do business direct 
with the leading bicycle house in America. Write to us. 


USE THIS Sez Agen rosee 


First and only ¢ offer roti ite k king ever FRI FRE 1 


everybody to ow: able Camera. id no li 
security—we cond: eae genuine Folding Nase’. 3-A Camera 

W4x53¢. Use it 10 days FREE—if not 
Po tcard Siz ze* delighted return at our expense. 
You risk nothing. 






















first payment and $2 monthly for 
nine months—$20 in all. This 
Camera sells for $20 the world 
over—we alone sell it on easy 
terms, Don’t miss this offer. 


riage Film Offer | 


d receive with Camera 





your opportunity. 
IONAL CAMERA Co., 1431 Chestnut St, St. Louis 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements. 





AINSLEE’S ADVERTISER 


Burfi dex 1nd 
urniture 








Cigarettes 


Plain or Cork Tip. Made of Selected 
Pure Turkish Tobacco, with a dis- 
tinctive blend which is appreciated by 
smokers of discrimination and taste. 
100 Bud Cigarettes securely packed in 
Red Cedar Wood Boxes, with Brass 
Hinges and Spring Catch. Send us 
$2.00 for above box of 100. Sent post- 
paid to any address. You'll be glad to 
smoke ’em. The Bud Cigarette Com- 
pany, 2 Rector Street, New York City. 


AT 
FACTORY PRICES 


Ors r pa_cataleg embodies the 


t 
manutactaring ¢ high; rade fu furniture Many ex- 
a4 fi the be eauifh 

Dompare with 
pm ing offer- 
ed at retail at 
25 per cent. eturned. No risk 
higher. esks, buffets, bureaus, etc. atied with thief- 
proof ‘steel boxes for valuables 


FREE—Handsome Catalog 

Write today for boo! 
beautiful Sterlin urniture. 
Hundreds of splendid pieces, at 
factory prices. 


Siketling Furniture Co. 


3109 Sterling Building 
Toledo, 0, 


L | 
| Cigarettes | 
| | 
| | 
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Promptly Relieve 


OOOO, FA 


| HEADACHES NEURALGIA AND LAGRIPPE COAG 330) DIAM 42% for A-K Tablets 


DELATONE 


a ) Removes Hair or. Fuzz from Face, 
Neck or Arms 


Delatone is an old and well-known scientific 
preparation, in powder form, for the quick 
removal of hairy growths—no matter how 
thick or stubborn they may be. A paste is 
made with some Delatone and water, then 
=e spread on boy 4 cue. . por =e or 

three minutes it is rubbed off and the hairs 
Neda ‘deatred” have vanished. When the skin is washed 
: ay _ it will be found to be white, firm and hairless. Delatone is used 














REDUCE YOUR FLESH 


Wear my famous Rubber Garments a few hours 
day and your superfluous Flesh will disappear. 


Dr. Jeanne Walter’s 















Famous 
Rubber Garments 
For Men and Women 











00° Rubber Elastic Webbing aSHpO Dee” 98.00 
. . Wal 2UUs Rubber Elastic sae by thousands of people and is, highly re recommended by Mrs. 
reducing rubber with | Coutil back Write at once Martin, the authority on auty.” 
ists sell Delatone, or an original one-ounce jar will 
poh SELES WALTER. Dest, 5 OS Sed Sb. HY SORE Prasrtsy sell Deletes, or on original enc-ewnes fox Ot 
nventor an 
Kar Prangince Representative: ° ‘ADELE MIDUEW Cb\ "0g Geary Bt THE SHEFFIELD PHARMACAL COMPANY 
Chicago Representative: E. BURNHAM, 138 North State 3255 Sheffield Avenue—Dept. B. F.—Chicago 



























% DoOw™- 


Let us send you any Diamond you may select from era rou may compare our values 
with those offered by other dealers; be convinced that our IMPORTE ER'S PRICES offer you a 
great saving. 

We furnish a guarantee certificate with every Diamond and allow the full purchase price on all 
exchanges. We will send express prepaid any Diamond or other article, for examination and 
trie vou to be the sole judge as to whether ye ‘ou keep it or return ft at our expense. 


sia BAS "ESE a Food SAB UA We Vou 
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REECE RAY RAH 


ACEO 











OSORIO 





IN HOURS OF EASE 


and recreation. . . for the student, or the man at play, as well as for the 
man of business and of the world. . . the one always refreshing compan- 
ion is his cigarette. Hand-rolled. Compact of his favorite tobacco and 


RIZLA & 


(Pronounced: REE-LAH-KROY) 


FAMOUS CIGARETTE PAPERS 


To cherish your cigarette for what you yourself put into it, and make out 
of it, is the fashion. Granted that you make up your own cigarettes, regard 
for a moment the superiorities of the paper Riz La Croix. 

It is made from Russian linens, the linens from the 
world’s best flax. The secret of the flaxseed is its S¢ 
mucosity. Warma flaxseed on your tongue 
It adheres. This quality makes — 
Riz La Croix naturally : 
adhesive. 

The linen has in- 
credible tensile strength, 
so that Riz La Croix 
though very thin and 
light of weight, is so 
strong that it will not 
burst... roll your ciga- 
rette as compact and 
tight as you like. 

15,000,000 books of Riz La 
Croix sold annually in Paris, 90,- 
000,000 on the Continent, 60,000,- 
Ooo in this country. 








FREE 


Two interesting, illus- 
trated Booklets—one about RIZ 
LA CROIX Cigarette Papers, the other 
showing how to “Roll YourOwn”’ cigarettes 

— sent anywhere in U.S. on request. Address 

The American Tobacco Co., Room 1186,111FifthAve.,N.Y, 
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Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements, 
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STEINWAY 


you choice of a piano, based solely 
upon quality of tone and workman- 
ship, regardless of price, would naturally 
be a Steinway. 


Buying a piano should not be a question 
of price, but only of musical qualities. 


The wondrous sweetness and power of 
tone of the Steinway make it the choice of 
master musicians and music lovers every- 
where. And their expressed preference 
should influence you in favor of a Steinway. 


Illustrated literature which tells why the Steinway 

















is the ideal piano will be sent free. Also name of if 
Steinway dealer nearest you. Mention this magazine. | 
STEINWAY & SONS 
Steinway Hall 
107-109 East 14th St., New York Subway Express Station at the Door 
= ae SS 3 u 
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Please mention this magazine when answe: g advertisements. 

















For a Lift On the Road To Happiness 
Read 







At All 
Book Stores 
$1.00 Net 


A Novel of 
Pure Delight 


This is a sweet and clean story, simply and beautifully told. Its plot 
is not melodramatic; its theme not sensational or bizarre. The naturalness cf 
Nancy the Joyous is a welcome relief. Its interest does not lag. It stirs the 
emotions in a way that is new yet has always been—a direct appeal to the heart. 
If there is a touch of sentiment in your make-up, you too will fall in love with this 
likable heroine in her stay in the picturesque Cumberland Mountains of Tennessee. 


Standard Novel Size. Beautiful cover 
and wrapper; frontispiece in _ color; 
decorative chapter headings. $1.00 net. 


Publishers—REILLY & BRITTON—Chicago 
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. you SIPing.o and” 
sours‘ Cood Teeth S23, Our Teeth are Better 
pene _ than Oar Parents’ Teeth 


Fifty years ago there was little known about the care 
of the teeth. The manufacturers of the few dentifrices 
then on the market did as best they could—and their prepa- 
rations in spite of grit and “druggy” taste did some good. The 
grit served to clean teeth which never had known cleanliness, even 
though it scratched them too. The medicine taste appealed to 
those who thought nothing that fasted good could do good. 
Within the past few years people have come to a realiza- 
tion that proper care of the teeth demands a dentifrice without grit 
—and that the teaching of children to care for their teeth 
demands a pleasant tasting dentifrice. 

And so we have 

come to 


Here then is 


a real dentifrice: 


It cleans thoroughly, safely. There is no “druggy” 

taste—it is not over-medicated. Over-medication is frowned 

upon by dentists and their patients. A pleasant taste is recognized 
as an advantage in starting young people on the road to Good 
Teeth—Good Health. Ribbon Dental Cream is an easy riding 


vehicle on that road. 





To Mothers, Dentists and Other Teachers 


Regular care of the teeth by young people now will avoid years 
of regret lateron. We donot go so far as the New York Times, 
which said in a recent editorial: 


**A boy whose teeth are bad, whose mouth and throat are swollen and germ-laden, 
whose nasal, oral and ocular passages are stopped up, blinks when he looks at the 
blackboard, fails to hear his name when sailed uaan, is bowed by defective breath- 
ing, and is pained in digestion, He becomes a truant, rebellious and a liar. 


Give him an oral cleansing and complete masticatory repairs, and you begin to make 
Tile een lee The endusining locum) 
We quote this, although we do not agree that neglected teeth 
necessarily make a child untruthful. But we do say that good 
. teeth are necessary for good digestion, and 

good digestion is necessary for good health. 





So that more may know Ribbon Dental Cream, 
a trial tube will be sent for 4 cents in stamps, 
ll | If you wish our instructive Oral Hygiene Pook, 


it will be sent free on request. 


T 
COLGATE & COMPANY 


nate yee : : Dept. A, 199 Fulton Street New York 
won veetle . Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap—luxu rious, 
ice 2a “patene - lasting, refined 


~ a ew 
oe te eg : ~Staess, School Principals and Teachers should inquire about our offer of 
eae — Educational Material. 
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